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Just published, in royal $8vo., price 1/. 6s. cloth boards, 


- . 
Sirus CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF THE WORKS 
OF THE MOST EMINENT DUTCH, FLEMISH, 
AND FRENCH PAINTERS. 


Vol. VIT. containing the Life, and a detailed Notice of the Works, of RemBranpT; 
a Portrait of the Artist, a View of his Residence, and a Fac-simile of his Hand-writing, 
&ec. &e. 
Vols. I. to VIL., price 1/. 6s. each, may be had together or separate. 
J. Situ & Son, 137, New Bond Street. 


HOMER’S ILIAD, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, BY THE 
REV. W. TROLLOPE. 


Second Edition, improved, in One vol. 8vo. price 18s. boards, or 19s. bound. 


‘ MHoPY ‘IAIAS. The ILIAD of HOMER, chiefly from the Text 
of Heyne, with copious Enctisu Nores, illustrating the Grammatical Construc- 
tion; the Manners and Customs, the Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages; 
and Preliminary Observations on Points of Classical Interest and Importance connected 
with Homer and his Writings. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A. 
Of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; and formerly one of the Masters of 
Christ’s Hospital. 
London: printed for J. G. & F. Rivington; Loncman & Co.; E. Witiiams; 
Hamitrton & Co.; J. Duncan; Wuirtraxer & Co.; Simpxin & Co.; end B. 
FELLOWES. 


In Octavo, price 9s. 


I ISSERTATION on the PROGRESS of ETHICAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, chiefly during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, by the 

Right Hon. Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH. With a Preface by the Rev. WILLIAM 
WHEWELL, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“‘ Done with taste, discrimination, and, as far as the subject would admit, that ease and perspicuity 
which flow from the complete mastery of a congenial subject."—Quarterly Review. 

“‘ The admirable treatise on the History of Ethical Philosophy by Sir James Mackintosh.”"—Edin- 
burgh Review. 

Apam and Cares Biack, Edinburgh; Loneman and Co.; Stmpxtx, MARSHALL, 
and Co.; Wuittaker and Co.; and Hamriton, ApaMs, and Co., London. 


Vol. II. No. II. a 
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MR. COURTHOPE’S IMPROVED EDITION OF 
DEBRETT’S PEERAGE. 
Just Published, in one handsome Volume, price 1/. 8s. in cloth boards, 
the Twenty-first Edition, of 


EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE of the United Kingdom of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Edited by Wirt1am Courtuope, Esq. 

*,* This new Edition comprises the recent additions to the Peerage, with the Arms 
complete, engraved from Drawings by Harvey. The Dormant and Extinct Peerage 
the most complete hitherto given in any similar work. 

London: printed for J. G. & F. Rivincton; J. & W. T. CLanke; LonoMAN and 
Co.; T. Cavett; Joun Ricuarpson; J. M. Ricuarpson; BALDWIN and CRADock; 
S. Bacster; J. Booker; J. Bootn; Harcuarpand Son; R. Scnuotey; HAMILTON 
and Co.; SHERWOOD and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; ALLEN and Co.; E. HopeGson ; 
W. Picxertnc; T. & W. Boone; Houtsten and Son; and J. TEMPLEMAN. 


GILBER1’S CLERICAL GUIDE. 


Just published, in One Volume, Royal 8vo., price 1/. 2s. in cloth boards, 
a New Edition, of 


HE CLERICAL GUIDE, and ECCLESIASTICAL DIRECTORY: 


containing a complete Register of the Dignities and Benefices of the Church of 
England, with their respective Value, founded on an average of Three Years; and 
exhibiting the Names of the Incumbents, Patrons, and Impropriators, County, Diocese, 
Archdeaconry, Population, and Church Accommodation of the Livings: compiled 
from the Report of the Commissioners appointed “ to inquire into the Revenues and 
“ Patronage of the Established Church in England and Wales;” and presented to 
both Houses of Parliament, in June 1835, by Command of His Majesty. To which 
are added, an alphabetical List of the Dignitaries and Beneficed Clergy, and the 
Ecclesiastical Patronage at the disposal of the King, Lord Chancellor, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Archbishops, Bishops, Deans and Chapters, Prebendaries 
of Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, Colleges at the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, &c., &c. 


Printed for J. G. & F. Rivixcron, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall. 








Vol. XII. Part II. price 18s., and Part LX XI. price 6s., are published this day. 


HE VOLUME now completed, is enriched with a great variety of 

Articles and Treatises, many of them entirely new, in the AR'T'S and 

SCIENCES, in BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, STATISTICS, and MISCELLA- 
NEOUS LITERATURE. 

Among the Treatises in the First Department are HYDRODYNAMICS, by Sir 
Davip Brewster, LL.D., F.R.S., &.—ICHTHYOLOGY, by James Witson, Esq., 
F.R.S.E.—IRON-MAKING by Henry Birkinsuaw, Esq. of the Bedlington Iron 
Works.—JOINERY, by Tuomas TrepGo tp, Esq., Civil Engineer; and JURISPRU- 
DENCE, by James MI Lt, Esq. 

Among the Biographical Articles, are JerrERson—JESUsS—JoHNSON—J OuNSTON— 
Kant—Kean—KemBie—KerpLter—Knox—Kosciusko—KorTzesuk. And in the 
Department of History, Statistics, and Miscellaneous Literature, are IcELAND—INaQu1- 
SITION— INSTINCT — INSURANCE — IRELAND— ITALY —JAMAIcA—JAPAN—Java — 
JERUSALEM—J EWs— KAMTSCHATKA — KentTucKYy — KILDARE— KILKENNY — KIN- 
CARDINE—KIRKCUDBRIGHT, &c. &c. 

Besides the Engravings, which are uniformly executed in the first style of Art, the 
Articles in this Volume are illustrated by nearly 200 Woodcuts, which in many cases are 
preferable to Engravings, from the immediate juxta-position in which they can be placed 
with the passages they are intended to illustrate. 

ApamM and Cuarces Brack, Edinburgh; Simpxtn, Marsuatt, and Co.; Wuir- 
TAKER and Co., Hamitton, ADAms, and Co., London; and Jonn Cummine, Dublin, 
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LAW OF NATIONS. 


Just published, in Two Volumes Octavo, price 14. 1s. 


Excements OF INTER-NATIONAL LAW, with a Sketch of the 
History of the Science, 
By HENRY WHEATON, L.L.D. 
Resident Minister from the United States in America, to the 
Court of Berlin. 
B. FeLtLowes, Ludgate Street, London. 


5, Tavistock Street, April 9, 1836. 


SER’S LITERARY CHRONICLE. 
Price 3d. 


The only Periodical now published Weekly, of ORIGINAL, BRITISH, and 
FOREIGN LITERATURE.—No. XIX. of which is now ready; also Part IV. 
for April. 

The Original Papers, under the head “ Adversaria,” by the eminent Laud, have now 
extended to seven, and are continued weekly; also the Bystander—the Continental 
Towns—the Letters on Phrenology—Sketches of the Bar—Haunts about Town— 
Reviews extraordinary—the Beauties of Wordsworth—Original Poetry—the Proceedings 
of the Learned and Scientific Societies—the Fine Arts—the Opera (by a celebrated 
writer )—Theatres—Music, &c.: together with Original Reviews, aad various Articles 
upon subjects of interest and amusement never before accomplished by any weekly 
Periodical at the price of Fraser's Literary Chronicle. 

*,* The First Series of Papers, by the late S. T. CoLERIDGE, were concluded in 
No. XVI.; and a Second Series will shortly be commenced. 

A speedy application for the early Numbers is strongly recommended, to enable New 
Subscribers to complete their Sets, as the Proprietors have already issued three Editions 
of some of their Numbers. 

To be had at the Office, 5, Tavistock Street; and of all Booksellers and Newsmen 


in Town and Country. 


On the Ist of November, was published, Part. L, price 2s., of an entire 
New Work, entitled, 
HE ENGINEER’S and MECHANIC’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 
. comprehending Practical Illustrations of the Machinery and Processes employed 
in every Description of Manufacture of the British Empire. With nearly Two Thousand 
Engravings. 
By Luxe Hesert, Civil Engineer; 
Editor of the History and Progress of the Steam Engine, Register of Arts, 
and Journal of Patent Inventions, &c. 
There are Six Parts published. 

To be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts, price 2s. each, forming Two thick Octavo 
Volumes, beautifully and closely printed, with a Type cast on purpose for this Work. 
The Engravings on Wood (about 2000) will be interspersed with the descriptive 
Letter-press. 

London: Tuomas KEtLy, 17, Paternoster Row: and sold by Simpxkin, MARSHALL, 
and Co., and all other Booksellers. 


LEWIS ON IRELAND. 


Just published, in Octavo, price 12s. 


Ox LOCAL DISTURBANCES IN IRELAND, and on the IRISH 
CHURCH QUESTION. 
By GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Esq. 
B. Fettowes, Ludgate Street, London. 
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SECRET STATE PAPERS. 


Publishing every Saturday, Price 1s. 


THE PORTFOLIO; 
A COLLECTION OF STATE PAPERS, 
THE HISTORY OF OUR TIMES. 


~~ —ne -- - 





“ Tuese documents, if worthy of attention, will excite it; nor do they require 
authentication beyond that which is conveyed in their own composition. Such docu- 
ments, when they have seen the light, have before this only appeared at an interval of 
generations and centuries from the act and the circumstances connected with the events. 
The drama has generally been acted and concluded before the curtain that concealed 
the machinery has been raised, or the costume assumed by the performers has been laid 
aside. Here we have the full revelation of events in progress, of objects yet in prospect 
only, the interpretation of facts of the deepest import not understood before, and the full 
development of vast projects of conquest and dominion, which but to have suspected was 
to have merited the character of visionary. But if it never has occurred before that 
the diplomatic secrets of a great power should thus be laid bare to the gaze of mankind 
at the period of the events themselves, and in the midst of bold and confident march and 
bearing, never were such talents yet brought to bear on the pursuit, by diplomatie 
means, of foreign conquest; never has such ability been applied to judging of other 
states, nor higher literary powers employed in exposition or disquisition. 


CONTENTS. 


No. I.—Memoir on the means of maintaining Tranquillity in the Interior of Germany, 
in the event of War with the Exterior, drawn up at the desire of the King of 
Prussia, by Count Bernstoff, Jan. 29, 1831. 


No. II.—Suppressed Passage of the Speech of the Emperor Nicolas at Warsaw; with 
Observations on the Practical Results of that Speech.—Observations on “ Memoir 
on the State and Prospects of Germany, drawn up under the direction of a Mi- 
nister at St. Petersburgh, confidentially communicated to several of the German 
Governments.” 


No. III.—On the Speech of the Emperor Nicolas to the Polish Deputation ; Warsaw 
Version, Frankfort Versiou, Petersburgh Version —Memoir on the State and 
Prospects of Germany, &c. concluded. 


No. IV.—Observations on the Contents of this Number.—Copy of Despatch from Prince 
Lieven, aud Count Mastuzevic, addressed to Count Nesselrode, dated London, 
13th June, 1829.—Declaration of Circassian Independence, addressed to the 
Courts of Europe.—New Phase of the Warsaw Speech. 


vA 
° 


. V.—Despatch of Prince Lieven, dated London, Jan. 4, 1§29.—Despatch from Count 
Pozz9 di Rerge to Count Nesselrode, dated Paris, Dec. 10, 1826.—State and 
Prospects of Cireassia.—Progress of the Warsaw Speech.—The Augsburgh 
Gazette. 
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No. VI.—Despatch from Count Pozzo di Borgo, dated Paris, Dec. 22, 1826.—Letter 
from the Emperor Nicolas to Count Pozzo di Borgo.—Mr. Canning’s Speech 
on Portugal.—State and Prospects of Circassia, with a Map.—lIrruption of 
Persians into Russia during the last War.—Russia and Europe.—The Moscow 
Gazette. 


No. VII.—Copy of a very secret Despatch from Count Pozzo di Borgo, dated Paris, 
Dec. 10, 1828.—State and Prospects of Circassia, with a Map, &c., &c. 


No. VIII. and IX.—A very secret Despatch from Count Pozzo di Borgo, dated Paris, 
Nov. 28, 1828, continued.—State and Prospects of Circassia.—On the Sclavonian 
Populations not subject to Russia. 


No. X.—On the Opening of the Parliamentary Session of 1836.—On the Military 
Occupation of Constantinople and the Dardanelles by Russia, with a Map.— 
Russia’s Naval Force in the Black Sea.—-Trait of Russian Diplomacy.—On the 
Commercial Control possessed by Great Britain over Russia. 


No. X1I.—On the Contents of the present and following Numbers of the Portfolio.— 

Copy of a Despatch from M. de Tatistcheff, dated Vienna, June 29, 1827.—Copy 
of a Despatch from M. de Tatistcheff, dated Vienna Feb. 5, 1829.—Austrian 
and Russian Military Movements.—Sclavonic Relationship of Russia and 


Poland.—Turkish Oil and Russian Tallow. 


No. XII.—Copy of a very secret Despatch from Count Pozzo di Borgo, dated Paris, 
Dec. 14, 1821.—Extract from a Letter from Constautinople.—Canadian, Baltic, 
and Turkish Timber.— Russian, German, and Asiatic Commerce, extracted from 
a German Work. 


No. XIII.—Copy of a very secret Despatch from Count Pozzo di Borgo, dated Paris, 
Dec. 14, 1828, concluded.—Mr. Canning and the Duke of Wellington.— Austrian 
Commerce, extracted from a German Work.—The Russian Tariff.— Extracts from 
the Russian Tarifi.—Recent Moditications of the Taritt. 


No. XIV.—Report of an Audience with the Emperor Francis, addressed to the Emperor 
Nicolas, by General Krasinsky.— Memoir on the Means possessed by Russia for 
breaking up the Alliance between France and England.—Letter from Constan- 
tinople.—Russia and Europe, extracted from The Courier.—New Constitution 
granted to the Don Cossacks.—Parliamentary Debate on the Policy of Russia.— 
English and Russian Tallow. 


No. XV.—Observations.—Copy of a confidential Memoir from a Prussian Diplomatic 
Agent at Frankfort, to the Cabinet at Berlin, 1822, on a System of Policy for 
Prussia.—Copy of a Despatch from Prince Metternich to Count Colloredo, the 
Austrian Ambassador at Dresden, dated Presburg, Sept. 28, 1830.—Extracts 
from a Pamphlet, “ England, France, Russia, and Turkey.’’—Effect of the 
German Customs Union on Great Britain, extracted from a German Official 
Work.—-Correspondence—1. Extract of a Letter from * © * —2. To the Editor. 


—3. Idem. 


No. XVI.—From Count Krasinsky to the Emperor Nicolas. — First Interview with 
Prince Metternich, June 4, 5, 1829.—Memoir on Sweden.—Debate in Parliament 
on the Occupation of Cracow.—Navigation of the Danube.—The Russo-German 
Press and the Portfolio—Commercial Intercourse with Russia and Turkey.— 


Correspondence. 





No. XVII.—Report of Count Krasinsky to the Emperor Nicolas.—Second Interview 
with Prince Metternich, June 4, 1829.—Note presented by Count Krasinsky to 
Prince Metternich.—Prussian Officers in the Turkish Service.—Trait of Russian 
Frankness. — Correspondence — Germany —Greece—Wallachia—China.— Rus- 
sian Note to the Porte. 


London: James Ripeway and Sons, Piccadilly; and all Bookecllers. 
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ORPORATION OF THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 


Established by Royal Charter in the reign of George I., A. D. 1720, for Marine, 


Fire, and Life Assurances. 


Offices, 19, Birchin Lane, and 43, Pall Mall. 





JOHN C. POWELL, Ese., Governor. 
ABEL CHAPMAN, Ese., Sus-Governor. 
JOHN HILLERSDON, Esea., DeErpuTY-Governor. 


DIRECTORS. 


Robert Allen, Esq. 
George Barnes, Esq. 
Henry Blanshard, Esq. 
John W. Borradaile, Esq. 
Edward Burmester, Esq. 
Henry Cayley, Esq 
Aaron Chapman, Esq., M.P. 
Robert Cotesworth, Esq. 
Richard Drew, Esq. 
John Furse, Esq. 

George H. Gibbs, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. 


Edward Harnage, Esq. 
William King, Esq. 
John Ord, Esq. 

John Plummer, Esq. 
George Probyn, Esq. 
John Rees, Esq. 

Jacob Sims, Esq. 
Daniel Stevenson, Esq. 
Thomas Weeding, Esq. 
James Williams, Esq. 
L. P. Wilson, Esq. 
Henry Woodfall, Esq. 


Persons effecting Life Assurances with this Corporation, have the choice of two Scales, 
which are formed so as to be particularly favourable to the Assured. 

The one subject to annual abatement after five years Payment or Premium, the 
Assured having the advantage of entire exemption from all liability of Partnership, and 
from the charges of management, which are borne by the Corporation. 


The other at a lower rate, without abatement 


In the Fire Department, Assurances are effected at the lowest rates. 

Marine Assurances effected at the current Premiums of the day. 

Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of £.100 for the whole term of any 
Single Life, subject to abatement as described above. 


Premium. 
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the Offices, 19, Birchin Lane, and 43, Pall 
Mall, where Prospectuses and every information may be obtained. 


JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 
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WITH MASSEY’S PATENT DETACHED LEVER, 


Universally recommended and acknowledged to be the most accurate and cheap principle on 
which a Watch can be made. 


To be had, capped, jewelled, hard dial, hand to mark the seconds, going fusee, to continue going 


whilst being wound up, in strong double-bottom silver cases, warranted, at . . . £6 60 
Gentlemen’s Lever Watches, similar to the above, in strong gold cases . . . - . - 16160 
Ladies’ Watches, very fine jewelled movements, gold dial,gold cases . . . - - - - 10 00 
Vertical Watches, fine jewelled movements, in strong silvercases . . . « + + « « 3 10 0 
Massey’s patent royal seconds Watches (on the lever principle), particularly adapted for 

nautical men, and strongly recommended to the medical profession . . . . . - - 10100 


Watches of every description repaired by practical and experienced workmen. 
MASSEY AND WINDHAM, No. 4, Birchin Lane, and 78, Cornhill. 
Where may be had 
MASSEY’S PATENT PERPETUAL LOG AND SOUNDING MACHINE, 
for the Preservation of Shipping. 





TO SPORTSMEN, TRAVELLERS, MERCHANTS, AND 
CAPTAINS OF SHIPS. 








HORN’S POTTED YARMOUTH BLOATERS; now in high perfection. 

The increasing demand for this most delicious preparation proves, beyond all doubt, it is 

far superior to any thing of the kind ever yet offered to the Public for Sandwiches, Toast, Biscuits, 
&c., and as an excellent relish for Wine. In Pots, 1s. and 2s. each. Warranted in all climates. 

‘“* In this preparation, the flavour of the Herring is preserved unimpaired, if not improved; the 
prime parts of the fish are concentrated in a substance about the consistency of butter, and which 
may be used in the same way; and, being put up in neat and portable pots, a treat may be enjoyed 
at any time, without the unpleasant smell and other inconveniences which attend the dressing and 
partaking of herrings in the ordinary way.’’— Watchman. 

THORN’S TALLY-HO! SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Chops, Cutlets, made Dishes, and 
all general purposes, is the richest and most economical Sauce now in use, imparting a zest not 
otherwise acquired. In bottles, 2s. and 4s. Warranted in all climates. 

“ We have tried (crede experto) Thorn’s Tally-ho! Sauce, and can pronounce it exquisite. We 
know nothing of the ingredients—that we leave to such as are more “ curious in fish sauces” than 
we are; but we can speak to the ricliness of its flavour, which, to our thinking, would create an 
appetite under the ribs of death.” —Satirist. 

Wholesale at the Warehouse, 223, High Holborn; of all wholesale Oilmen and Druggists in 
London; and retail by all respectable Oilmen, Grocers, and Fishmongers in the United Kingdom. 

Caution—The Proprietor, being aware of several spurious compositions that are daily offered 
to the Public under the name of Potted Bloaters, begs them to observe his signature, ALEX. THorN, 
on the side of the Pot, without which it cannot be genuine. 
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BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PI Zs 
& LLS. 
The decided superiority of this medicine over 
every other hitherto offered to public notice for 
the cure of those dreadfully painful diseases Gout, 
Rheumatic Gout, Rhematism, Lumbago, &c. is 
so fully manifested by a rapidly increasing sale, and 
the testimony of thousands in every rank of lifet 
that those who are aware of the existence of such 
a remedy, and have not availed themselves of try- 
ing its efficacy, cannot truly be objects of sympa- 
thy. The testimonials of the astonishing effects of 
this medicine are nniversally accompanied by the ant 
fact, that no inconvenience of any sort attends its 
administration, but that the patient without feeling fol 
the operation of the medicine, is universally left in 
a stronger and better state of health than expe. 
rienced previous to being afflicted with this disease: 
and in all cases of acute suffering, great rellef is 
experienced in a few hours, anda ¢ure is generally 
effected in two or three days. 


The following few cases are submitted to the notice ofthe afflicted; numerous references to persons in every 
rank of life, in varions parts of the kingdom, may be had at 229, Strand, London. 


CURE OF RHEUMATIC GOUT—A VERY DISTRESSING CASE, i 
Sir,—After taking your invaluable Blair’s Gout and Rheumatic Pills, I should be wanting in gratitude if I 

did not acknowledge to you that I am perfectly cured, and (thank God) am able now to follow my usual employ- ; 

ment. I had been severely attacked with the Gout, so that I was confined to my bed for nearly two months, and 

suffered dreadfully—all my limbs were much swollen, andI wasin the most excruciating pain, when I was sup- 

plied with your Pills, which has been the means of restoring me te my health and my employment.—tI am, sir, : 

with every mark of gratitude, your obedient servant, JESSE BOWLER. Ft 
22, Portpool-lane, Hatton-garden, 22d April, 1835. oS 


COPIES OF TWO LEITERS FROM LEEDS. \ 

Mr. Provt, Sir,—I have been long subject to the Gout, and having occasion to travel to Manchester on busi. 
ness, on my arrival there I was again severely attacked with my old complaint, my feet having become much swol- 
len, su that I was unable to put on my shves, and fearing that I should be laid up some time from home, as the 
pain generally continued some weeks, I thought it better to return as quickly as possible, and therefore took my 
place by coach ; but previous to setting off | purchased a box of Blair’s Gout and Rheumatic Pills, and only took 
two doses, when, to my great astonishment, I felt quite well ere I arrived home ; and by having a box coustantly 
by me, I am now able to ward off any of the severe attacks 1 had formerly been accustomed to. 

lam, sir, yours repectfully, 

Thorner, near Leeds, Oct. 8, 1835. GEO. THOMPSON. 

To Mr. Prout, Sir,—Unaccustomed to eulogise, or even to think favourably of advertised medicines of any 
kind, but having suffered several months from an affection of one knee and foot, which had been repeatedly 
blistered and bled with leeches without any permanent relief; also having employed warm Harrowgate baths, as 
wel) as Byxton waters, with as little success, I was at length prevailed upon bya most intimate friend, who had 
experienced essential benefit from Blair’s Pills, to try a box, which I did ; and, by persevering a fewdays, I was 
considerably relieved, and in less than a fortnight 1 was able to walk up the Cheven with perfect ease, and with- 
out my slick. You will have the goodness, sir, to hand this acknowledgment of my gratitude to the inventor 
of this invaluable medicine, which has convinced me thatall advertised medicines are not quackery. 








Otley, Oct. 1, 1835. W. H.® 
* Mr. E Smecton, east corner of Albion-street, Leeds, will satisfy any person respecting the author of this 
letter. i 
® 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CURE OF GOUT IN SORE LEGS. 
Effected in about a week. 


This is to certify thatl, EDWARD HARSANT, of Northampton-street, Islington, in the county of Middle- 
gex, Carpenter, was afflicted with the Gout in both my legs, which swelled to a most extraordinary size, and, in 
addition to the always very painful suffering produced by that disease, mine was much increased by having for 
twenty-five years suffered much from sore legs, the effect of the Gout — which induced my friends to think F 
should not survive my deplorable state, when I was prevailed upon to make a trial of Blair's Gout and Rheuma- 
tic Pills, which, to the astonishment o: all who knew me, so completely effected their purpose that in less than a 
week L wasable to goout, and in a few days more to resume my business ; feeling it my duty todo all I can to induce 
others to avail themselves of so dvsirable a remedy, I make this voluntary certificate of my case, and hereby au- 
thorise the Proprietor to publi+h the same in any way he may think proper. 


RRA 


Witness my hand this 18th day of March, 1835. EDWARD HARSANT. 
A CURE OF OLD STANDING RHEUMATISM. a 
Sir,—During a period of thirty-seven years I was postman at Dulwich, which situation I found myself under a 


the necessity of suliciting his Majesty’s Post Master General to relieve me from, in consequence of a most severe 
Rheumatic affliction, under which I had laboured for ten or twelve years. So painful was the disease, that for two 
or three months at atime I could not perform any work whatever. There was no swelling in any part, but the 


pain in my hips, shoulders, and legs, was most excruciating. 
This was my situation until about two months ago, when I saw an advertisement of your Blair’s Gout and 


Rheumatic Pills, and after taking a few doses I found considerable relief, and before I had taken one box was as 
free from pain and as well as though no illness had afflictee me. I continue se tothis moment, and have recom- 
mended them in my neighbourhood with great success. W. HALE, 

Dulwich, Surrey, September 26, 1833. 

These Pills are taken, without the least care or attention, by either sex, young or old, and have 
the peculiar property of entirely removing the disease without debilitating the frame,which is uni- 
versally left in a stronger and better state than before the malady commenced. Ani there is 
another most important effect belonging to this medicine—tbat it prevents the disease flying to the 
brain, stomach, or other vital part. i 

Sold by THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London, seventh house from Temple Bar ; and 
by his appointment, by most medicine venders in the Kingdom—price 2s. 9d. per box. 
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ESTABLISHED 1784. 








E. P. DOUDNEY & SON. 


Noblemen and Gentlemen desirous of First-rate Clothing for Cash (Fit, Quality, 
and Workmanship, unrivalled), may be supplied to any part of the World at the 
following unparalleled low Prices ; 


{ Superfine Dress Coats . £2 78 
| Extra Imperial Saxony, ‘the best that is 

{ made. : 2150 
| Superfine Frock Coats, Silk facings > 2100 


| ——— Cloth and Cassimere Trowsers, 17s. 6d. to 1 50 
Cantoon and Drill Trowsers, 10s. 6d. per 
pair, or three pair for. 1100 
| Marcellas Waistcoats, 7s. each, or three “for 1 on 
Silk Valencia Dress Waistcoats . 0106 
Petersham Gt. Coats, bound, & velvet collar 220 
Treble-milled Kersey Driving Coats ... 3 390 
Camlet Cloaks, lined throughout . . . . 1 10 
Opera Cloth Walking Cloaks . 1150 
Spanish Cloaks, complete, circle of 93 yards 3 80 
Morning Coats . »«« 880 
Footman’s Suit of Liv ery, comple “ie 


CONTRAC TS~ BY THE YEAR. 
Universally approved of by those Gentlemen who 
study Precision and Economy.—E. P. D. and Son's 
Prices are the lowest ever offered : 

(THE OLD SUITS TO BE RETURNED.) 


Two Suits per year, superfine -- -----------£.7 7 0 
Extra Saxony, the best that is made seeeee 8 60 

Three Suits per year tte cesses 10170 
Extra Saxony, SE deioiciek srs seeeeee 12 50 

Four Suits per year: «+++ ++ ++ ++++++e+ e000 - 4 60 
Extra Saxony, ditto ---+++++ secsesseees 15 18 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 
| REMARKABLY L OW. 


Skeleton Dresses -- -- 0180 
Tunic and Hussar Suits - tte e eee cece ee eneeees 1wWwo 
| Camlet Cloaks «---+++++cecseeesccreeeerees O BG 
' Cloth Cloaks «++-++cececeeeseeeereeeereeees 0156 





THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST ASSORTMENT OF 


SHOOTING JACKETS. 








‘NRAPE GAMBROONS, now so fashionable for Trousers, can be 

seen in the whole piece to great advantage, at the Patentees, FOX and Co.'s, 

as well as their stout Mohair Gambroon, so much approved of for Shooting Jackets, 

Waistcoats, and Trousers; and to prevent imposition, they are all stamped on the hack 
or selvage, 


“ Fox and Co.’s Patent Mohair Gambroons, 28, King Street, Covent Gardea,” 


which the imitators have not ye u bold enough to forge. 
Their Mohair Camlomere Cloaks are found to excel every other waterproof, as they 
repel the wet, and will not confine perspiration. 
India-rubber Capes and Cloaks in great variety, of the best make, 
The Trade supplied as usual. 


Tol. II. No. IT. b 


at very low prices. 
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FRANKS’S SPECIFIC—SOLUTION OF COPAIBA. 


CERTAIN and MOST SPEEDY CURE for 
all URETHRAL DISCHARGES, GLEETS, SPAS- 
MODIC STRICTURES, IRRITATION OF THE KID- 
NEYS, BLADDER, URETHRA, & PROSTRATEGLAND. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From JoserpH Henry GREEN, Esq., F.R.S., one of the Council 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
London. 

‘“* T have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases of discharges 
in the male and female, and the result warrants my stating, 
q that it is an efficacious remedy, and one which does not produce 
the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba. (Signed) “ JoseEpH Henry GREEN. 

‘* 46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

From Branssy Coorer, Esq. F.R.S. Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, and Lecturer on 

Anatomy, &c., &c. 

“ Mr. Bransspy Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. Georce Franks, and 
has great pleasure in bearing testimony of the efficacy of his solution of Copaiba in 
Gonorrheea, for which disease Mr. CooPer has prescribed the Solution in ten or twelve 
cases with perfect success. 

“‘ New Street, Spring Gardens, April 13, 1835.” 

From Wiii1am Hentscu, Esq., No. 3, Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, late House Surgeon 
to the Free Hospital, Greville Street, Hatton Garden. 

“ My Dear Sir,—I have given your Medicine in very many cases of Gonorrhea and 
Gleets, some of which had been many months under other treatment, and can bear 
testimony to its great efficacy. I nave found it to cure in a much shorter time, and 
with more benefit to the general health, than any other mode of treatment I know of; 
the generality of cases have been cured within a week from the commencement of taking 
the Medicine, and some of them in less time than that. Have the goodness to send me 


another supply. 





“ J am, dear Sir, your’s very truly, 
(Signed) “ Witt1am HENTSscH. 
“ Greville Street, Hatton Garden, April 15, 1835.” 

Prepared only by GrorGe Franks, Surgeon, 90, Blackfriars Road, and may be had 
of his Agents, Barctay and Sons, Farringdon Street; Sancer, 150, Oxford Street, 
London; Evans, Son, and Co., 15, Fenwick Street, Liverpool; at the Medical Hall, 54, 
Lower Sackville Street, Dublin; of J. and R. Rares, Leith Walk, Edinburgh; and of 
all wholesale and retail Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom. Sold in 
bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. Duty included. 

Cavution.—To prevent imposition, the Honourable Commissioners of Stamps have 
directed the name of “ Georce Franks, Blackfriars Road,” to be engraved on the 
Government Stamp. 

N.B.—Hospitals, and other Medical Charities, supplied as usual from the Proprietor. 

*,* Mr. Franks may be consulted every day, as usual, until 2 o’clock. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, continues to 
supply DEFICIENCIES of the TEETH, on his improved principle, at the 
same moderate terms, whether arising from neglect, disease of the gums, or age (from a 
single tooth to a complete set), without extracting the roots, or giving any pain, 
and in every case restoring perfect articulation and mastication. An inspection of 
Mr. Howard’s method will immediately convince those at all acquainted with the subject 
of its superiority. Tender and decayed Teeth cured, and effectually preserved from 
further decay.—At home from ten till five. 
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PORTABLE WATER CLOSETS, 
ON AN IMPROVED PRINCIPLE, 


Of the most simple construction, and perfectly free from smell, of various designs, 
adapted to every grade of building, from the cottage to the palace, and varying 
in price from 20s. upward. 


D CHAMBERS, Sole Manufacturer of the above, as also of his 

* newly-invented fixed Closet, requiring no cistern above, the whole apparatus 
being comprised within the space of the seat of an ordinary water closet, respectfully 
invites an inspection of hs MANUFACTURED STOCK by those persons intending 
to purchase, confident they will be found to bear out his assertion of their being far 
superior to every other, 








DANIEL CHAMBERS, Plumber, &c., and sole maker of the above articles, so 
essential to personal comfort, 47, Carey Street, Chancery Lane, London. 





DRESS WAISTCOATS 


Vary in Prices from the rich Silk at 14s, to the most superb Embroi 
dered Satins, Velveis, and Tissues, at Two and Three Guineas each. 

A CENTLEMANLY SUIT OF BLACK, or any other Colour, AND 
A GREAT COAT, FOR SIX CUINEAS (Style and Make first-rate) — 
the Suit, of au excellent Superfine Patent-finished Cloth, separate, for 
£4 4s., the Great Coat, of a fine milled Petersham, for 12 2s,.—Ex- 
cellent Winter Buckskin Trousers, for 20s. per pair; the best Buck- 
skins that are made, for 26s.—The Army Blue Spanish Cloak, 9 yards 
round the bottom, the best ‘Travelling Cloas that is made, tor £2 108.4 
a fine Cloth ditto, with Fur Collar aud Cape, and 9 yards round, 
for £3 3s. 

COUNTRY CENTLEMEN, and those who prefer CONTRACTING 
FOR CLOTHES, by torwarding an old Suit and £5, are supplied with 
a Suit in return of the very best quality, either in Colours or Black. with 
a Frock or Dress Coat, including all Extras, except Velvet Collars, 
which are charged 6s. 

This Statement exemplifies the Benefits derivable at a Ready-Money 
House, conducted ou the System of Charging a definite Per Centage 
Profit on the Purchase Price, which renders it the abiding Interest of 
the Proprietor to PURCHASE AND SUPPLY THE BEST GOODS 
IN THE MARKETS AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE, on 


which principle the 


Metropolitan British and Foreign 
Clothing Establishment 


IS CONDUCTED BY 


GEORGE D. DOUDNEY, 


With whom the Public is now too wel! acquainted to require that he 
s should eulogise himself as a Fashionable Tailor. 








OPIES of EGYPTIAN OBELISKS, Inlaid Chess Tables, Engraved 
Letter Weights, Library Ink-stands, Candlesticks, and Vases, of the finest 
Derbyshire Spars and Marbles, after the most approved antique patterns, manufactured 
by MAWE, 149, Strand: also, Collections of Minerals and Shells, arranged in Cabinets, 
from two to twenty guineas, with several elementary works on Conchology and Mine- 
ralogy, and a superior Assortment of Italian Alabasters, just received, consisting of 
groups, vases, and single figures, with a great variety of small articles. 
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MESS™* FLETCHER, 
Military Tailors and General Clothiers, 


128, NEW BOND STREET. 


Messrs. F., in removing from 33, New Bond Street, to more 
extensive Premises, 128, New Bond Street (late Mottoy’s Horet, one 
door north of Grosvenor Street), have the honour to inform the Nobility 
and Gentry, that they continue to supply the very best articles of Clothing 
at the same moderate prices, for Cash, which has gained them such dis- 


tinction, viz. 


e264 
I SR MN ence de ances weesteenneneed 3 16 6 
Ditto, any other Colour .....cccccceccccccccees eevcces 3 6 0 
Frock ditto, Blue or Black, Skirt lined with Silk .......... 4 18 0 
Ditto, any other Colour .......ccccccccccccccccccscccece 4 5 0 
Trowsers, Blue or Black .......... tine dnd ehebaedaat 1 It O 
Ditto, any other Colour ....0. cecccccccccccccccccsesces’ 1 10 6 
ee eT ee ee ee 0 15 6 
ED ibis aa taicbe hae eee hee Nkeeunwnid ai ebeeae ee 4 6 0 
VERY BEST LIVERIES. 
A Footman’s Suit complete, with Sleeves to Waistcoat, and 
WHO TOREMOD cc cccedccccccececcvcesceseaess 4 5 O 
A Suit, with Kerseymere Breeches .........2++seeeeeeees 4 10 6 
Ditto, with Hair Plagh Breeches ....0cccecessccscecseces 4 15 6 
A Stable or Working Dress .......... cheques teeiasaede 1 4 6 
A Footman’s Extra double-milled Drab Great Coat, with 
Barge Cape ..ccccccccccescccccecccccccce ececccnce 3 13 6 


Gold and Silver Lace, and Crested Buttons, charged the Wholesale Prices. 
Cloaks, Shooting Jackets, Ladies’ Riding Habits, &c. of the best Qualities, 


upon a similar Scale of Prices. 


Under the sanction of many General Officers, they continue to supply 
Regimental Coatees, Epaulettes, Chaco Caps, Swords, and every necessary 
appointment, upon much lower terms than any other House; Officers 
joining or exchanging Regiments will thus ensure a very considerable 
reduction in the expenses, besides the great convenience of obtaining the 
Outfit at one Establishment. 

Deputy Lord Lieutenant's Outfit, complete for 30 Guineas. 


Commt Suit, Complete occ cc cccesccecveecess 20 ditto. 
128, NEW BOND STREET. 
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TO EPICURE S. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL’S CELEBRATED SOHO SAUCE, 
FOR FISH, GAME, STEAKS, MADE DISHES, &c. 


INMORE'’S SHRIMP PASTE, being a superior relish to any 
thing yet offered to the Public, for breakfast, sandwiches, &c. 

DINMORE’S ESSENCE OF SHRIMPS, for every description of 
boiled and fried Fish. 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL’S FLORENCE CREAM, for Salads, 
Lobsters, &c., by which a Salad, after the Parisian manner, may be obtained in one 
minute. 

To be had of most Sauce Venders throughout the Kingdom, and wholesale at Crossr 
and BLACKWELL’s Fish Sauce Warehouse, 11, King Street, Soho. 





MPORTANT to all PARTIES desirous of uniting ELEGANCE with 
ECONOMY in the USE of PLATE GLASS. 
TARIFF PRICES for SASHES and Internal Decorations, at HENRY L. 
COOPER’S, No. 93, Bishopsgate Street Within; Western Branch, No. 57, Conduit 
Street, nine doors from Regent Street, left-hand side. 

















3 | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. Inches. | Inches. Inches. Inches. 
é ie | | re | | eee 0 ne | 
= | 15 is | 2 | 2 | 2% | 2 30 
[Han €2i ha di de 4241864: 41282 «@ d.| £.3.4.| 2.8. a. 
10 07 5/0 9 3/010 6/011 9/013 8/015 6 01611 
1] 0 8 4/010 5;,01110;018 2,015 8 | 017 6/019 2 
12 0 9 3/011 6/013 0;014 6/01611}019 8/1 1 6 
13 010 2;012 7{|0 14 4/01511;01810}1 110,1 8 9 
14 011 2/013 9/015 6/017 6;1 0 9)1 811 1 6 1 
15 012 1/'01411;)016 11; 019 2/12 8])1 61 1 8 2 
16 |013 0'016 0/018 6/1 010)/1 4 7!1 8 0/110 0 
17 101811'017 4/1 0 0;1 2 7};1 6 6/1 9 9/;11110 
18 |01411;);018 9/1 1 6/1 4 8}1 8 2/111 6;113 9 
19 01510;1 0 2}/1 8 2/1 5611/1 9 8/118 23,115 7 
20 01611;1 1 6/1 4 6/1 7 6/111 3/115 0/117 6 
22 019 2,1 4 3;);1 7 6/110 3)114 5};118 6/2 1 8 
25 128 1 8 2/111 8}/114 5}119 1/2 8 9/2 611 
28 1 61!111 6/115 0|118 6/2 8 9;2 9 0/212 6 
30 18 2!113 91117 6};2 1 3;2 611,212 6|216 3 
32 110 0| 1 16 0}/2 0 0/2 4 0/210 0)216 0/3 0 Oo 
34 11110':118 3/2 2 6/2 6 91|218 2}2 9 6|)3 8 9 
36 113 9';2 0 6/2 5 0;2 9 6/216 3/3 3 0/383 7 6 
38 115 7'2 29;2 7 6;212 31:219 41/3 6 6/3811 8 
40 117 6,;2 5 0|2 911/215 0,3 2 6)310 0/316 5 


| 





Or any sizes containing from three feet to eight feet, at 9s. per foot; thus a plate 
being thirty inches by eighteen inches, containing three feet 9 inches superficial measure, 
and costs 1/. 13s. 9d. as per above tariff. All under three feet superficial at a reduction. 

Carving, Gilding, and Glasses Silvered. A variety of splendid Chimney, Pier, 
Cheval, and Toilette Frames always on sale. 

The Cabinet, Upholstery, and General Furnishing, as usual, conducted upon the 
principles of endeavouring to deserve the patronage of the public, by offering none but 
the best qualities of goods at prices to meet the times, and to the artisan remunerating 
wages. By these arrangements all classes will participate in those advantages which 
integrity alone can command and industry supply, in the production of articles, which, 
for equal quality, cannot be undersold. Merchants, Captains, and Dealers, supplied 
on advantageous terms, No. 93, Bishopsgate Street Within; and No. 57, Conduit 
Street, nine doors from Regent Strect. Please observe the Name and Number. 
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47, 


CORN HILL, 


LONDON, 


WATCHMAKER, 
GOLDSMITH, 
AND 


SILVERSMITH. 


ments, to strike the hours and half-nours, re- 


Warranted—Five Guineas each. 


[ April, 


WITH GLASS SHADES, 


Going for Eight Days, 
_ ot to Strike. 
Warranted—Four Guineas each. 


PATENT LEVER WATCHES. 


SILVER CASES. 


With Double Bottom Cases ........ £6 sf ° Ladies’, with elegant Gold Dial .. 
6 


With Hunting Cases ............. 


Gentlemen’s, with Enamel Dial.... 


GOLD CASES. 


This celebrated construction (the most accurate on which a Watch can be made) is now 
offered atthe above price, with the latest improvements, i.e. the Detached Escapement, Jewel- 
led in Four Holes, Capped, Hand to mark the Seconds, and maintaining power to continue 


going while winding up. 


VERTICAL WATCHES—TWO GUINEAS EACH WARRANTED. 


A quantity may be selected from, with sound Second-hand Movements, of various sizes, all 
at the above price. 


Ss 
: —_ 
IN ELEGANT CASES, 
With finely and accurately-finished Move | Shewing the whole Mechanism of the Clock: 
quire winding only once in Eight Days. 


N.B.—A Pamphlet, containing a Detailed List of Prices of Plate, Plated Goods, 
Watches, Clocks, &c. may be had Gratis. 





FRENCH MAGAZINE. 
Publishing in Numbers, price 2d. each, and 


Monthly Parts. 

# E CAMELE O N. 

Politics are strictly excluded from this perio- 
dical, and anything that might alarm English 
feelings and delicacy is also carefully avoided. 
The editor having resided a long time in this 
country as a professor of his native language, 
is perfectly able to discriminate between what 
may and what may not suit the domestic ha- 
bits and tastes of the English; for this is a 
work especially addressed to families, to the 
young people of both sexes, and is intended 
as an agreeable assistant to their French 
lessons and exercises. 


H. Hoorenr, 13, Pall Mall East. 


One Volume, 8vo., price 12s., illustrated with 
plates coloured from Nature. 


STHMA, its SPECIES and COM- 
L PLICATIONS, or Researches into 
the Pathology of Disordered Respiration, 
with Remarks on the Remedial Treatment 
applicable to each variety; being a Practical 
and Theoretical Review of this Malady, con- 
sidered in its simple form, and in connection 
with Disease of the Heart, Catarrh, Indi- 
gestion, &c. 

By Francis H. Ramapce, M.D., 
F.L.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, and Senior Physician to the 
Infirmary for Asthma, Consump- 
tion, and other Diseases of 
the Chest, 


London: LonGMAN and Co. 
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In Octavo, price 6d. Dr. BLAGBORNE on the NATIONAL 
N ESSAY on PASSIVE OBE- UNIVERSITIES and on DISSENTERS, 


DIENCE, as connected with the price 1s. 6d. 


principles of Christianity, the rights of sub- HE REVENUES of the NATIONAL 
jects, and the duties of rulers. UNIVERSITIES CONSIDERED 


with a view to their being opened to Dis- 
senters; being a REPLY, amongst others, 
to the Arguments of Dr. TuRTON. 


By Patrick BREWSTER, 
One of the Ministers of the Abbey 
of Paisley. 


Read before the Clerical Society of Glas- By Joseru Biacsorne, M.D. 


gow, 4th April, 1835; and before the Philo-|  « Poverty and shame shall be to him that refuseth 
sophical Society of Paisley, 8th February, | instruction.” —Proverbs. 

1836: and now published at the request of} 
that Society. 





Paisley: G. Curupertson, G. CaLp- Second Edition, price One Shilling. 
WELL, J. Murray, and A. GaRpNeR;| ETTERS on the CORN LAWS, and 
Davip Rogertson, and W. R. M‘Puun,! on the RIGHTS of the WORK- 
Glasgow; Otiver & Boyp, and Apam! ING CLASSES; originally inserted in The 
Biack, Edinburgh; Wess, Birmingham ;| Morning Chronicle; showing the injustice, 
and Ripeway, London. |and also the impolicy of empowering those 
| among a people, who have obtained the pro- 
| prietary possession of the lands of a country, 
| to increase, artificially, the money value of 

SOUTER’S SCHOOL LIBRARY, | their exclusive Estates, by means of arbi- 
eJ « removed from St. Paul’s Churchyard, | TY charges, made on the rest of the people, 
to No. 131, Fieet Street; where may be| for the necessaries of life. 
had, just published, “ BeLror’s OuTLINE| 
Maps,” 15 inches by 14, to be filled up by| 
Students in Geography, price ls. each, or| 
ls. 6d. on Bristol board. All School Books| London: Henry Hoorer, 13, Pall 
and Stationery may be had as usual. Mall East. 


By H. B. T. 





UNIVERSITIES, &c. 


OXFORD IN 1834. 
In Two Parts, Second Edition, price Six Shillings. 


Brack GOWNS and RED COATS, or OXFORD in 1834 A 
Satire, addressed to His Grace the Duke of Wellington, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, Field Marshal in the Army, Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, &c., &c. 


Contents.—Part I. The Intellectual System of Oxford—The Discipline and Morale 
of Oxford. Part II. A Simple Tale of Seduction—On the Admission of Dissenters, 
and on the Character of the University of London—The Installation and Conclusion. 


“ There is in them the blending of almost all styles, and the author fails in none. Let all those who can 
either enjoy a laugh or a tear, a joke or a misfortune, a quiz or a sentiment, get this work, and they will 
not fail of enjoyment.”—Metropolitan Magazine. 


“« A very poetical and potent satire ; displaying talents of a distinguished order. It is highly Whig; 
fiercely Anti-Tory. Lashes the present system and leading men of the University; praises the London 
University, and advocates the admission of Dissenters; and in No. IV. introduces, by way of Episode, a 
Tale of Seduction, which, like the rest, is written with a vigorous and glowing pen.” —Literary Gazette. 


* A biting satire, full of bitter reproach against Oxford, for electing the Duke to the Chancellorship, and 
— the University severely for the defects of its ‘ intellectual system.’ We have not read such lines as 
these for a long time. They recal the days of the Dunciad, and are even more fierce than the ‘ Baviad 
and Meviad.’ The author is evidently an Oxford man, but he preserves his incog. adroitly.”—Atlas. 


James Ripeway and Sons, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 
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In the Press, and shortly will be Published, Price Fifteen Shillings. 
LAOCOON, 
An Essay on the Relative Limits of 
, Og Fes A N D PAINTHIN G, 
Translated from the original German of GorrHoLp Epurarm Less1na, 
By WILLIAM ROSS, 
Late Professor of Painting and Sculpture in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. 





*,* The Laocoon of Lessine being a work of distinguished and acknowledged 
merit, it is somewhat surprising, that, with the exception of a few extracts given some 
years ago in a popular periodical, no part of it should have yet appeared in an English 
dress. But Publishers say, that the subject is one in which general readers do not take 
much interest; that though there is a class to whom such a work would be very accep- 
table, it can only be made known to that class by being very extensively advertised ; 
and that thus an expense would be incurred, which it is not probable the limited sales 
could defray. Believing however, that the merits of the work cannot fail to recommend 
it to many readers, the Translator has determined in offering to the Public a complete 
English Version, the execution of which has occupied a part of his leisure hours; and 
wishing to secure himself against the risk of loss—though gain is not his object—he has 





adopted the plan of publishing it by subscription. 


pany the work. 


A List of Subscribers will accom- 








Subscribers’ 


Pames. 


Received by James Ripaway and Sows, Piccadilly. 


Her Royal Highness The Duchess of Kent. 

His Grace The Duke of Hamilton. 

His Grace The Duke of Bedford. 

Her Grace The Duchess of Hamilton. 

Her Grace The Duchess of Sutherland, (4 
copies). 

Most Noble The Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Rt. Hon. The Ear] of Burlington. 

Rt. Hon. The Countess of Burlington. 

Rt. Hon. The Countess of Roden. 

Rt. Hon. Viscount Morpeth, (2 copies). 

Rt. Hon. Lord Gray, of Kinfauns. } 

Another Noble Lord, (2 copies). 

Rt. Hon. Lady Belhaven. 

Rt. Hon. Lady Ruthven. 

Hon. and Very Rev. The Dean of Lichfield. 

Bartholomew, Robt. Esq., Glasgow. 

Bell, Fred. A., Glasgow. 

Bogle, Archd., Esq., of Gilmore-hill. 

Cavendish, Miss, Belgrave-square, London. 

Davidson, James, Esq., Glasgow. 

Deas, P. S., Esq., Edinburgh. 

Donaldson, James, Esq., Glasgow. 

Graham, Patrick, Esq., of Limekilns, (2 
copies). 

Graham, Alex., Esq., Advocate, Edinburgh. 

Graham, John, Esq., of Craigallian. 

Graham, Miss, Limekilns. 

Gregg, Miss Emily, London. 

Gray, Mrs. Wm., Glasgow. 





Harrington, Robert, Esq., Torrance. 

Harrington, Mrs. 

Herries, Miss 

Hooker, Professor, Glasgow. 

Joseph, L. A., Esq., 4th Dragoon Guards. 

Lawrie, Dr. James A., Glasgow. 

Macgill, Professor, Glasgow. 

Marsh, Edward, Esq., Bath. 

Maxwell, John, Esg., M.P. 

Maxwell, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm., Bart. of 
Calderwood. 

M’Lellan, Archd., Esq., Glasgow. 

Pearce, Matthew, Esq., Glasgow. 

Philips, Sir George, Bart., Chipping 
Norton. 

Ramsay, Professor, Glasgow. 

Richardson, John, Esq., of Pitfour. 

Ronald, John, Jun., Esq., Glasgowe 

Sandford, Professor, Glasgow. 

Somerville, Mrs. Mary, London. 

Stapelton, Hon. and Rev. H. J. 

Stapleton, Hon. Miss. 

Stapleton, Hon. Catherine. 

Stirling, Sir Gilbert, Bart., of Mansfield, 
2 copies). 

Wallington, Major, 10th Hussars. 

Walkinshaw, Mrs. Daniel. 

Wyllie, R. C., Esq., Hertford-street, May 
Fair. 
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3, St. James’s Square, May 1. 


The following Sterling Works are this Day Published :— 


I. 
Second Edition of Mr. N. P. Wituts’s New Work. 
In 3 vols. Royal 18mo. £.1 11s. 6d., boards. 


Pencituiines BY THE WAY, 


Second Edition. 


*,.* A continuation of the “ Sketches of English Society.” with “ A Visit to 
Abbotsford,” and the Conclusion of the “ Tour in Scotland,” appear in this Edition— 
with a new Preface, &c., forming nearly half a volume of original matter. 


II. 
By the Author of “ British America,” 3 vols. post Octavo, plates. 


M Y NOT E-BOO K. 


“« Mr. Macgregor has produced a work which, for varied and extensive information, has rarely, indeed, 
been equalled.”—Bell’s Messenger. : 
III. 
Two vols. post Octavo, beautifully bound, price 21s. 
SEKEETC AE: s B Y "2 we oa. 


With numerous illustrations by George CRUIKSHANK. 
“« The work of a person cf various and extraordinary intellectual gifts."—Morning Chronicle. 


IV. 
Second Edition of the New Tragedy, price 2s. 6d., uniform with 
“ The Hunchback.” 


THE PROVOST OF BRUGES. 


“* A noble tragedy, abounding in poetic beauty.”"—Morning Chronicle. 
Vv. 
Two Vols., post Octavo, with a Portrait of his Grace of Devonshire, 


OLD BACHELOR S§S. 


Their Varieties, Characters, and Conditions. 
By the Author of “ Old Maids.” 
“ A glorious vindication of all the ennobling attributes of the sex.”"—Caplain Marryait. 


VI. 
One Vol., post Octavo, 10s. 6d., boards, 
ITALY AND SWITZERLAN D. 


By Witi1Am Tuompson, Esq., Assistant Commissary General. 
“ For the Traveller a more excellent pocket friend cannot be adopted.”—Literary Gazette. 


Joun Macrone, 3, St. James’s Square. 
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MR. BLACKER’S NEW WORK. 


In Octavo, price 7s. cloth, or 6s. 6d. sewed. 


HE CLAIMS of the LANDED INTERESTS to LEGISLATIVE 

PROTECTION considered; with reference to the manner in which, the 

Manufacturing, Commercial, and Agricultural Classes contribute to National Wealth 
and Prosperity, and suitable remedies for relieving the distress of the latter suggested. 


Addressed to the Most Noble the Marquess of Chandos, and the Committee of the 
Central Agricultural Society, 


By WituiamM BLAcker, 
Author of the “ Prize Essay on the Management of Land in Ireland,” 
“ Essay on the Cultivation of Small Farms,” &c., &c. 


James Ripeway and Sons, London; and W. Curry, Jun. and Co., Dublin. 





Works preparing for the Press. 





169, Piccadilly. April 27, 1836. 
THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF RUSSIA. 
In the press, and will be ready in a few Days, price 2s. 6d. 


Te PEOPLE OF RUSSIA, and the POLICY OF ENGLAND. 


James Ripeway and Sons, and all Booksellers in London and Edinburgh. 








Shortly will be Published, 
I. 


THE GERMAN CUSTOMS UNION, 
ITS SYSTEM AND ITS PROSPECTS. 


From the German of Dr. E. F. Nesentus, 

Councillor of State of the Grand Duke of Baden, Director of the Ministry of the 
Interior, President of the Legislative Commission, and Curator of the 
University of Heidelberg, &c., &c., &c. 

In One Volume, Octavo. 


II. 
THE GREEK PEOPLE, 


In their Political, Ecclesiastical, and Civil Relations, 
before and after the War of Independence, down to the 31st of July, 1834, 
From the German. 


By Georcs Louis Von Maurer, 
Councillor of State of the King of Bavaria, Member of the Royal 
Regency of Greece, &c., &c., &c. 
In One Volume, Octavo. 

This Work is an appeal to Europe against the Expulsion of the Regency from 
Greece, in consequence of that: Regency having been represented through Russian agency 
in Europe, as a Russian faction. It contains a vast mass of most important documents, 
besides a very interesting picture of Greek Character, Customs, and Institutions. 


*,* These two Works, on two wholly distinct subjects, upon two separate fields, are 
perhaps the most impressive illustrations of Russian Policy that have ever appeared in 
print. The subjects are perhaps equally important to the interests of Great Britain, 
and have been equally misunderstood. 
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Ill. 


In One Volume, Octavo, 10s. nearly ready. 


OPINIONS OF THE EUROPEAN PRESS ON THE 
EASTERN QUESTION, 


Translated or Extracted from Turkish, German, French, and English 
Papers and Reviews. 


By Davip Ross, of Bladensburg, Esq. 


To those who are anxious to inquire into, and to study the various and important 
subjects connected with our Eastern Relations, it has been a subject of daily regret that 
the various excellent essays that have appeared within a recent period, are so dispersed, 
that it is neither known what amount of information has really appeared, or where it is 
to be procured. We consider, therefore, at the present moment this compilation as 
eminently useful, not merely for the mass of information collected into one point, but 
also from the confidence it must give, by exhibiting the opinions distinctly formed in 
various countries, and the identity of views and opinions in those, however few their 
number, who have made the East a subject of study. The long residence of the Editor 
of this Volume in Eastern Countries, and his intimacy with the Languages, History, 
and Institutions, give the best guarantee for the judiciousness of the selection, while it ex- 
hibits an interest and an industry of a character to which we have been but little 
accustomed by Eastern travellers. 


Works lately Published. 





I. 


THE SPEECH OF LORD DUDLEY STUART ON THE 
POLICY OF RUSSIA, 
Delivered in the House of Commons, Friday, February 19, 1836. 
With an Appendix of Official Documents. 
Price Sixpence. 


II. 
Publishing in Monthly Numbers, with the BotanicaL Specimens partially coloured 
from Nature, price 5s, 6d.—ditto, wholly coloured, 7s.—or, with the entire 
subjects, coloured, 10s. 


THE ARBORETUM BRITANNICUM ; 


Or, the Hardy Trees of Britain, Native and Foreign, pictorially and_ botanically 
delineated, and scientifically and popularly described ; with their History, 
Culture, Uses, and Effects in Landscape Scenery. 

By J.C. LOUDON, F.L.H. & G.S., &c. 


This work will contain Portraits from Nature, to a scale of a quarter of an inch to a 
foot, of all the Trees which endure the open air of Britain, of the sizes which they attain 
in ten years in the neighbourhood of London ; with Botanical Figures in Flower, or in 
Fruit or Seed. The Letter-press will consist of Scientific and Popular Descriptions of 
all the Species figured; Historical and Geographical Notices respecting them in their 
native countries, and since their introduction into Britain, or other parts of Europe; 
Directions for their Propagation and Culture in the Nursery, and in Useful and Orna- 
mental Plantations, and Observations on their Uses in the Arts, and more especially 
on their employment in Landscape Gardening. The whole will be preceded bya general 
Outline of the History and Geography of the Trees and Shrubs of temperate climates 
throughout the World. 

The Drawings are printed from Wood, Engraved by Bramston and Co.; and the 
Author pledges himself that the Work will be completed in two years from January 1, 
1835, in 24 Numbers, forming two thick octavo volumes; namely, one of Letter-press, 
and one of Plates. 
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III. 
In Post 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 
A SUMMARY OF PRACTICAL FARMING; 


With Observations on the Breeding and Feeding of Sheep and Cattle; on Rents and 
Tithes; and on the Present State of Agriculture ; 


By C. HILLYARD, Esq., 


President of the Northamptonshire Farming and Grazing Society. 


* * # #® “© Whose valuable little pamphlet is now before us, and who, in the space of fifty pages, has 
contrived to introduce a volume of Georgical knowledge, the results (as he himself says) of ‘much 
* practical experience, combined with a good deal of reflection and study.’ There are, we should think, few 
individuals connected with the soil, either as landowners or occupiers, to whom the name oft HiLLyarD 
is not as familiar as that of Coke ; and few men have, perhaps, devoted a more earnest attention to the 
best and most profitable system of husbandry in the county of Northampton, than Mr. Hillyard.”—Essex 
Mercury, March 22. 

_“* It is quite sufficient to state of this unpretending little work, that it appears calculated to answer the 
views of the writer. On the subject of ‘ Stall feeding’ he is quite at home, * * *,”—British Farmers’ 
(Quarterly) Magazine, No. 39. 

NORTHAMPTON: PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY T. E. DICEY. 

Lonpon: Sold by Rrpcway & Sons, Piccadilly, and Henry Wx, New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars; M1LLiken & Son, Grafton Street, and Witt1amM Currie, Sack- 
ville Street, Dublin; at the Mercury Orrice, and by Birman, Northampton; 
Stacey, Norwich; Ler, Lewes; De1euton, Worcester; T. B. Watkins, Hereford ; 
W. Ferton, Ludlow; Soppart & Brown, Hull; RowLanp Hurst, Sheffield; and 


T. Davies, Shrewsbury. 
IV. 
ASTRONOMY. 
THE SOLAR ECLIPSE, or the TWO ALMANACKS; 


Or, More Inquiries in Astronomy. By Rosina Maria Zorn tn, Author of “ What 
is a Comet, Papa?” Frontispiece and Diagrams. 
1s. ; or coloured, bound, and gilt, 1s. 6d. 


Miss Zornlin, who so fairly introduced her juvenile friends to the Comet, has now 
undertaken to explain to them the merits of the Solar Eclipse, which, as our readers 
know, is to be visible in May next, either annular or zoned, over a great part of England. 
The little book is further a simple index to Astronomical Terms, and a pleasant Guide 
to the Starry Heavens. The mode of dialogue, between a father and his children, 
makes the explanation as simple as can be desired.”"—Atlas, April 9. 


James Ripeway and Sons, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





PaRKER's TRIKOTIAN CREAM, 


An efficacious Compound for nourishing and beautifying the Hair, and promoting 
its growth. 


That the growth of the human Hair may be promoted by proper external applications, 
is a fact which seems to be universally admitted. Preparations for this purpose, of 
various merit and pretensions, have of late years been offered to the public; the basis of 
them all is, of course, the same; their oily or unctuous quality, which, by cleansing and 
opening the pores, and freeing the roots from all extraneous matter, greatly assists the 
natural growth, and produces, at the same time, a soft and glossy appearance. The 
TriIkoTIAN CREAM not only possesses these properties in a very superior degree, but, 
by the admixture of various chemical ingredients and choice aromatics, it is rendered an 
elegant as well as an important article of the Toilette, as agreeable in its use as effica- 
cious in its operation. 

Sold by the Proprietor, E. Parker, in Bottles, at 3s. 6d. each, at 
184, Piccadilly, London. 





Printed by T. Breticll, Rupert Street, Haymarket, London. 
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NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS, 
OR LATELY PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES RIDGWAY AND SONS, 
And to be had of all Booksellers. 


Volume the First, bound in half russia, lls. 6d. 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW; or, EUROPEAN 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 
*,* No. V. will be published in July. 
STATE PAPERS. 
Nearly ready, price 30s. bound in cloth, and lettered. 

BRITISH and FOREIGN STATE PAPERS, 1832-1833, 
compiled by the “ Lisrarian and Keerer of the Papers” at the 
Foreign Office. 

The Volume since the termination of the War in 1814 will be reprinted as 
speedily as possible. The Volumes for 1818-19, 1819-20, 1828-29, 1829-30, 
1830-21, 1831-32, are now ready. 

This Publication is intended to comprise the principal Documents which have 
been made public, relating to the Political and Commercial Affairs of Nations, 
and to their relations with each other, from the termination of the War in 1814 
to the latest period. 

The Work has, until lately, been printed exclusively for the use of the Govern- 
ment, and of its Diplomatic Agents abroad; but the general interest attached to 
these Collections has led to its publication. 

“It is the most important work of reference that has appeared for many 
years.””— Times. 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA, being a Fifth Edition of England, 
France, Russia, and Turkey, revised and enlarged, 4s. 6d. boards. 


* The action of Russia on Turkey—the treaty of Adrianople, of Unkiar Ske- 
lessi—the convention of St. Petersburgh, have been so completely laid bare in 
* England, France, Russia, and Turkey,’ that we need offer no remark on the sub- 
ject; no attempt has been made to controvert any of its positions; no doubt 
seems even to remain as to their truth. That essay is too succinct to admit of 
useful citation; it cannot be analyzed, because it is itself a condensed analysis of 
an overwhelming subject. Ye must content ourselves with urging it on our 
reader's attention.”"— British and Foreign Review, No. 1. 

“The effect of this publication, on opinion in England, is, perhaps, unparalleled. 
The question interests now, because rendered intelligible.’—Foreign Quarterly 


Review, No. XXX. pis : 

THE SULTAN MAHMOUD, and MEHEMET ALI PACHA. 
By the Author of England, France, Russia, and Turkey. ‘Third 
Edition. 2s. 





~ ‘ al T ~“ 
EASTERN AFFAIRS. 

A STATEMENT OF FACTS, By a Resivenr at Constan- 
TINOPLE. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

“. . . . And a clearer or more incontrovertible statement as to the 
present posture of affairs in the East was certainly never penned. It is evidently 
the production of a man who has not only been a long time in Turkey but has 
lived there under auspices which gave him access to the most infallible sources 
of information.” —Times, Oct. 1. 


TURKEY and RUSSIA; or, Observations on their Political and 
Commerciai Relation with England, By a Mercuant. Price 1s. 6d. 

















































Works published by James Ripeway & Sows. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. ; 

AN ADDRESS to the ELECTORS of DEVONSHIRE. 
By Lorp Joun Russett. And his Speech on the Hustings at 
Exeter; together with his Lordship’s Farewell Address. 6d. 

SUBSTANCE OF THE SPEECH OF LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL at BRISTOL, on Tuesday, 10th November, 1835. 
6d. 











*,* A common Edition, for distribution, 16s. per hundred. 


CORRECTED REPORT of LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S 
SPEECH on the AMENDMENT tothe ADDRESS. 6d. 


LORD DURHAM’S SPEECHES at PUBLIC MEET- 
INGS, and on REFORM. 5s. 6d. 

THE SPEECHES of the HONOURABLE THOMAS (after- 
wards LORD) ERSKINE, when at the Bar, on subjects connected 
with the Liberty of the Press, and against Constructive Treason. 
5 vols. 8vo. 2/. 10s. 


“ We take the opinion of the country, and of every part of the world where 
the language is understood, to be that of the most unbounded admiration of these 


exquisite specimens of judicial oratory, and of great obligations to the Editor of 


the collection.” —Edin. Rev. Vol. xix. 


LORD BROUGH AM. 


In One Volume, 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

SELECTIONS trom the SPEECHES and WRITINGS of the 
Right Hon. HENRY, LORD BROUGHAM, with a Brief Sketch 
of his LIFE. 

“ The Memoir, which precedes these Selections, seems to be more complete 
than any we have hitherto met with, and contains many interesting particulars.” 
-- -Literary Guardian. 


““ We have no doubt that the present will be a very acceptable Volume to a 
large class of readers.”—E.xaminer. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S SPEECH on GENERAL EDUCA. 
TION, with an APPENDIX. 2s. 

DITTO, on the ADDRESS. 2s. 

DITTO, on the POOR LAWS. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 

DITTO, on the ADMISSION of DISSENTERS to the 
UNIVERSITIES. 1s. 

DITTO, on CORPORATION REFORM. Gd. 

LORD COLLINGWOOD’s MEMOIRS AND CORRES- 
PONDENCE, PUBLIC and PRIVATE. By G. L. Newnuam 
Cottincwoop, Esq. F. R.S, Illustrated by a fine Portrait, &c. &c. 
Fourth Edition, in 8vo. 16s. 

“The portrait of one English worthy more is now secured to posterity.”— 
Quarterly Review. 

** We do not know when we have met with so delightful a book as this, or one 
with which we are so well pleased with ourselves for being delighted. Its attraction 
consists almost entirely in its moral beauty.”—Edinburgh Review. 

“* Having thus referred to Lord Collingwood’s Life, 1 may be allowed to say, 
that the publication ef that volume is indeed a national good ; it ought to be in 


every officer's cabin, and in every statesman’s cabinet.” —Southey’s Life of Lord 
Nelson, New Edition, p. 348. 
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Works published by James Ripcway & Sons. 


IRISH CHURCH REFORM. 

CORRECTED REPORT OF THE SPEECH OF THE 
RIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT MELBOURNE, on the SECOND 
READING of the IRISH CHURCH REFORM BILL. Is. 

CORRECTED REPORT OF THE SPEECH OF THE 
RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT MORPETH, in the House of Commons, June 26, 
on introducing the Measure of Irish Church Reform. 1s, 

THE SPEECH OF THE LORD VISCOUNT HOWICK, in 
the House of Commons, July 22, 1835. 6d. 

THE IRISH CHURCH. The Reform Association to the 
Reformers of England, Scotland, and Wales. 4s. 6d. per Dozen. 


A REMONSTRANCE AGAINST THE CRY OF NO 
POPERY. By W. Torrens MeCutracu, Esq., Barrister at Law. 
Second Edition. 1s. 


PARLIAMENTARY TALK; or, the Objections to the late 
Irish Church Bill considered. By a Disciple of Seinen, Third 
Edition, with Additions. 2s. 

“This piquant pamphlet bears internal evidence of the information and 
talent of a writer who must have access to the best sources of information in 
the one case, and ability to treat his subject in the best manner in the other.”’-— 
Literary Gazette. 

‘“* As may be supposed, the publication from which those masterly passages are 
taken, has commanded the attention of the best informed political circles. It 
is an important service to the good cause.” — Examiner, January 3. 


A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON RELIGION AND EDU- 
CATION IN IRELAND. By the Rev. Epwarp Stan ey, A.M., 
Rector of Alderley. Third Edition, with additions. 1s, 


CENSUS OF THE POPULATION OF IRELAND, 1835. 
Abstract of the First Report of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the 
State of Religious and other Instruction in Ireland; distinguishing the number 
of each religious Sect in every Benefice and Parish; together with some Remarks 
in Explanation of the Nature of Parochial Benefices, and of the Principles on 
which the taking of the Census was conducted. By Wiit1amM Ticue HamILTon, 
Esq., Barrister at Law, one of the Commissioners. In 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 








A FEW PLAIN WORDS ro SIR ROBERT PEEL. 6d. 
MR. CANNING. 

The SPEECHES of the RIGHT HONOURABLE GEORGE 
CANNING, corrected and revised by himself, with Memoirs of 
his Life; illustrated by a fine Portrait, Fac-similes of his Hana 
Writing, a Plate exhibitive of his mode of correcting and revising 
his Speeches, &c. in two important passages in the celebrated one 
on Portugal. Six vols. 8vo. Third Edition. £.3 12s. 


The late Right Hon. W. Huskisson, in a Letter to the Editor, alluding to the 
Work, says, “ It is a Work which is destined to convey to posterity the remains 
of his splendid talents as an orator—to exhibit his principles as a statesman 
and to slow with what energy and success he carried those principles into 
execution as a Minister of the Crown.” 





SHIP ARTILLERY.—Price 2s, 6d. 
A MEMOIR on the Use of Shells, Hot Shot, and Carcass Shells, 
from Ship Artillery. By Frank Asyey Hastines, Captain of the 
Greek Steam Vessel of War, Karteria. 

















































Works published by James Ripeway & Sons. 





SKETCHES in GREECE and TURKEY, with the Present 


Condition & Future Prospects of the Turkish Empire. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
“This is a charming Volume, for it embraces both the useful and the 
beautiful.” * * — Spectator. 


In One Volume, 8vo., 7s. boards. 


A SUMMARY of the HISTORY of the EAST INDIA 
COMPANY, from the Grant of their First Charter, by Queen 
Elizabeth, to the present period. By Carrain Tuornton, R.N. 

“‘ Tt may be used as a manual by all parties. It is a succinct collection of 
materials for information and discussion. The details of the Burmese war are 
from the original memoranda and recollections of the Author, who was present in 
it.”,—Asiatic Journal. 


FREE and SAFE GOVERNMENT, traced from the Origin 
and Principles of the British Constitution. By a Cumpertanp 
Lanp-Ownenr, Author of “Free Trade in Corn,” §c. 1 vol. 8s. bds. 


THEORY of the CONSTITUTION, compared with its Practice 


in Ancient as well as Modern Times. By James B. Bernanp, Esq. Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. In 8vo., price lds. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of JOSEPH NAPOLEON 
BUONAPARTE, Count de Survilliers. Second Ed. 3s. 6d. bds. 

“ It contains much that is highly interesting ; indeed, we have rarely met with 
a more pleasing record than the detail of the improvement effected, and the evils 
exterminated, in the accession of Joseph Napoleon to the Throne of Naples. He 
seems to have striven hard to render himself a real benefactor to the people 
amongst whom his lot was for a time cast. The concording testimonies of Gene- 
ral Lamarque, General Foy, Bernardin de St. Pierre, and General Lafayette, 
sufficiently show the estimation in which the Count has been held by those com- 
petent to judge.”—New Monthly Magazine, 1833. 








In a small Volume, ds. 6d. cloth, or 6s. bound, gilt leaves. 

THE COURT AND COUNTRY COMPANION, containing 
the most authentic Tasies of PrecepeNnce among all British Ranks 
and Departments, both Male and Female. Also, Directions for 
Epistolary Correspondence, with Forms of Addresses, Memorials, 
and Petitions : together with Instructions for Presentations at Court, 
and for attending Royal Levees and Drawing Rooms. 

“ Messrs. Ridgway and Sons have conferred an obligation upon the public 
by publishing their Court and Country Companion.” —Court Journal, dug. 1835. 

“ This little publication will be found to be of very great utility in the every 
day business of civilized life; as every one, of whatever rank in society she or 
he may be, may derive correctness and advantage in using it as a vade mecum. 
Foreigners, too, will acquire from it a knowledge of the different orders of 
British rank and titles, and of the forms of British correspondence. The prin- 
cipal novelty, however, consists in the instructions for being presented at 
Court, and for attending Levees and Royal Drawing Rooms. ... This little 
work is neatly finished, and will be a valuable companion to every lady and 
gentleman's writing case.”—Literary Gazette. 


The PEERAGE of the UNITED KINGDOM, with the 
ARMS of the PEERS. Corrected to the latest period. 7s. 6d. bds. 


The BARONETAGE of the UNITED KINGDOM, with the 
ARMS of the BARONETS. Corrected to the latest period. 
7s. 6d. boards. 


*,* Possessors of old editions of Debrett’s, and other Peerages or Baronet- 
ages, require only those Works to render them correct. 














Works published by James Ripeway & Sons. 


EE 


PARLIAMENTARY MANUAL FOR THE YEAR 1836; 
containing the Present and Last Parliaments, Authentic Results of the various 
Polls in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; and a Summary of the Act 2 
William IV. cap 45, to Amend the Representation of the People in England and 
Wales; Forms of Lists and Notices, &c. Also a List of the Changes in 
Administration, from the commencement of the present century; a summary 
Account of the Duties of the great Officers of State; a Table of the duration 
of the several Parliaments, from Henry VIII. to the present time; a List of 
those places which formerly sent Members to Parliament; a List of the Deaths of 
the principal Personages since 1799; and a complete Abstract of the Election 
Laws. 3s. boards. 

In Post 8vo. Price ds. cloth boards. 

RHYMES FROM ITALY, in a Series of Letters to a Friend 
in England. Whimsical—Musical— Philosophical — Historical — 
Critical—Political—Comical—and Ironical. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


THE BANK CHARTER. 


A DIGEST of the EVIDENCE before the SECRET COM- 
MITTEE of the HOUSE of COMMONS, in 18382, on the Renewal 
of the BANK of ENGLAND CHARTER; arranged, together 
with the Tables, under proper heads, with Strictures, &c. By 
Tuomas Joruin. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

“Thus the Report is not only much abridged, without the omission of any 
essential fact, but it is reduced to a methodical form, and rendered of easy 
reference.”’— Times, March 25. 

“ The valuable information which it contains is displayed in such a form as 
renders it doubly useful, because readily available. The Observations are ably 
written.” —Courier. 

“The Observations form the most ingenious and original criticism on the 
course of investigation pursued by the Committee, and the evidence which it 
drew forth.” — Globe. 

“We can, however, with great truth, recommend a perusal of this Work, 
as containing a very clear and able view of the whole bearings of the great 
question.”"—Monthly Review. 








BANK OF ENGILAND CHARTER. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 


AN ANALYSIS and HISTORY of the CURRENCY 
QUESTION. With the Origin and Growth of Joint Stock Banking 
in England, &c. By THomas Jortin. 

“It contains such a masterly exposition of the Currency Question, in all its 
shapes and bearings, and is conveyed to the reader in so comprehensive a form, 
that the task of perusing it is anything but that which is generally apprehended 
by those who are desirous of perfectly understanding this important subject.”— 
Mark Lane Express. 


tl 


AN ARGUMENT against the GOLD STANDARD; with an 
Examination of the Principles of the Modern Economists—Theory 
of Rent—Corn Laws, &c. &c. Addressed to the Landlords of 
England. By D. G. Lusz, M.A. Trinity College, Dublin, and of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 5s. boards. 


“ Money is an universal commodity, and as necessary to Trade as food is 
to life.’”—Locke. 
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PAPER MONEY, BANKING, and OVER TRADING; 
with the Scotch System of Banking explained. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Henry Parnett, Bart. M.P. New Edition. 5s. 6d. boards. 





THE POWER of the BANK of ENGLAND, and the Use 
it has made of it; with a Refutation of the Objections made to the 
Scotch System of Banking ; and a Reply to the “ Historical Sketch 
of the Bank of England.” Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


INFLUENCE of the PUBLIC DEBT on the PROSPERITY 
of the COUNTRY. By M.B. 2s. 


The REVENUE and the EXPENDITURE of the UNITED 
KINGDOM. By Samvet WE ts, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

“ Noman desirous of knowing how his frequent contributions to the State are 
appropriated, or rather mis-appropriated, should be without Mr. Wells’s Book.”’— 
Commercial Gazette. 

“ A Manual which every Inhabitant, and especially every Legislator of this 
mis-governed country, ought to possess.”—The Dispatch. 

** A truly able and useful work.”—Morning Herald. 

“ A work of much skill and merit, coupled with great labour and research.’’— 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 


CORN and CURRENCY; in an Address to the Landowners. 
By the Right Hon. Sir James Granam, Bart. M.P. New Edition. 
4s. 6d. 





RESTRICTIONS onthe IMPORTATION of FOREIGN CORN; 
with Observations on the Present Social and Political Prospects of 
Great Britain. By Joun Barton. 3s. 6d. 


FREE TRADE in CORN, the Real Interest of the Landlord, 
and the True Policy of the State. By a Cumsertanp Lanp- 
Owner. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


CORN LAWS COMPLETE TO 1833. 

A COMPENDIUM of the LAWS passed from time to time for 
regulating and restricting the Importation, Exportation, and Con- 
sumption of Foreign Corn, from 1660; and a series of Accounts, 
from the date of the earliest Official Records, showing the operation 
of the several Statutes, the Average Prices of Corn, &c. &c. Pre- 
senting a complete View of the Corn Trade of Great Britain, 
compiled from Public Documents, and brought down to the present 
time. Fifth Edition. 5s. 


LORD WESTERN’S LETTER to the CHELMSFORD 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, on the STATE of the COUNTRY. 
Fourth Edition. 1s., or 4s. per dozen. 


LORD WESTERN’S SECOND LETTER on DITTO, 4s. 
per dozen. 
EARL FITZWILLIAM’S FIRST AND SECOND AD- 
DRESSES TO LANDOWNERS ON THE CORN LAWS. 
New Editions. Is, 6d, 


























Works published by James Ripeway & Sons. 
PHENOMENA OF THE EARTH. 


In One Volume, post 8vo. 427 pages, with two Plates, 7s. 


THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE FAMILIARLY 
DESCRIBED: By Acexanper Berrranp, M.D. &c. &c. &c. 


The above work, it is hoped, will prove to the general reader in this depart- 
ment of science what Dr. Lindley’s “ Ladies’ Botany” is doing for that delightful 
pursuit. ; 

“¢The Revolutions of the Globe,’ by Dr. Bertrand, is one of the most agree- 
able we have met with. The object of the Author is to convey to the idlest and 
least learned reader an idea of the wonders of Geology. To accomplish his 
intention in a manner which requires the easiest, and admits with propriety of 
the most trifling mode of treatment, he addresses his nineteen letters to a lady. 
This matter consists of the striking facts of Geology, rather than of a view of the 
principles, or a statement of the evidence, on which they rest. His manner of 
discussion will be best shown by some specimens. The surface of the globe is 
not a new subject; yet see how interesting our author makes it.”—Spectator, 
January 31. 








GEOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE. 
In One Volume, 8vo. 508 pages, with Plates, 14s. boards. 

A GENERAL VIEW of the GEOLOGY of SCRIPTURE;; in 
which the unerring Truth of the inspired Narrative of the 
Early Events of the World is exhibited, and distinetly proved 
by the corroborative testimony of Physical Facts on every part of 
the Earth’s surface. By Greorce Farruorme, Esq. 


“George Fairholme has, in my opinion, settled the question with that pious 
tact and judgment which his opponents will find it impossible to shake. His 
theory has an immovable foundation, their’s is ‘ the baseless fabric of a vision,’ 
destined, I humbly and heartily hope, at no great distance of time, to disappear 
altogether from the minds of men, atid to ‘leave not a wreck behind.’ * ® * 
If my recommendation of Mr. Fairholme’s work should induce even one young 
person to purchase and peruse it, and if, in consequence, he should obtain the 
benefit I have derived from it, my object in thus addressing you will be fully 
answered.” — Letter to the Editor of the “* Record,” signed Joun Butt. 


THE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL. 
Second Edition, in 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth boards. 


CARTONENSIA ; or, an Historical and Critical Account of the 
Tapestries in the Vatican; copied from the designs of Raphael of 
Urbino, and of such of the Cartoons whence they were woven, as 
are now in preservation. With Notes and Illustrations. To which 
are subjoined, Remarks on the Causes which retard the progress of 
the higher departments of Paintings in this country. By the Rev. 
W. Gunn, B.D. Second Edition, with Additions. 


“* Mr. Gunn’s commentary upon this beautiful production (the Nativity) is 
well written, and contains canons of criticism which we conceive to be in the 
most correct taste....Indeed we would strongly recommend ‘ Cartonensia’ to 
general attention. It bears about it all the marks of a liberal and accomplished 
mind, cordially devoted to the prosperity of the fine arts; and we trust that its 
criticisms, founded, as they generally are, in good sense, and always elegantly ex- 
pressed, will exercise a salutary influence upon the public taste.”—Monthly Review. 

“In dismissing this work, we would recommend it most cordially to our 
friends. The artist will find much information, coupled with much admirable 
advice in its pages, while the general reader will be amused with its details, and 
instructed by the remarks, both historical and theological, which he will meet 
with in perusing it. Mr. Gunn is a man of much critical acumen, softened down 
and polished by his gentlemanly feelings, and amiable spirit; and we think that 
few will arise from his book without sensations of gratitude for his labours in its 
compilation, and of satisfaction for the information he so pleasingly commu- 
nicates,”—Arnold’s Magazine of the Fine Arts, 








Works published by James Ringway & Sons. 





In Two Vols. post 8vo., price 12s. 
The IMMATERIAL SYSTEM of MAN; contemplated in 
accordance with the Beautiful and the Sublime, and in reference 
to a Plan for General Education. By Ettzasetn Hore. 


“We must bestow great praise upon the zealous, pious, and scriptural spirit 
which pervades the whole of the performance.” —Monthly Review. 





PERSONAL SAFETY FROM LIGHTNING, &c. Is. 


Directions for ensuring Personal Safety during storms of Thunder 
and Lightning; and for the right application of Conductors to 
Houses and other Buildings. By Joun Leicu, Jun. Esq. Third 
Edition. 

The whole of the little tract being of that plain, sensible, and accurate character, 
as particularly to enlighten not only the ignorant peasant, but the public in 
general, as to the best ascertained means of escaping destruction, or damage, 
from thunder storms.”—Monthly Review, May 1. 


Third Edition, with a Plate and two Diagrams. 1s. or 1s. 6d. bound and gilt. 


WHAT IS A COMET, PAPA? or, a familiar Description of 
Comets; more particularly Hatiey’s Comer. ‘To which is pre- 
fixed, a Concise Account oF THE oTHER Heaventy Bopies. 
By Rostra Marta Zornuin. 

“ A timely question, answered after the German fashion, by telling plainly, ‘all, 
how, and about it.’ The first, a conversation among a family of clever children, 
the boy relating the leading truths of Astronomy to his sisters, while they are 
waiting the return of their parents: the second part is papa’s own account of the 
passing Comet, in answer to the question which forms the title. Both are very 
well done, and the authoress deserves great credit for the thought and its realiza- 
tion.”—Atlas, August 23. 


THE ENGLISH RACE HORSE. 


A TREATISE ON THE CARE, TREATMENT, AND 
TRAINING OF THE ENGLISH RACE HORSE; with 
important Details applicable to bettering the Condition of Horses in 
general. By R. Darvitr, V.S.to the Seventh Hussars, Illustrated 
by plates. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. £1. 1s. each. 

*,* The Third and concluding Volume is in the Press, and will shortly be 
published, together with a Second Edition of Vol. J. 

“* Never before was such a book written in any language, so replete with those 
minute but indispensable particulars of practice, aud by a writer who has per- 
sonally performed his part throughout the whole of the practice. This is the 
true book of reference for every stud and training groom, and every jockey.” — 
Vide Lawrence on the Horse, p. 297; aleo, The Sporting Magazine und British 
Farmer’s Magazine. 





THE YOUNG HORSEWOMAN’S COMPENDIUM of the 
MODERN ART of RIDING. In progressive Lessons ; designed 
to give a secure and graceful Seat on Horseback ; at the same time 
so effectually to form the Hand, that, in a short time, perfect com- 
mand of the Horse may be obtained. By Epwarp Stantey; with 
illustrative Plates, 10s. boards. 


“« But we have said enough of this Manual, and have only to add, that it is a 
very sensible and judicious Publication.”—JLilerary Gaxetle. 
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Works published by James Ripeway & Sons. 
BOTANY, GARDENING, & AGRICULTURE. 


LADIES BOTANY. By Dr. Linptey, Editor of the Botanical 
Register, Fossil Flora of Great Britain, §c. &c. Second Edition. 
One Vol. 8vo. with numerous illustrative plates, 16s., and finely 


coloured, 25s. 

“‘ We consider it quite needless to recommend this work : it must find its way 
into the library of every lady, and it ought to be in the coat pocket of every 
young gardener.” —Gardener’s Magazine. 

“ Let it be known—let it be introduced into every library, reading-room, and 
seminary throughout Britain; let it become the class-book of botanical study.” — 


Horticultural Register. 


Dr. LINDLEY’S BOTANICAL REGISTER; or, ORNA- 
MENTAL FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERY. Pub- 


lishing the first of every month, price 4s. 

Each Number contains eight finely-coloured Portraits, from life, of the hand- 
somest Flowering Plants and Shrubs grown in this country, accompanied by 
their History, Treatment in Cultivation, Propagation, &c. 

No. III. of Vol. 1X., New Series, was published April 1, 1836. 

The previous Volumes may be had separately £.2 9s. each. 

*,* All the Numbers which were out of print are now re-printed. 

“ This Series, placed under the superintendence of Professor Lindley, comes 
forth with increased splendour of illustration, and increased accuracy of descrip- 
tion. The present number contains many plants and shrubs, of extreme beauty, 
delineated and coloured, so as almost to rival the tints of nature, and bestow 
perpetuity on her loveliest, yet most transitory, productions. The letter-press, 
in addition to the ordinary information, as to the habits, mode of culture, and 
organization of the plant, occasionally introduces points of vegetable physiology, 
or observations respecting its economical uses, which possess much interest.” 
—Atheneum. 

“The Botanical Register, from containing most or all of the new plants 
introduced by the Horticultural Society, from the great care with which its 
plates are executed, and the judicious remarks on culture and general habit, by 
Dr Lindley, is, in consequence, the superior publication.”—Loudon’s Magazine 


of Botany, &c. 
“Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon this work.”—Horticultural 


Cabinet. 











SCROPHULARINE# INDICE. 

A Synopsis of the East Indian Scrophularinez, contained in the 
Collection presented by the East India Company to the Linnzan 
Society of London, and in those of Mr. Royle, and others; with 
some general Observations on the Affinities and Sub-divisions of 
the Order. By Georce Benruam, Esq. F.L.S. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Also, by the same Author, lately Published, 
LABIATARUM GENERA ET SPECIES; 
Or, a Description of the Genera and Species of Plants of the Order 
Labiatee, with their General History, Character, Affinities, and 
Geographical distribution. Part VIII., which completes the Work, 
and contains GENERAL IntrRopuctory Matter, and the Consrectus 


GENERUM. 


Second Edition. One Volume, royal 8vo. with Eighteen coloured Plates. 21s. 
cloth boards. 


ROSARUM MONOGRAPHIA; or, a Botanical History of 
Roses. ‘To which is added, an Appendix for the Use of Cultivators, 
in which the most remarkable Garden Varieties are systematically 
arranged ; with Nineteen Plates, Eighteen beautifully coloured. By 
Joun Linptey, Ph. D. F.L.S. R.S. &c. &c. 
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ORCHIDEOUS PLANTS. 
To be completed in Four Parts, in Imperial Quarto, price 30s. coloured, and 
15s. plain. 
PART THE THIRD. 

The GENERA and SPECIES of ORCHIDEOUS PLANTS. 
By Joun Linptey,.Ph. D. F.R.S. L.S. G.S. &e. &c. Professor of 
Botany in the University of London. 

Illustrated by Ten Drawings on Stone, from the Sketches of FRANcrs 
Bauer, Esq. F.R.S. L.S. and H.S. 

*,* The FOURTH PART of the Letter-press to the Genera and Species of 
Orchideous Plants, comprising part of the OPHRYDEA, is now ready, price ds. 6d. 

Part I. price 7s., Part II. 2s. 6d., and Part III. 7s., are on sale. 


GARDENS and GROUNDS of WOBURN ABBEY. Iilus- 
trated by numerous Views, Plans, &e. One Vol. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

HORTUS WOBURNENSIS; a Descriptive Caratocue, com- 
prising Generic and Specific Character, Colour of the Flower, Native 
Country, Year of Introduction, Soil, and Mode of Propagation, of 
upwards of SIX THOUSAND of the finest Ornamental PLANTS 
and SHRUBS, both Exotic and Indigenous, for the Decoration of 
the British Flower Garden, Greenhouse, Plant Stove, &c.; with an 
Account of the Routine of Culture pursued in the Forcing Depart- 
ment throughout the Year, a List of the Fruits cultivated ; including 
short Treatises on the Management of the superior Fruits, Vege- 
tables, &c. together with Designs for the Erection of Forcing Houses, 
Melon, and Culinary Pits, and a mode of heating by Hot Water 
Pipes, by which a genial steady Heat is produced, with a great 
Saving of Fuel, and the Houses left with perfect safety, for full 
fifteen hours, at even 28 degrees of Frost, Fahrenheit. By James 
Forses, A.L.S. C.M. H.S. &c., Principal Gardener at Woburn 
Abbey. 
A few Copies are printed on Royal Paper, for such of the Nobility as may desire 

them. Proofs, 21. 2s. Ditto, coloured, 21. 12s. 64d. 

“ The plan of this Work is good. The objects of cultivation, the routine of 
cropping, the periods of forcing fruits and flowers, and the hothouses employed 
for such purposes, are nearly the same in all large gardens; and a well-digested 
and accurate account of what is found most useful or beautiful in one, will serve 
as the rule of practice in nearly all the others. The Duke of Bedford’s Garden 
is one of the best in England, and Mr. Forbes is one of the most experienced 
of Gardeners; so that a better model, or a better man, could hardly be found, to 
illustrate the most efficient plans which are followed in the management of 
horticultural affairs in England * * * Wecan recommend Mr. Forbes’s Work 
to our gardening Friends.” —Atheneum. 


In 8vo. price Is. 
NIXUS PLANTARUM, Auctore Jouanni Lixpcey, Phil. Doct. 


Professore Londinensi. 





Preparing for the Pres, 
AMARYLLIDACE. 


A rectification and revision of the natural order Amaryllidacez, preceded by a 
view of the defects of the present arrangement of Monocoty/edonous Plants, and 
an attempt to remove them. Illustrated by between Thirty and Forty Wood- 
cuts, in which will be given representations of upwards of Eighty New Plants. 
By the Hon. and Rev. Witt1am Hersert. 

N.B.—This Work will contain ample details, and is intended equally for the 
use of the scientific Botanist and the unlearned Cultivator. A Treatise on 
Hybrid Vegetables will be subjoined to it. 
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Works published by James Ripveway & Bows. 





Volumes I. and II., with 160 Copper-plate Engravings, price 2/. 4s. each. 


THE FOSSIL FLORA OF GREAT BRITAIN ; or, Figures 
and Descriptions of the Vegetable Remains found in a Fossil State 
in this Country. By Joun Linpvey, Ph. D. F.R.S. L.S. and G.S. 
&e. &c.; and Witxtiam Hutron, F.G.S. &c. 

This excellent work has now reached the eighteenth number, and, as we 
understand, draws near to its completion. The numbers contain about ten plates 
each, which are carefully drawn, and beautifully engraved. The plants are 
named and described; their analogies to existing species pointed out; their 
localities indicated. When the number of plates, and their accuracy and beauty 
is considered, its price is very moderate, the charge for the whole, as far as it has 
gone, not much exceeding four pounds. It is the first work in which any 
account approaching to completeness of the Fossil Flora of Great Britain has 
been given*** To the Geologist it is indispensable. The Botanist must find 
it instructive; and to all liberal and inquiring minds it presents interesting matter 
for reflection, as a record of extinct races of organised bodies, throwing light on 
the state of the Globe myriads of years before man existed * * *—Scotsmaa, 
Oct. 7, 1835. 

“‘ This curious and interesting volume...... In truth, it may be considered 
as a geological annual.” —Atheneum, on the First Volume. 

“ This work is an important contribution to the science of British, and, indeed, 
of universal geology ; and we trust will be so patronised by the scientific men of 
our country, as to cause it to be proceeded in with spirit and satisfaction by its 
Authors and Proprietors...... The preface is a rich and valuable essay on 
Fossil Botany,”—Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, Sc. 


*,* No. XX., being the Fourth Number of Volume IIIL., price 5s. 6d., was 
published on April 1, 1836; to be continued every Three Months. 


CULTURE OF NARCISSUS. 
Second Edition, Enlarged, Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
NARCISSINEARUM MONOGRAPHIA. A History of, and 
Practical Treatise on, the Cultivation and Management of the beau- 
tiful Family of NARCISSINEAN PLANTS, the finest early group 
of our Gardens. By A. H. Haworrn, Esq. 


Dedicated to the Patrons and Patronesses of Village Schools. 


A CATECHISM of GARDENING, intended for the use of 
Village Schools and Cottagers, containing plain and brief Directions 
for cultivating every kind of Vegetable in common use. By an old 
Practitioner. Price 1s. 

“ This is a cheap little work, and far better adapted for its avowed purpose 
than any of the tracts which have preceded it. The small type and closely- 
printed page of the Catechism show that the author is perfectly serious in his 
wish to extend a knowledge of Horticulture to the humblest classes of society.” — 
Loudon’s Gurdener’s Magazine. 

“ This is not only a useful, but a cheap publication, and excellently adapted 
for its purpose.” —dAnalyst. 


FLORA AND GEOLOGY OF BARBADOES, 


In 8vo., with a Map and Sections, 18s., cloth boards. 


FLORA BARBADENSIS ; a Catalogue of Plants, Indigenous, 
Naturalized, and Cultivated in Barbadoes. ‘To which is prefixed a 
Geological Description of the Island. By James Dorrin Maycock, 
M.D. F.L.S., a Member of his Majesty’s Council in Barbadoes. 
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HARDY PLANTS. 


The BRITISH FLOWER GARDEN and ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBBERY. By Roserr Sweet, F.L.S. Series the Second. 


Publishing in Monthly Numbers, at Three Shillings each. Each Number 
contains four full and highly coloured Figures, with Dissections of the most 
essential parts, of the most beautiful, rare, curious, or interesting Herbaceous 
Plants, or Flowering Shrubs, that may be cultivated in the open Borders, Shrub- 
beries, or by the side of Walls, or Fences, in the Gardens of this Country, with 
a full account of the best and most successful mode of Management in Culture 
and Propagation; the Soils and situations most suitable for them ; the Protection 
necessary, if any be required in Winter; their Scientific and English Names, 
with full Descriptions; Natural and Linnzan Classes and Orders ; Derivations 
of the Generic Names; and all other information that may be considered of 
importance to the Botanist, Cultivator, or Amateur; and the most beautiful and 
interesting subjects are chosen. ‘Twenty-five Numbers form a Volume, con- 
taining One Hundred Plates. 

Volumes I. II. and III. are just complete 3/7. 16s. each. 





SWEET’S CISTINE. 

An Account of the Family of CISTUS, or Rocx-Rose ; illus- 
trated by 112 handsomely-coloured Figures, and Descriptions of this 
handsome and generally admired Tribe of Plants, with Descriptions 
of the other Species that could not be obtained; and a full account 
of the best method for their Cultivation, Propagation, or any thing 
else belonging to them, considered of importance. One Vol., royal 
8vo. Price 41. 4s. 


Complete in one Volume, royal 8vo., price 2/. 2s. bound in cloth boards, 


FLORA AUSTRALASICA. 
By Rosert Sweet, F.L.S. 


Illustrated by Fifty-six elegantly-coloured Figures, of the most 
beautiful and curious Plants, Natives of New Holland and the South 
Sea Islands (generally called Botany Bay Plants). They are well 
adapted for a Greenhouse, or Conservatory ; and many will survive 
the Winters, in the open ground, with a very little protection. 


SWEET’S GERANIACE#. 

Now complete, in Five Volumes, each containing One Hundred 
beautifully-coloured Figures of the choicest and most distinct 
Species and Hybrid Productions of this greatly admired Tribe. 
From this Work may be selected a collection of the sorts most suited 
to the taste of any Lady or Gentleman, who wishes to make one of 
this beautiful Family. Price 3/. 3s. each Volume. 





In Two Volumes, Royal 8vo., with Coloured Plates, price 7/. 7s. cloth 
boards, 

THE FLORIST’S GUIDE; giving Practical Instructions for 
the Proper Management and Cultivation of the various Florist 
Flowers, especially Tulips, Ranunculus’, Auriculas, Hyacinths, 
Carnations, Pinks, Roses, &c., with Directions for raising new 
Varieties from Seeds ; illustrated by Coloured Portraits of 200 
Flowers. By Roperr Swesr, F.L.S. &c. 
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Fifth Edition. 16s. cloth boards. 
SWEET’S HOT-HOUSE ann GREEN-HOUSE MANUAL; 


or, BOTANICAL CULTIVATOR: giving full practical Instruc- 
tions for the Management of all the Plants cultivated in the Hot- 
houses, Green-houses, Frames, and Borders in the Gardens of Great 
Britain ; with Plain Directions for the Management of Bulbs and 
Plants in Rooms, &c. By K. Sweet, F.L.S., Practical Nurseryman. 


“ Indeed, what Mr. Sweet has said on the Culture of Bulbs and Epiphytes, in 
the last edition of his Botanical Cultivator, may be considered as the ultimatum 
on this subject for the British Gardener.”—Gardener’s Magazine. 





Second Edition, One large Volume, 8vo., 21s., bound in cloth. 
SWEET’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS. Being an Accentuated 
Catalogue or Dictionary of every Plant (Exotic and Indigenous) 
either known or cultivated in Great Britain; arranged according to 
the Natural Orders to which they belong: with the addition of the 
Linnzan Class and Order to each Genus ; the whole brought down 
to the present time. By Rosert Sweer, F.L.S, 


“It certainly is the most complete and useful Catalogue that has yet 
appeared.” —Gentleman’s Magazine. 


FOREST TREES. 
DEDICATED TO THE KING BY SPECIAL PERMISSION. 
A New Edition, in Two Volumes, Imperial 8vo, 12/. 12s. cloth. 

THE GENUS PINUS, Described and Illustrated, by numerous 
beautifully-coloured Figures, accompanied by their History, Medical 
Properties, Uses, and Directions for their Cultivation, with Remarks 
on the several Species of the Family Conifer. By A. B. Lampert, 
Esq., F.R.S. Vice President of the Linnean Society, &c. &. New 


Edition, enlarged. 

“ No publication ever contributed more to the knowledge and cultivation of a 
genus of plants. * * * Mr. Lambert’s plates are no less beautiful pictures than 
exquisitely faithful Botanical drawings.”’—ees’s Cyclopedia. 

“The splendid labours of the indefatigable Lambert.”—Supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

At atime when our Nobility and Gentry are so extensively engaged in the 
improvement and decoration of their estates, a work like the present seems 
particularly called for. Some of our most distinguished land proprietors have 
cultivated the larch, and various useful fir species, with eminent success ; and 
never will they cease to ‘work with the living hues that Nature lends’ the orna- 
mental tribes of this family. In no climate has such a variety of the different 
species been cultivated to perfection. Indeed, their adaptation to the climate of 
Great Britain, and there being scarcely a situation, however exposed or barren, 
to which one or other of the species will not be found suitable, give additional 
interest to this highly valuable genus of Forest Trees. 

*,* The folio edition of this work has become so scarce as to command nearly 
double its published price, (52/. 10s.) The present contains Thirty Plates not in 
the last. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL FLOWER GARDENS. 
Just published, 2s. 64. cloth. 
OUTLINES OF BOTANY;; a Sketch of the Linnzean Arrange- 
ment of Plants ; with Tables to illustrate the distinction of genera and 


species : to which are added, Hints for the Management of a small 
Garden. By R. B. Srewarr, Esq. 


“We cordially recommend this slight work to every possessor of a garden; they 
will find it full of hints, pleasantly communicated."—Literary Gazelte, dugust 22. 
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SELECT ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN, 


BY THE FIRST AUTHORITY. 
In Three Volumes, Royal Svo., illustrated by 152 Plates, coloured to equal 
Drawings, Price £.10 bound in cloth, gilt leaves, 


THE POMOLOGICAL MAGAZINE;; or, beautifully finished 
coloured Figures and Descriptions of the most important Varieties 
of Fruit worthy of cultivation in this country, for the dessert and 
culinary purposes ; with such Information resulting from successful 
Practice as may tend to improve cultivation ; pointing out the best 
or most proper aspects, situations, &c. 

“We cannot too highly recommend this work, as valuable to consult in the 
choice of fruits, and beautiful to look upon.” —Literary Gazette. 

‘‘ This is one of the most pleasing publications that we have met with. * * * * 
The various specimens of the fruits given are coloured, and exceedingly well 
executed.” —Morning Herald. 


FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES. 
Second Edition, in One Volume, price 6s. 
THE FRUIT CULTIVATOR. By Joun Rocers, Nurseryman, 
formerly of the Royal Gardens. 


*‘ Directions are given for planting, pruning, training, the formation of Fruit- 
Tree, Borders, and Orchards, the gathering and storing of Fruit; in a word, every 
thing which can be desired is handled in a plain instructive manner, in such a 
way as a practical man alone is capable of doing it.”—Jrish Farmer's and 
Gardener’s Magazine. 

“* It remains only to say, that we think Mr. Rogers has here produced a most 
valuable practical work, which deserves to be in universal use ; and which adds 
to its other recommendation that of cheapness.” —Gardener’s Magazine. 


THE PROFITABLE PLANTER; a Practical Treatise on 
Planting Forest Trees in every description of Soil and Situation. 
By W. Ponrey. 1 vol. 8vo. Plates, price 10s. 6d. boards. Fourth 
Edition. 

“ Pontey, one of the most extensive and successful Planters now living, and 
also a Landsc .~ Gardener of no small distinction.””-—Vide Sir H. Stuart, Bart. 
on Planting, p. 62 


AGRICULTURE. 


Publishing every Three Months, price 4s. 


With a FINE ENGRAVING, by T. Landseer, of the Arabian 
Stallion Shebdeez. . 


THE BRITISH FARMER’S (Quarterty) MAGAZINE, 
No. XXXIX., (for April 1), conducted by the Rev. Henry Berry. 

Contents : Branch I.—Original Communications, &c.—The Arabian Stallion 
Shebdeez.—Mr. Hayward on Mr. Main’s Review of his System of Training Fruit 
Trees.—Mr. J. Hall, Jun., on Clyer and Pulmonary Consumption in C attle.— 
Mr. Towers’s Consideration on the best means of Promoting Agriculture.— 
Mr. J. Hall, Jun. on Disorders peculiar to Young Calves.—Reflections on the 
Present State of the Agricultural Interest—Abstract of Lord John Russell’s Bill 
for the Commutation of Tithes in England.—Mr. Gray on Savings’ Banks.—On 
Spade Husbandry.—Mr. Ruffin on Marling in England.—Notices of New Publi- 
cations. 

Branch I1I.—Agricultural Intelligence.—Merino Sheep.—Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland. — Agriculture in Flanders. —History of the Nutineg. 
—The Wheat, Barley, and Oats of France compared with those of England.— 
General Report for England. 


No. XL. will be published on July 1, 1836. 
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Articie I. 


Mémoires inédits de Louis Henri de Loménie, Comte de 
Brienne, Secrétaire d Etat sous Louis XIV.: 2 tomes: 
Paris. 

Mémoires secrets et inédits de Madame la Comtesse du 
Barri: 4 tomes: Paris. 

Mémoires du Comte Alexandre de Tilly, pour servir a 
[histoire des meurs de la fin du 18¢me siécle: 4 tomes: 
Paris. 


Tue literature of memoirs is of French origin, and has 
flourished most luxuriantly in its native soil. Among the antients 
there were no memoirs—at least in the better times of antiquity. 
The two great incentives to modern memoir writing—self- 
conceit, and secret intrigue—were wanting. Talent, merit, 
and faction—the eloquence of wisdom, virtue, and the pas- 
sions—rank corruption and lawless foree—variously decided 
the strife of ambition in the democracies of Greece and Italy. 
The machinery of government was simple and unveiled ; 
and though selfish passions were in fierce activity, public 
spirit, and public objects, greatly predominated. The actors 
would transmit their names by inscribing them in the 
public temple of renown. They had no thought of leaving 
behind them testamentary packets of egotism or defamation, 
to be unsealed by posterity. The vices and crimes of the 
imperial courts, it is true, afforded all the encitements to pri- 
vate memoir-writing ; but inventive capacity was exhausted — 
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or what remained of it, was employed—with some rare and 
bright exceptions—in corrupting what had been invented 
before. Tacitus, however, mentions memoirs of Agrippina, 
of which he made use in his annals; and Adrian is said to have 
left memoirs of his life under the name of one of his 
secretaries*. 

The court of France, and its coteries, have been the chosen 
foci of scandal, vanity, frivolity, every pursuit of ambition, and 
every species of intrigue; and the French language, from the 
point, flexibility, and finesse of its turns of expression, is pecu- 
liarly adapted to a species of writing, of which the great staple 
is satire, pleasantry, conceit, and trifling. Hence the countless 
brood of French memoirs from Philippes de Commines, Bran- 
téme, Sully, to De Retz, Joly, Dangeau, Rochefaucault, La 
Fare, St. Simon, Noailles, Montgon, &c.;—from the quaint 
egotism and gossipping philosophy of Montaigne to the elo- 
quent, melancholy, and most degrading confessions of Rous- 
seau; and down still lower to the coxcomb profligacies of Lauzun 
and Tilly ; the rechauffée of court depravity, pretending to 
be “ memoirs of herself, by Madame du Barri;” the spu- 
rious stories of Napoleon and his court, published under the 
name of alady notoriously precluded, by her position, from 
acquaintance with the imperial court and its circles; and the 
libertine effrontery of that contemporaine, whom the Parisians 
have aptly styled, “ la veuve de la grande Armée.” 

General history has been benefited by the better order of 
these productions. They have been still more useful to the 
history of morals and manners. It is in the nature of the most 
debased human creature to try to recover its level by revenge, 
and accordingly slaves and sycophants to a despotic, capricious, 
or vicious will, have sometimes avenged their debasement on its 





* The diaria mentioned in Tacitus were a species of newspaper, rather 
than private journal; and as to the chronicles of court news and imperial 
depravity, kept by freedmen, eunuchs, and other courtiers, so little is known of 
them, that it is not possible to judge how far they approached the modern form 
of journals or memoirs. Augustus is stated by Suetonius to have written 
“ aliqua de vita sua ;”” probably identical with what Appian, in the “ Illyrics,’” 
assigns to him, under the title of “ drovynpara,” and his successor, Tiberius, 
perhaps in imitation of him, according to the same writer, “ commentarium de 
* vita sua summatim breviterque composuit.” 
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author by revealing his vices or weaknesses to posterity. Even 
the vile and spurious of the class are not without their value, 
as tending to illustrate the manners and morals of the age at 
their respective periods. 

The three publications, of which we have prefixed the titles, 
refer to the most interesting epochs of French court manners ; 
but the first in order is by no means to be confounded with 
the two succeeding. 

Henri de Loménie, Count de Brienne, was the son and 
successor of a secretary of state; bred up in the court 
from infancy, in the cabinet from boyhood —the trusted 
agent of Anne of Austria, and Cardinal Mazarin—the com- 
panion in childhood, and confidant in maturer years, of 
Louis XIV. He was not a historic personage by station 
or capacity, but there was something original in his cha- 
racter, and in the vicissitudes of his life. A favourite, and 
courtier in the extremes of favour and disgrace—a dabbler in 
authorship, gambling, and virtd®—a libertine and a devotee— 
a relapsed reprobate, an exile, and a captive; he wrote his 
memoirs, “ to relieve his heart,” he says, “ by reviewing the 
** scenes of his youth, as one loves to recall the light of day in 
* the midst of darkness, or the charms of liberty in a dun- 
* geon.” He has, however, fortunately for the world, and meri- 
toriously for a Frenchman, been sparing of his personal 
adventures, and his memoirs contain not only his own reminis- 
cences of the reign of Louis XIV., but some curious traditions 
of his father and others respecting the court and government 
of Louis XIII., Richelieu, and Mary of Medicis. The traits 
and anecdotes of these personages exhibit a motley demorali- 
sation, blending the atrocious and the ridiculous, with a sort 
of whimsical masquerading inconsistency of condition, manners, 
and character. 

He gives a new, graphic, and, most probably, faithful coup- 
d’ceil of two remarkable events in the court of Louis X I1I.—the 
murder of Concini, better known as Marshal d’Ancre, and the 
conspiracy and death of Cinque-Mars. 'They eclipse the most 
sanguinary and savage incidents of the seraglio. Louis XIITI., 
too timid to throw off the yoke of the Italian favourite of his 
Italian mother, hires a band of ruffians to assassinate him. 
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Who are the assassins, and how are they engaged ? Dubuisson, 
the keeper of the king’s cabinet, is deputed by the king to 
make the proposition to the Baron de Vitri, with the offer of 
making him a Marshal of France! ‘The baron, a noble of the 
first rank, runs to thank his gracious majesty for this mark of 
confidence, and associates with him a dozen other court nobles, 
including his brother, in the murderous plot. They waylay 
the unhappy Concini on the Pont du Louvre in open day— 
five of them fire into his carriage at once—and all dispute the 
infamous distinction of having given him his death wound. 
The king, in the mean time, anxiously waiting the result in his 
cabinet, hears the shots. ‘ The deed is done,” shouts Colonel 
Ornano, one of the assassins, thundering at the door, and 
rushing in—*“ Or ca, ma grosse Vitri,” (meaning a rifle, named 
after the worthy baron)—exclaims the happy monarch—and 
with the “ grosse Vitri” in his hand, he thus thanks the assas- 
sins now grouped beneath his window—“ Grand mercy, grand 
* mercy, 4 vous—a cette heure je suis Roi;” to which they 
shout in reply, “ Vive le Roi—le Roi est Roi.” 

This is shocking; but worse, if possible, remains. The 
assassins plundered the mangled corpse of their victim on the 
spot, of his arms, jewels, and clothes; and the formal partition 
of the reeking spoils between them was made in the king’s 
cabinet, by the king! Concini left a widow, the famous and 
unfortunate Leonora Galigai, with a son of tender years. 
Anne of Austria went in disguise, “ to see what figure the 
“ widow would make,” on her way to the bastille; and 
knowing that the boy was admired as a dancer, compelled him 
to dance for her amusement, at a moment when his father’s 
murder, his mother’s despair, and the cruel treatment of him- 
self by his gaolers, made him refuse sustenance, “ pour mourir 
“ de déplaisir.” 

Richelieu, as yet but Bishop of Lucgon, and a secretary of 
state through the favour and friendship of Concini, figures in 
the murder with a politic atrocity worthy of his future genius. 
A letter revealing the plot, the time, and place of its execution, 
and the names of the assassins, was brought to him in bed 
the night before; he meditated for a moment on the contents, 
told the person who brought the letter, “‘ there was no haste— 
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‘‘ he would take counsel of the night,"—put it under his 
pillow—deliberately abandoned his benefactor to assassination 
—and went to sleep. 

The king “ was not long a king;” his crime but released 
him from Concini to subject him to the more imperious domi- 
nation of Richelieu, and he attempts once more the same 
mode of dismissing his prime minister—murder. 

His instrument now is his favourite, the young Cinque- 
Mars—the most glittering personage of the court. This 
conspiracy against the life of Richelieu, with the king at the 
bottom, and Cinque-Mars at the head, comprises the princes 
of the blood—extends to Spain—and is so formidable that 
Richelieu flies for refuge to a sure friend—the governor of 
Provence—in the depth of winter, and in the extremity of bad 
health. But his good fortune and energy soon defeated it, 
and Louis XIII. had the unparalleled infamy not only to 
surrender Cinque-Mars to the Cardinal’s vengeance, but to 
brand his memory publicly as a traitor. 

Death is the event most trying to human nature, and brought 
out very remarkably the oppositions of character in the king 
and his minister. Louis XIII. was haunted by superstitious 
terror, and the shades of those whose blood he had shed. He 
once thought he beheld the accusing ghost of Montmorency 
in the torch-lighted corridors of Ecouen—and never would set 
his foot in that palace more. These fearful visions hastened 
his death, according to Brienne, who calls him “ ce pieux 
“© monarque;” but adds this solemn warning—“ Rois qui versez 
* le sang retenez cette grande et terrible lecon.” 

Richelieu, with the hand of death already on him, thought 
only of his power, his vengeance, and his vanity! Borne ona 
litter, sick and dying, in the midst of a princely retinue, he 
had the unhappy Cinque-Mars dragged in his train from 
Tarascon to Lyons, for execution—saw it done—continued 
his magnificent and melancholy cavalcade to Paris—and 
ended there a life of perfidy and cruelty, libertinism and 
frivolity, without remorse or fear. 

This famous minister, and prince of the holy catholic and apos- 
tolic church, openly affected intrigues of gallantry at court, with 
the airs of “ a plumed cavalier,” and went out disguised as a 
layman in quest of nocturnal adventures in the purlieus of the 
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capital. At one moment he was dallying with the famous 
courtesan, Marion de Lorme—at another he was making 
gallant advances to Anne of Austria—for securing the suc- 
cession to the crown. 

Brienne relates the following scene between the queen and 
the cardinal—it is an historical curiosity : 


“ The Cardinal (says he) was desperately in love with a great princess, and 
made no secret of it; respect for her memory forbids me to name her. Son 
Eminence voulut mettre une terme a sa stérilite—mais on I’en remercia civilement. 
The Princess and her confidant (Madame de Chevreuse) loved amusement at 
the time, at least as much as intrigue. One day whilst they conversed téte-a- 
téte, and thought only of laughing at the amorous cardinal—‘ he is passionately 
in love with you, madame,’ said the confidant, ‘ and would do any thing to please 
your majesty, will you allow me to send him some evening to your chamber, 
dressed as a jack-pudding, to dance a saraband?’ The Princess young, gay, 
and in short a woman, took the confidant at her word. Richelieu accepted the 
singular rendezvous, came quite secure of his conquest, wearing a pantaloon of 
green velvet, with bells jingling at his knees, and castanettes in his hands, and 
danced a saraband, which Boccau played on the violin, behind a screen. The 
ladies laughed ‘a gorge déployée,’ (how could they do otherwise—I laugh at 
it myself after fifty years.) ‘The Cardinal declared his love in due form—the 
Princess treated it as a farce (pantalonade), the haughty prelate was so irritated 
that ever after, his love was changed into hate, and the Princess paid but too 
dearly for the pleasure of seeing an Eminence dance !”’ 


But if Anne of Austria laughed at the grotesque gallantries 
of Richelieu, she was not insensible to the graces of his 
brother Cardinal, Mazarin. Brienne says her passion for 
Mazarin was purely spiritual, and gives in proof an edifying 
scene between his mother and the queen in that royal “ oratory,” 
which served in turns the purposes of court plotting, gallantry, 
and devotion : 


“ The Queen,” he says, “ loved my mother who loved her tenderly. One day 
she ventured to talk to her majesty of the wicked things said respecting her and 
the cardinal. It happened as follows—My mother was in the queen’s ‘ oratory,’ 
absorbed in her devotions ; the Queen entered without perceiving her, fell on her 
knees, and sighed deeply; my mother having moved, she was roused from her 
meditation, and perceiving her said, ‘Is it you, Madame de Brienne? come let 
us pray together ;’ and then they prayed, after which my mother asked permission 
to tell her what malicious people said—the queen embraced her—my mother 
told her all, which made the queen ‘ blush frequently even to the whites of her eyes.’ 
* Why did you not tell me this before?’ said the Queen in tears, and then she 
continued—‘ I own I like him, but my affection for him is not love—at least I do 
not know it to be love, et mes sens n’y ont point de part—it is only my mind that 
is taken with the beauty of his mind, can this be wrong? tell me if you think 
there is the shadow of sin in such love as this—if there be, I renounce it from 
this moment before God, and the holy saints whose relics are my witnesses 
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on that altar.’.—‘ Swear, madam,’ said my mother, ‘ by these holy relics to keep 


, 


the vow you have just made ;’ and then she placed in the Queen's hand a relic 
which she took from the altar—‘ I do swear,’ said the Queen, ‘ and I pray God 
to punish me if I know the least evil.’.—‘ Ah! it is too much’ said my mother 
weeping, and then they prayed again! !” 


We will not sit in judgment on the passion of Anne of 
Austria, whether spiritual, according to Brienne and_ his 
mother, or carnal, according to the court chronicles of the day ; 
and we give the foregoing scene only as an example of the 
good intentions with which the queen and court ladies of 
that period in France, called in to their aid devotion and the 
saints against temptation and des sens. 

Their most meritorious efforts, however, did not always 
succeed. The famous Duchesse de Longueville, who had 
more lovers, more confessors, and of course more secrets, than 
any other lady of her time, began the ——- and the war 
against the flesh with the fairest promise. ‘ Beautiful as 
** light,” and a princess, she yet disdained the pleasures of 
the court, and placed herself wholly under the guidance of a 
sisterhood called the Carmelite nuns. Her devout seclusion 
did not meet the views of her mother, who insisted on her 
going to a grand court ball. In this extremity, she consulted 
the nuns. <A council of the sisterhood was held in due form, 
and it was decided that the young lady should go to the ball— 
but armed against the enemy, ina cuirass of ndbdicth, beneath 
her ball donee. She looked so beautiful that the sisters ex- 
pressed alarm; but she answered courageously there was nothing 
to fear. “ Fatal confidence—the assembly had eyes only for her. 

The jargon of flattery made its way to her artless soul, com- 
“ mitted dre: adful ravages there, and soon became but too 
** familiar a guest.” Such is the account given by the author 
of her “ véritable vie.” 

Soon after another arrangement was adopted, and there was 
a sort of accommodating compromise between devotion and les 
sens. Madame de Sévigné, writing, be it remembered, 
her daughter, relates the following téte-a-téte :— 

“ Le petit bon (M. de Fiésque) qui n’a pas l’esprit d’inventer la moindre 
chose, a conté naivement qu’étant couché l'autre jour familigrement avec 
la souriciére (Mad. de Lionne) elle lui avait dit, aprés deux ou trois heures 
de conversation,—‘ Petit bon, j’ai quelque chose sur le coeur contre vous.’ * Et 
* quoi, Madame?’ ‘Vous n’étes pas dévot & la Vierge—Ah! Vous n'étes pas dévot 
* a& la Vierge—Cela me fait une peine étrange !’ 

But,—to return for a moment to Anne of Austria,—her 
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yassion, whether of the soul or of the senses, for Mazarin was 
> 

unrequited. The politic Italian—unlike the gallant French- 
man—loved nothing but money and money’s worth. His 
levities and buffooneries, however, though gallantry had no 
share in them, were scarcely less inconsistent with decorum 
than those of Richelicu. We will cite but one example, “ a 
** domestic pastime,” recorded by his niece, the celebrated 
Duchess of Mazarin, in her memoirs. We will give it in the 
original : 

“* Une autre chose qui nous fit rire en ce temps-la fut une plaisante galanterie 
que M. le Cardinal fit 4 Madame de Bouillon [her sister, and the Cardinal's 
niece], qui pouvait avoir six ans. Un jour qu'il la raillait sur quelque galant 
qu'elle devait avoir, il s’avisa a la fin de lui reprocher qu’elle était grosse. Le 
ressentiment qu’elle en témoigna le divertit si fort qu’on résolut de continucr a 
le lui dire. On lui retrécit ses habits de temps en temps, et on lui fit croire que 
c’était qu’elle avait grossi. Cela dura autant qu’il fallait pour lui faire paraitre 
la chose vraisemblable; mais elle n’en voulut jamais rien croire, et s’en défendit 
toujours avec beaucoup d’aigreur, jusqu’é ce que Je temps de l’accouchement 
étant arrivé, elle trouva un matin entre ses draps un enfant qui venait de naitre. 
Vous ne sauriez comprendre quel fut son étonnement et sa désolation a cette vue. 
‘ Il n’y a donc,’ disait-elle, ‘ que Ja sainte Vierge et moi a qui cela soit arrivé!’ 
La reine vint la consoler, et voulut étre marraine. Beaucoup de gens vinrent 
se réjouir avec l’accouchée, et ce qui était d’abord un passe-temps’ domestique 
devint a la fin un divertissement public pour toute la cour.’’ 

The young ladies did justice in after years to their early 
education. Madame Mazarin passed her life in suits of sepa- 
ration and divorce, imprisonments, elopements, and intrigues. 
She loved “ pastime” like her uncle, and indulged her humour 
in pretty much the same vein. One of her imprisonments was 
in the nunnery called St. Marie de la Bastille. She demanded 
a supply of water and a bath—was informed that such a luxury 
was against the rules of the sisterhood,—found in her chamber 
an empty chest, and had it filled with water, which soon 
escaped through the chinks of the chest and the floor, and 
deluged the mother abbess beneath in her bed. Another of 
her pastimes in the convent was to pour ink into the font of 
holy water from which the nuns sanctified themselves in the 
morning on their way to the chapel, upon entering which they 
beheld each other with consternation marked on the forehead 


with a black cross* 





* The authenticity of the memoirs of the Duchess of Mazarin has been 
questioned. But even supposing them the composition of St. Real or St. Evre- 
mond, they are not the less authentic as to facts, for both lived in the most 
intimate familiarity with the duchess during her exile in England. 
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Mazarin, without the commanding genius of Richelieu, pro- 
cured more riches and dignities for himself and his family, and 
ruled France with asecurer sway. This did not content him ; 
he would be Pope—when death, of which he seems never to 
have thought for a moment, came suddenly before him in all 
its terrors. 

The last scene of his life related by Brienne, an eye 
witness, is one of the most melancholy and curious exhibitions 
of human nature. He was taken ill on his return from the 
conclusion of the peace of the Pyrennees, which crowned his 
glory as a diplomatist and minister. Arrived at the Louvre in 
a dying state, he ordered a grand ballet to be prepared in 
the galerie des rois, with all the splendour which painting, 
drapery, and gilding could bestow. ‘The decorations and the 
Louvre took fire, as if, says Brienne, “ by the will of heaven, 
** in condemnation of such extravagances. Upon the alarm of 
* fire,” he continues, “ I ran to the apartment of the Cardinal, 
** and found him in the arms of his captain of the guards, pale 
* and trembling, with death in his looks—whether it was that 
“ he dreaded being burned alive, or thought the fire a warning 
** of God.” A consultation was held, and the physician, Gue- 
naud, frankly passed sentence of death on Mazarin. 

“« T must not flatter you, Monseigneur-—medicine cannot cure you.” ‘ How 
long have I to live?” “ ‘Two months, at the most.” “ That is enough—I thank 
you as a friend—profit by the short time I have to live, for the advancement of 
your fortune—as I will profit by your warning; adieu—see what I can do to serve 
you.” 


His resignation did not endure. 


“ One day,” says Brienne, “ whilst in his gallery (of painting, sculpture, and 
tapestry) I heard him coming, and concealed myself. He entered with a lan- 
guid step, and stopping frequently as he came to different pictures, he mourn- 
fully cried, ‘ I must leave this—and this—and this—and all these, which have cost 
me so much—I am going where I shall no longer see them.’ I could not help 
(continued Brienne) sighing deeply. ‘ Who is there—who is there ?’ said he, in 
adoleful tone. I came forward, and beheld him in his night gown, night cap, 
and slippers, with death in his countenance. ‘ It is 1, Monseigneur, with a letter 
for you.’ ‘Come here, my friend — come here—your hand—I am faint—look, 
mon pauvre ami—that beautiful Corregio,—that Venus of Titian—that incompa- 
rable deluge of Annibal Carracci. Ah, mon pauvre ami, I must leave all these— 
adieu! beloved pictures—which I loved so much—for which I paid so much,’ ”’ 


Brienne, on another occasion, entering the Cardinal's 
chamber, found him slumbering in his arm-chair, vibrating 
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backwards and forwards and talking indistinctly “as if he 
“* were possessed.” His valet de chambre, afraid of his falling 
into the fire, shook him rudely and told him Brienne was 
there. ‘The Cardinal, after repeating several times “ Guenaud 
“ has said it,” “I cannot escape, I must die,” recognised Bri- 
enne with the words: “ Ah, mon pauvre ami, I am dying !” 


“ Je le vois bien, Menseigneur,” was the consoling reply of 


the pauvre ami. 

A day or two before his death, he made vain and melancholy 
battle against mortality and disease. He had himself shaved 
and dressed, his moustaches curled, his cheeks and lips coloured 
with vermilion ; and white paint laid on with equal abundance. 
Thus made up, and placed in his sedan chair, left open in front, 
he made the tour of the garden. Brienne met him, and could 
hardly trust his eyes; so prompt and complete was the meta- 
morphosis, from the bed of death, where he had but just 
left him, to a second youth, like that of son. This attempt 
to cheat nature hastened his end, not only from exertion and 
fatigue, but from the malice of the courtiers. “ The open air 
“‘ improves you; I wonder your eminence does not come out 
** more frequently,” said the Count de Nogent, a court joker, 
who met him “ in this precious equipage.” “ Let us go in— 
* T am ill,” said Mazarin. “ I can readily believe it,” said the 
courtier—“ your eminence looks very red in the face.” 

This arch priest of knavery, after a life of successful ambition 
and sordid avarice, defeating his enemies and tricking his 
friends, cheating at play, which he openly called prendre mes 
avantages—practising even gratuitous rogueries, as if it were his 
natural instinct to deceive—delighting to fool mankind, even 
where he gained nothing by it,—could not help playing off one 
of his characteristic buffooneries even on the brink of the grave. 
Tubceuf, a courtier, came te pay him a small remnant of a 
gaming debt. Mazarin grasped the money, crawled to his jewel 
casket, in which he placed it, took out the jewels one by one, and 
repeated several times, “ I give Madame Tubceuf”—* What ?” 
said the eager husband, holding out his hand—*“TI give 
“ Madame Tubceuf,” said the dying knave, still gratified 
to play upon the weakness or meanness of mankind; “ I 
“ give Madame Tubceuf a very good morning.” It would 
scarcely be believed, were it not related by Brienne, an eye 
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witness, that there was a card table in full activity at his 
bedside,—one of the party holding his cards for the dying 
Cardinal,—up to the last moment, when he received the pope's 
“ plenary indulgence,” with the viaticum, as a prince of the 
church, from the pope’s nuncio ! 

Thus died this extraordinary man, leaving behind him his 
immense wealth, his works of art, his benefices, his pensions, 
his places—to be scrambled for by thousands—his name 
stamped by himself, on the Duc de Mazarin (whom he 
adopted), the palais Mazarin, the college Mazarin, the dix- 
huit Mazarins (jewels presented by him to the crown), the 
Hoc Mazarin (a game at cards invented by him), and the 
paités Mazarins! His carriages, stripped of their velvet and 
gold, were sold for hackney coaches, and the housings of his 
mules were used as drapery to adorn the church of the 
Théatins, during the processions of the host ! 

To complete the triumvirate of Cardinals, we must mention 
Cardinal de Retz as the most extraordinary and eccentric 
genius of the three, and the most curious example of the spirit 
of the age, as well as the court, in France. The memoirs in 
which he has recorded his adventures, his intrigues, and his 
singular character, are too well-known to admit of mere than 
a reference to them. Some notices of him inthe Memoirs of 
D’Argenson are less known but not less interesting. Before 
he was seventeen years old he had distinguished himself by a 
theological thesis, three duels, two affairs of gallantry, and a 
life of Fiesco, the Genoese conspirator, whom he took for his 
model. Richelieu was in the height of his power. The young 
Gondi, nothing dismayed, entered into a conspiracy against 
him; and upon its proving abortive, attacked the Cardinal in 
a way more mortifying—by carrying away his mistresses. He 
appeared, during the Fronde, with pistols and a poniard 
peeping from under his vestments—passed his life preaching 
and making proselytes, in imitation of St. Francis Xavier— 
conspiring, "caballing, and revelling, like Fiesco, the Gracchi, 
and Alcibiades,—was at last made a Cardinal, and received at 
court—retired from the court to solitude—threw his cardinal’s 
hat at the feet of the cupeene died in the odour of devotion 
if not sanctity. 

The most prominent trait in this state of society and manners, 
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is the whimsical inconsistency which characterised the general 
depravation. ‘There was no congruity—no decorum of prin- 
ciple or person, for good or for evil—no standard of conduct, 
divine, human, moral, or conventional. 

It might be inferred, that in such a state of things religion 
was but hypocrisy, and its practice grimace. We think the 
fact was not so. The sentiment of religion, such as it was, 
seems never to have been extinct or abandoned. Religious 
ceremonies and observances occupied the stage, like interludes, 
in their turn—were performed and witnessed in good faith—and 
the last scene of the tragi-comedy of life invariably closed with 
them. Such are the anomalies of the human mind. 

A change of scenery, machinery, decorations, dresses, and 
personages now took place. Louis XIV. came on _ the 
stage. ‘The character of this monarch is every day shorn 
closer and closer of the false glory with which court 
flattery, the authority of a few great literary names, and 
the senseless echo of the multitude, had environed it. He 
was—and could hardly have been any thing else—the fac- 
titious creature of adulation and etiquette. No one, not 
brought up to it, like him, from infancy, could have gone 
through the mill-horse routine of royalty which made up his 
day. His majesty put his right leg out of bed in the morning, 
and the “ grand chambellan” was on duty. The left leg fol- 
lowed its companion, and was waited on by the “ premier gen- 
“ tilhomme.” His majesty’s shirt was passed over him by a 
grand officer, but the valet de chambre might hold the right 
sleeve—the valet de garde-robe the left. His majesty’s * cra- 
“‘ vatier” brought the cravat, and arranged the royal collar; but 
the royal cravat was put on by a superior officer. The “ cra- 
“‘ vatier,” however, might touch the royal person, if he observed 
a fold awry. We can follow the author and his majesty no 
further in the details. 

Thus, constantly ministered to by attendant hands, Louis 
XIV. imagined himself a being of higher nature, born to lord 
it over inferior humanity. He became a sort of strutting 
player—his life a continued pageant of vain self-delusion. He 
danced as a demigod in ballets from his ninth year, and what 
the court ballet master had begun, the poets and painters com- 
pleted by transforming him into almost every god or hero of 
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the Pantheon. He underwent a sort of imaginary apotheosis— 
the man disappearing in all that was natural or genuine—in 
all but the compromise of sensuality and superstitious fear into 
which he was led by court divines. 

Mazarin on his death-bed impressed on Louis XIV. two 
great lessons—that he who knows not how to dissemble is unfit 
to rule—and never to have a prime minister. He took the 
earliest opportunity of practising them both, and the master 
himself was the first object of his proficiency. “ ‘The cardi- 
“ nal having expired,” says Brienne, “ the king entered his 
“* garde-robe, leaning on the shoulder of Marshal de Gram- 
* mont, embraced the Marshal, saying, ‘ Marshal, we have 
“ just lost a good friend, and wept ; the marshal sobbed out in 
“ reply—he could do no less—‘ Truly, yes sire”” Yet of the 
millions in France who desired the death of Mazarin, the 
young king desired it most. Mazarin well knew it, and 
said so to Brienne on the eve of his death. “ Make out,” says 
Louis XIV. to Brienne, “the Duc de Mazarin’s commission 
“ as governor of Britanny—J promised this to the deceased 
“ cardinal.” “ But the queen, your majesty’s mother,” replies 
the secretary, “ must first resign.” “ Make out the com- 
* mission—in all but the counter-signature,” repeats the 
sovereign. 'The queen-mother refused—as her son well knew 
she would; the validity of the commission was gravely 
referred to the council, who as gravely pronounced it null— 
well knowing the whole affair was what they called amongst 
themselves “a court grimace,” by which the royal casuist 
discharged his conscience. 

Louis XIV. was equally faithful to the council of having no 
prime minister. The queen-mother, who in concert with Maza- 
rin had indulged him in pomp and pleasure, and studiously 
prevented the cultivation of his mind, was quite secure of ruling 
him still—* TI should like to see him pretend to have a head for 
‘* business (faire le capable),” said she, when told how her 
son’s genius had suddenly blazed forth at the council. But 
she deceived herself. Louis XIV. now threw her com- 
pletely overboard. She however had influence enough to dis- 
suade him from the damning infamy of arresting with his 
own royal hand the unfortunate Fouquet, in the midst of a 
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revel, which the minister had prepared with unparalleled cost 
and splendour for his special entertainment. ‘ Ah! my son,” 
said she, “ this action will do you no honour—the poor man 
“ ruins himself to. give you good cheer, and you make him a 
“* prisoner in the midst of it, in his own house.” Still the 
personal share of Louis XIV. in the arrest, as related by 
Brienne, himself a chief actor, was that of a commander of 
sbirri, rather than a king. He inveigled Fouquet to Nantes, 
held out to his victim false hopes of still higher honours— 
pounced suddenly on him at five in the morning, when he 
knew him ill in bed of fever, had him carried off in an iron cage 
prepared for the purpose, and coolly told his suite, that 
“ having hunted down his game,” (la chasse étant faite) he 
should return to Fontainbleau. 

There appears something so rancorously vindictive in the 
treatment of Fouquet by Louis XIV., as to give probability 
to what has been said by others, and insinuated by Brienne, 
that he envied the magnificence of his minister in his palaces, 
banquets, dependents, and mistresses. Fouquet had half the 
court, male and female, in his pay ; and it has been said, * had 
** the insolence to be his master’s rival with Mademoiselle La 
“ Valliére.” Brienne gives an amusing account of his own 
unconscious rivalry in the same quarter. Louis XIV. having 
observed it, invited him to a ¢éte-d-téte in his garde-robe, 
barred the door, so frightened him that his passion oozed 
away in a maudlin fit of tears, (“ car javais,” says he “ les 
“ yeux et le cerveau fort humides,”) and had Mademoiselle 
La Valliére painted as Diana, with poor Brienne in the back- 
ground as Actzon. 

It has been said that Louis XIV. loved and was loved by 
his several mistresses; this seems more than doubtful; Made- 
moiselle La Valliére possibly had some attachment to his 
person ; but he, though endowed like Brienne with the fluxional 
temperament, and frequently indulging it, yet ‘* parted from 
* her,” says Madame de Caylus in her “ Souvenirs,” “ with 
** dry eyes.” The heartless son could scarcely have been a 
tender lover ; he revelled with La Valliére in the Palais Royal, 
whilst his mother was in her dying agonies in the Louvre. 
She sent to entreat him for his own sake not to let the world 
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see he could be so unnatural, and only had the further pain of 
hearing her two sons disputing for her trinkets in the next 
room to that in which she was dying. 

Louis XIV. had the mortification to be rejected by one 
lady—Mademoiselle Lamothe—who loved the famous Duc de 
Richelieu. Her moral kindred, and especially her pious 
mother, in vain rebuked her for not yielding to the addresses 
of “so great a king.” The young lady’s constancy and 
disinterestedness were ill rewarded. She was married to the 
Duc de Ventadour, the ugliest mortal, and the most profligate 
in France. “Il n’y a pas d’apparence, Madame,” said a 
gallant court bishop to her, on her first appearance with her 
husband at the Louvre, “ que vous refusiez a d’autres ce que 
** yous accordez 4 M. de Ventadour.” She was the occasion 
of one of the famous Madame Cornuel’s happiest bons mots. 
We will not venture to quote it in full, though told by Madame 
de Sévigné to her daughter in those “ charming letters,” which 
may be seen on the table of so many boudoirs. Suffice it 
to say, that upon M. de Ventadour’s appearance at court 
without his wife, notwithstanding his jealousy and her beauty, 
Madame Cornuel observed, “ Ma foi, il a mis un bon suisse 
a la porte.” 

Madame de Montespan had no passion but ambition and 
vanity. For these, and not for love of Louis XIV., she 
prayed, and received the sacrament weekly with the queen, 
and insinuated herself into the confidence of Mademoiselle 
La Valliére, to supplant her. That her passion was for the 
court, not for the king, is proved by the fact of her placing 
her niece, the beautiful Madame de Nevers, in his way, as the 
means of sustaining her own waning credit. “ La pauvre 
** Fontange,” as Brienne calls her, died not “ of desertion and 
* a broken heart,” but of a premature journey, after her lying 
in, to a court féte, at Fontainbleau. When he attached him- 
self to Madame de Maintenon, the age of passion had gone 
by with both, and her letters breathe not affection for his 
person, but lamentations of her bondage—worse, she said, 
than that of the galley slaves—in the hopeless toil of “ amusing 
* a man no longer amusable.” 

Louis XIV. was governed by his confessors much more 
than by his mistresses, and, accordingly, the latter envied and 
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abhorred the former. Madame de Maintenon, with all her 
devotion, hated Pére la Chaise, and Madame de Montespan 
was in the habit of calling him by a contumelious and 
disgusting pun upon his name. He was _priest-ridden,— 
both in youth and age, but by different modes. Whilst his 
passions were yet strong, his spiritual rulers, adroit masters in 
the art, curbed him lightly, and sometimes gave him a loose 
rein; but, in his advanced age, they had him broken in 
completely to their hand. There is something at once laugh- 
able and shocking in the sanctified mummery with which the 
churchmen tried to wrest from the mistresses undivided empire 
over him. Bossuet, taking advantage of a temporary access of 
devotion, during the celebration of the jubilee, effected a separa- 
tion between him and Madame de Montespan. It was, however, 
conditioned for the mistress, that she should not be excluded 
from the court ; but in rejoinder—certain precautions were to 
be taken against the natural consequences of juxta position. 
A conclave of old ladies, with the famous Bossuet presiding, 
arranged the preliminaries. The king was not to see the mis- 
tress, for the first time after the separation, at court :—that 
might be “ too much for his feelings.” He should visit her at 
her apartments first ; but “ the most respectable matrons of the 
“* court were to be present.” They met as arranged. The king, 
by degrees, drew the lady to the embrasure of a window; 
they spoke low—shed tears—said to each other (says Madame 
de Caylus) what is usual on such occasions, made a low 
bow to the old ladies in waiting, and left them to look, 
or laugh, in each other’s faces. The attempt having thus 
proved premature, the royal penitent was indulged, by Bossuct 
and Pére la Chaise, for a few years more. 

His devotion, unenlightened and grovelling, was uniform and 
sincere ; he had ever before his eyes the er: of purgatory and 
his confessor. In all else, however, even on occasions of so- 
lemnity and feeling, he would put on the “ court grimace.” On 
the death of his Queen his grief was “ inconsalabile. ” Madame 
de Maintenon, after three days, joined him at Fontainbleau ; 
her person dressed in sables—her countenance in affliction,— 
to be in unison with the royal mourner. But his majesty’s 
grief, meanwhile, had miraculously passed away, and he only 
laughed, and quizzed her “ moc kery of woe.”"—* I would not 
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** swear,” says the lady’s niece, “ that Madame de Maintenon 
“* did not reply to him, as Marshal de Grammont answered 
“ Madame H¢érault, on the death of her spouse.” The story 
of the Marshal and Madame Hérault was this:—Madame 
Hérault, who had the care of the court poultry, became a 
widow ; Marshal de Grammont, a true courtier, thought 
that even the poultry keeper might be of use, and condoled 
with her pathetically on her loss. ‘ The poor man did well 
“ to die,” said the lady.—“ Ah! Madame Herault,” rejoined 
the Marshal, “ is it so you take it? if it be, why I care 
** as little as you do.” 

It would appear from what is said by Brienne, that Madame 
de Maintenon did mot instigate the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. ‘his, he says, was the counsel of Pére la Chaise, and 
the old Chancellor Le Tellier ; “ the latter of whom, coming out 
*¢ of the King’s cabinet, always reminded Marshal de Grammont 
** of a weazel licking its bloody lips after having killed a brood 
“ of chickens.” His confessor now ruled Louis XIV. as a 
physician his patient in a state of mental aberration. Louis 
having learned from his barber (this personage alone, it seems, 
spoke truth to him) that some extravagant praises of the Duc 
de Maine, in the Dutch gazettes, were but ridicule of his noto- 
rious cowardice, could not contain himself (says St. Simon), and 
vented his rage at table by breaking his cane on the back of 
a domestic, whom he saw secreting a biscuit; but the first 
thing he did after his passion had subsided, was to ask his 
confessor, whether by breaking his cane on a rogue’s back 
he had offended God ? 

With all his indignation at the cowardice of his natural son, 
his own courage was questionable, and questioned. The 
Compte de Guiche, who had opportunities of judging, pro- 
nounced him a mere braggart. La Fare says, in his memoirs, 
that he preferred sieges, because the personal hazard was less, 
to actions in the field; and that he so palpably kept out of the 
reach of danger as to produce a bad effect upon the troops. 

We have here given, from Brienne and others, a few traits of 
the court and personal character of Louis XIV.,—the fewer, that 
some of the more characteristic are too gross to be cited. 
It is a subject, from the contemplation of which one rises with 
disappointment and disgust. That which shone at a distance 
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proves but a worm of the earth. This monarch, however, it 
should always be remembered, was the creature of education 
and circumstances. We find him from his birth cradled in 
pomp and pleasure—surrounded, in his manhood, by ‘syco- 
phants and slaves, pageantry and vice—and by a system of court 
prostitution, which deluded him with the chimera that he had 
won a heart when he possessed a victim: in advanced life, 
priest-ridden at the confessional and shut out from all but servile 
courtiers, ambitious churchmen, and intriguing devotees. The 
Abbé de Choisy dedicated his translation of the Jmitatio 
Christi to Madame de Maintenon, with a frontispiece repre- 
senting her on her knees before a crucifix, and the following 
words from the Old Testament written underneath :—Audi 
Jilia, concupiscet rex decorem tuum. 

But “ the age of Louis XIV.”—his patronage of genius in 
science, literature and the arts! the merits of his age, have, we 
think, been exaggerated. The comparison of him with Leo X. 
was blind injustice to that magnificent pontiff. Leo encou- 
raged literature and the arts, because he loved them for them- 
selves—and he lived with those who cultivated them, in a con- 
genial familiarity. Louis XIV. recruited or rewarded talents 
from abroad; not that he loved them, but for the vanity of 
patronage, and because they ministered to his luxurious pride 
by creating palaces and pleasure grounds—to his overweening 
arrogance, by identifying him in sculpture, painting, and 
verse, with all the gods and heroes of fable and history. In 
a word, literature and the arts, under the patronage of Louis 
XIV., were essentially parasitical ; and with respect to science, 
two men only, Huygens and Cassini, received encouragement 
from his vanity, because they were foreigners ; whilst the only 
native genius (for Descartes was a genius in spite of his reve- 
ries) could not find shelter for his head, or a grave for his 
bones, in France. Even his boasted court was gorgeous and 
theatrical rather than splendid or civilised—it was illiterate. 
Dangeau wrote his letters of gallantry for Louis XIV.— 
Madame Paradis, the mother of Moncrif, made her fortune 
at court, by writing gallant epistles for lords and ladies, who 
dictated to admiration, but could not spell. 

From the preceding, it is obvious that the depravity which 
prevailed in the court of Louis XV. did not originate, as it is 
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supposed, with the regency; vice merely threw off the mask 
on the assumption of the government by the accomplished and 
depraved Duke of Orleans—profligacies, which before sought 
the shade, were practised without disguise, and ended in the 
systematic corruption which marked the reign of Louis XV. 
from his majority to his death. 

Genuine memoirs of Madame du Barri would throw a strong 
and interesting light on the corruptions and intrigues of the 
court of Louis XV. during its most important period ; but 
those before us, though a clever fabrication, could not impose 
themselves for a moment on persons acquainted with the pub- 
lished memoirs and letters of that day*. Even without this 
acquaintance, the forgery is discoverable from other evidence. 
An illiterate person, without natural capacity, such as Madame 
du Barri notoriously was, would have confined her narrative 
within the immediate sphere of her eyes and ears, and given 
impressions, not reflexions—her touch would have been essen- 
tially graphic. But the fabricator (soi-disant editor), forgetting 
this, makes “ Madame la Comtesse,” yet fresh from her first 
meeting with Louis XV., start off with a politico-historic 
sketch of his character, instead of the remembrances of his 
person, dress, voice, and manner. ‘There is the same evidence 
of imposture in the pretended characters of the thousand and 
one celebrated or notorious persons of the time, whom the 
fabricator has pressed into his service with an utter disre- 
gard of chronology. Even poor Jean Jacques and Thérése 
are made to figure in the romance. But the most magnificent 
specimen of the fabricator’s intrepidity is composing what he 
calls * lettres inédites” to Madame du Barri from Voltaire,— 
having found that Voltaire corresponded with Madame de 
Pompadour, the preceding royal mistress, in prose and verse. 
He read in the confessions of Rousseau, that Grimm disguised 
his freckled German complexion with white paint, and was 
hence called “Tyran le blanc ;” but he forgot that at the 
time “ Madame la Comtesse” was parading the Boulevards 





* Charles X. is said to have pronounced them genuine. This proves two things 
—that the fabrication is founded, in the main, upon real incidents, and that the 
voucher for their truth is, what he is generally supposed, a man of little or no 
understanding. They would not have imposed upon his more discerning brother, 
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in the lowest state of degradation, and that Rousseau mentions 
the nick-name as given only by Gauffecourt, and in private. 
He read in the published letters of Madame du Deffand and 
Horace Walpole, that the old lady expressed herself in a style 
of tenderness and romance, which the gentleman rebuked as 
ridiculous ; and he learned, from the oracles of an English 
review, that Walpole was a gossipping egotist. Upon these 
hints he makes “the Countess” bring Madame du Deffand on 
the stage, talking incessantly of “son égoiste Walpole, qu'elle 
“ aimait comme une chatte.”. He discovered in the same cor- 
respondence that the letters were sometimes intercepted and 
sent to Versailles for the entertainment of the court. With 
this ground to stand upon, he makes Madame du Barri dis- 
cover the enmity of Madame du Deffand through her corres- 
pondance “avec Anglais Walpole,” opened at the post office, 
—not discerning or not regarding the express evidence on the 
face of the letters, that all those which made allusions to 
Madame du Barri and the intrigues of the court, were confided 
to private hands*. 

There is, however, much truth—at least much of what is 
supported by authentic memoirs and letters, already in print— 
with an air of dramatic verisimilitude throughout—and the 
fabricator has imparted to the language of Madame la Comtesse 
a certain frankness which accords with her early pursuits. 
The fabrication may be called a farrago of depravity and 
scandal—but it is a romance founded on facts, and interspersed 
with curious traits of wit, pleasantry, character, and manners, 
industriously collected from a variety of sources. It might be 
supposed that the concoctor shews a want of skill and keeping, 
when he introduces a lady of Madame du Barris previous 
habits moralizing on the vices of the age, and sighing senti- 
mentally as she discovers, with innocent surprise, the wicked 
doings which prevail at court. We can, however, imagine her 
surprise natural, upon finding when translated from the purlieus 
of Paris to apartments of Versailles, that the only change was 
that of decoration and glitter. 

Madame la Comtesse avows some frailties before she be- 





* We have been the more particular in exposing this fabrication, from finding 
these and other memoirs of the same stamp, frequently cited and reviewed in 
England as genuine 
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came a great lady, and repeats the well-known sarcasm of the 
Duc d'Ayen. “I believe,” said Louis XV., speaking of his 
mistress, * I succeed Sainte Foix."—“ Yes, Sire,” replied the 
Duke, “ as your majesty succeeds King Pharamond.” The 
true history of Madame du Barri, up to her court greatness 
is, that from a mere cowreuse of remarkable beauty, she became 
the mistress of Count Jean du Barri, a ruined profligate, who 
had thrown off all shame, and ruffianized himself systematically, 
in his life and conversation. This worthy person, speculating 
upon the means of improving his fortune, recollected, in a 
happy moment, his mistress’s stock of beauty, combined 
with what she herself is made to call, “ce dévergondage 
“ de mauvaise compagnie qui plait aux vieux libertins ;” 
and judged her a fit and proper mistress for the most 
Christian King. ‘To be eligible to the honours of royal 
concubinage in France, she must be a titled dame. Count 
Jean, it may be expected, bestowed upon her his own title. 
But no—it would exclude him from her presence and the court. 
This was the established etiquette. He, however, was at no 
loss, and immediately obtained her a qualification, by marriage 
with his brother, Count Guillaume du Barri. Lébel, the King’s 
first valet de chambre, an important court officer, who acted as 
grand chamberlain on those occasions, was, of course, the in- 
troducer of “ Madame la Comtesse.” In a little time some 
envious duchesses spread the alarming rumour, that she was 
not really the wife of Count Guillaume. The distress of M. 
Lébel at the possibility of so calamitous a violation of royal 
usage, and the indignation of the court ladies at Madame du 
Barri, for the scandal of being the king’s mistress, and a mere 
plebeian; are the more amusing that their truth is known. 
There are many plausible and some faithful details of the 
haughtiness with which high bred ladies stood off whilst 
Madame du Barri’s position was doubtful—but, as soon as it 
became secure—of the eagerness with which the first persons 
of France, male and female, laymen and ecclesiastics—all but 
the Due de Choiseul and his immediate friends—pressed 
forward to make their scandalous court to her. 

We will not further pursue the intrigues in the court of 
Louis XV., or lift the veil from the sensualities of this aban- 
doned voluptuary in his palace, as well as in the pare au 
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cerfs. He left to his grandson a throne already tottering, 
with a court sunk into a state of systematic and shameless cor- 
ruption. Louis XVI., himself of negatively blameless morals 
—rather from temperament than virtue—was too weak to re- 
form the court, and too weak and false to co-operate with those 
who would reform the state. It is true he immediately issued 
a lettre de cachet against Madame du Barri, but it was merely 
the suggestion of his young queen, to revenge herself upon a 
rival in beauty, who more than divided with her the homage 
of a profligate and grovelling court. He tolerated the more 
veiled dissoluteness and more dangerous intrigues carried on in 
the apartment of Madame de Polignac. 

This brings us to the memoirs of Count Alexandre de Tilly. 

They are given to the world, the title page says, “ pour 
servir a Uhistoire des maurs de la fin du 18” siécle.”— 
But Tilly, a coxcomb and a Frenchman, is too frequently 
the hero of his own tale. His memoirs contain too much of his 
personal adventures—not what he saw or heard, but what he said 
or did. The book, however, may serve as a history of French 
court morals at the close of the 18th century,—if we suppose 
M. Tilly a type of them. This supposition, which is not 
unreasonable, would make the court of Louis XVI. almost 
as corrupt, his character almost as weak, as that of Claudius. 
Tilly was regarded as the rival and successor of Lauzun, 
whose disgraceful autobiography appeared some years since ; 
but the differences between them sometimes amount to oppo- 
sition, and are all in favour of the latter. Tilly wanted the 
buoyant and brilliant vanity, the impulse of adventure, the 
personal éclat, which veiled the vices of Lauzun. He was, 
what Lauzun was not—a systematic, cold-blooded, interested 
corrupter, who made his infamous life the source of his 
infamous livelihood—*“ Quant a ses ressources, et A sa maniére 
“‘ d’y (in London) vivre,” says the editor, with equal naiveté 
and delicacy, “est pour nous un mystére. I] parait que 
“ Tilly, deméme qua Paris, y fit fortune au jeu et auprés des 
“ femmes.” ‘Tilly moreover, unlike Lauzun, was brutal in his 
jealousies, and when his vanity was mortified by women, 
resorted to the most dastardly vengeance. In one respect they 
resembled each other—they placarded their victims as well as 
their intrigues, with reckless ostentation. The I’rench pique 
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themselves upon what is called gallantry; but among no 
people is there less of that first obligation in the code of 
gallantry, and manhood—silence. 

Tilly’s career may bebriefly stated—He was received as a page 
to the queen Marie Antoinette in 1780; signalized himself by 
dissolute adventures up to the revolution; emigrated to 
England; visited Germany and the United States; left in 
each country of his sojourn evidences of his abandoned life 
and character ; returned to France at or about the restoration, 
and having lost at the gaming table his last stake, “ the 
“« gamester’s honour,” committed suicide (in a manner which, to 
avoid giving pain, we will not revive) at Brussels, in 1816. 

The period of French court manners to which his memoirs 
chiefly relate, is from 1783 to 1792. 

Like most other witnesses who have spoken since the 
revolution, of the unfortunate Queen of France, he vindicates 
her from the grosser imputations upon her private life; but 
confirms, at least indirectly, the levity of conduct by which 
she provoked them. She not only encouraged the freedom 
and frivolity of the vain and licentious flutterers, generated 
in the corruption of a court, who were constantly around her, 
but took cognizance of their profligacies,—she had the indis- 
cretion to encourage or connive at the impertinence with which 
the court coxcombs and favourites who composed her chosen 
circle in the apartments of Madame de Polignac, forgot their 
respect to her husband and their sovereign. Louis XVI. fre- 
quently joined these parties in the evening, but retired invariably 
atten o'clock. Such was the impatience to be rid, and the 
little account made of him, that the hand of the clock was 
secretly pushed forward to his hour ; and upon his retirement all 
reserve was thrown aside, under the auspices of the young 
Count d’Artois, said to be the lover of the beautiful Madame 
de Polignac, the mother of the late and last minister of Charles X. 
This unfortunate king, and his unfortunate minister, are 
supposed to be attached to each other by more than common 
ties. The fatality of the name of Polignac to the elder 
branch of the Bourbons, is a more curious fact. Most his- 
torians of the revolution have represented the court schemes, 
prepared in the apartments of Madame de Polignac, among 
the proximate causes of the ruin of Louis XVI.; whilst her 
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son, after the lapse of forty years, has had the chief share, by 
a similar fatality, in overthrowing the throne of his brother. 
Tilly gives the following sketch from his first impression of 
one who may be called the rival of the Queen of Scots in 
misfortune and beauty. 


“ Marie Antoinette shone at this time in all her splendour. I had heard 
much of her beauty; but, I never, I confess, was entirely of that opinion. She 
had that which, on the throne, was better than beauty—the countenance of a 
Queen of France—even at those moments when she thought only of appearing 
a pretty woman. Her eyes were not fine, but they could express every character. 
The extremes of kindness and aversion were painted in her looks beyond 
anything I have ever seen in others. I am not quite sure that her nose was that 
which should have been joined with her other features; and her mouth was 
positively disagreeable. That thick, prominent, and somewhat hanging lip, which 
gave, it was said, to her physiognomy, a character so distinctive and noble, 
could express only anger or disdain;—and this is not the expression habitual 
to beauty. Her skin, her neck, her shoulders, were admirable. Her bosom 
might have been less ample, and her form more elegant; but I have never seen 
hands and arms of such faultless sculpture. She had two distinct styles of per- 
sonal carriage—one, firm, rather quick, and always noble—the other, soft, waving, 
and I had almost said caressing—but never inspiring the want of respect. She 
could distribute to ten persons their due with a single movement, and a single 
look ;—in this she was unrivalled. In a word, the same impulse which bids you 
hand a chair to another woman, would have bid you move her throne towards 
Marie Antoinette.” 

Were “ the manners of the age at the close of the eighteenth 
** century,” to be judged by these memoirs, the court of Louis 
XVI. would, we have said, be reduced almost to the level of that 
of Claudius. It may be right to give at least one illustration. 
M. ‘Tilly, one night on his way home from a tavern, alone and 
on foot, is accosted in the street by a woman whose advances 
he at first rejects. Something, however, in the tone of her 
voice induces him to change his mind. She intimates that she 
is not what he takes her for, and puts the case to him thus 
pithily—* Vivez-vous dans la rue, parceque vous vous crottez ?” 
This argument, the whiteness of her hands, and her disin- 
terestedness, shake his previous belief, and at parting she 
gives him an admonition :— Sachez toujours réprimer un 
** premier mouvement.” The caution was most a-propos. 
Dining next day at the table of the Prince De Montbarri, he 
beheld the heroine of his adventure in a Countess, whom he has 
for once the grace not to name or indicate. 

‘The intrigues and lives of actresses and opera dancers at this 
period, displayed an unparalleled extent of depravation and 
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prodigality. ‘Theatrical courtesans were become a sort of new 
estate in the realm. ‘They consumed half the fortunes and 
ruined half the families, whether ancient nobility or wealthy 
parvenus in the court and capital. They vied with the most 
opulent and proud in the luxury of their establishments. Their 





quarrels amongst each other—their jealousies, whether of gal- 
lantry or the green room—were settled by a great officer of the 
crown, or the head of the magistracy. When refractory, they 
were committed as state prisoners to the bastille—when they 
reappeared, the sensation was as great as if on them depended 
the safety and glory of France. 

This could not endure for ever. The revolution came, and 
swept away the guilty and the innocent in one common ruin. 
M. Tilly, ** a devoted royalist,” had yet “ relations with 
** Robespierre,” and “ shook the bloody hand of Danton ;” but 
was marked out for the guillotine by Condorcet, “ because he 
“ had written against him;” and by Cabanis, “ because he 
** had on one occasion differed in opinion with him.” They 
who can believe this must know little of the real characters of 
Condorcet, Cabanis, and Tilly. He, however, escaped to 
England, where, like so many other adventurers who fled or 
pretended to fly from the revolution, he attended the levees of 
Edmund Burke, and, like all foreigners who have impudence 
and titles, he obtained access to society. ‘The following sketch of 
a London beauty, famous in her day, is not without interest :— 

** I cannot pass over (he says) a woman at this time so distinguished that she 
may be called the Queen of London. Beauty, fortune, birth, rank, personal 
accomplishments, the graces of mind, manner, and a character peculiarly her 
own, obtained her an ascendant in society which no one contested. It was the 
Duchess of Devonshire. I met her, for the first time, at dinner; I was struck 
by her whole attitude, her dignified yet graceful deportment, her style of pre- 
senting herself, and the superfluity of charms with which she was in some sort 
environed. She kept the dinner waiting till near seven, yet had she arrived 
sooner, she would have produced effect. I knew her foible, and forgave it, 
on beholding her.” 


His character soon became known in London, and he was 
excluded from ail society but that of a ci-devant. English 
countess then bearing a foreign title. The gallant count in 
one of his chapters gives a serio-comic vindication of cor- 
poral punishment, as necessary in the relation of lover and 
mistress; and as a practical illustration of his doctrine, whilst 
subsisting on this lady’s bounty, he is said to have chastised her 
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with a horsewhip in her own park. From England he went 
to the United States, where he clandestinely married a 
young and artless girl, in whose family he was hospitably 
received. This, though a breach of confidence, might yet be 
palliated ; but what can be said of him who misnamed himself 
in the marriage register, as an artifice to release himself if the 
marriage should prove unprofitable, and who bartered back 
his wife to her family for a sum of money and an annuity for 
life. We will avoid the hazard of giving pain, by not men- 
tioning names, or entering into particulars. His next exploit 
was at Berlin, where he seduced an unhappy victim, who 
drowned herself in despair or madness; and last of all, as we 
have already said, he destroyed himself at Brussels. 

The French emigrants in England received and merited com- 
mendation for their general conduct ; yet, assuredly the purity 
of English domestic morals must have suffered by contact with 
the French emigration. All it is true were not 'Tillys, and few 
were so bad, but all were brought up in the same school of morals, 
and the humble but laudable exercise of their acquirements 
and talents for a livelihood, gave them opportunities within 
the domestic circle, the more easily abused, that the intercourse 
of the innocent and young in England is so much more un- 
watched and free. The contagion, however, could not have 
extended far, and the time is long gone by. 

But another question naturally suggests itself—have English 
morals gained or lost by the migration of high and low into 
France, and particularly to the French capital, at and since the 
peace of 1815? The revolution unquestionably produced an 
improved morality in France—it generated an educated and 
independent middle class, between the nobles and the people, 
unknown before, and it has brought the higher orders under 
the controul of opinion. Yet we doubt whether the mere 
bourgeois, as they are called, were improved in morals by the 
revolution. At that epoch of licence and levelling, the citi- 
zens’ wives and daughters took up the finery and depravity 
of the noblesse, as one of the conquests of republican equality. 
—Before that epoch a bourgeoise who appeared painted or 
bedizened, would have been hooted by the populace. “Une 
“* femme a pied dans une pareille équipage,” says Rousseau, 
“nest pas trop en stireté contre les insultes de la populace. 
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** Ces insultes sont le cri de la pudeur révoltée, et dans cette occa- 
* sion,comme en beaucoup d'autres, la brutalité du peuple plus 
‘ honnéte que la bienséance des gens polis, retient peut-étre ici 
“‘ cent mille femmes dans les bornes de la modestie.” No Eng- 
lishman who observes and compares can resist the impression, 
that whatever the French nation may be, Paris is an immoral 
capital. Admitted within the threshold of society, he finds 
intrigues of gallantry the great staple of conversation, as if 
they were business of life. An acquaintance with the town 
discovers to him sensuality reduced to system—governed by a 
certain conventional decency, and a certain economy of fortune, 
health, and time. London, it must be admitted, teems with 
vice and crime,—and the wealthy, who are there so numerous, 
can be as sumptuously profligate as they please. But in 
London there is a barrier between the degraded and the 
honest of the sex. Vice in London presents her face ungauzed 
—in her deformity—and debauchery is so intemperate and 
coarse—so prodigal of fortune, health, and character, that 
it destroys, or degrades, its victim after a short career, or else 
it becomes revolting after the riotous animal spirits of youth 
have evaporated. It is a maxim in England, that a reformed 
rake makes the best husband. We will not answer for its 
truth; but we assert, that in Paris a rake is never reformed. 
It is not necessary he should. Vice is there refined and veiled, 
so as to shock neither the individual himself, nor the world. 
The reputable and disreputable of the community are sepa- 
rated by no distinct line of demarcation. In London this 
boundary is universally, if not strictly observed. 

There is doubtless in London a greater prevalence of 
intemperance and orgies. This we think may be in part 
ascribed to the exclusion of evening visits. In Paris one may 
make an evening visit unasked, on mere acquaintance. The 
luxuries and ostentation of eating and drinking, which seem 
the main object of evening society in London, are there sub- 
ordinate, or little thought of. But still this restricted English 
system of evening society, whilst it promotes coarse dissi- 
pation abroad, keeps the domestic circle but the more pure at 
home. The wives and daughters of England cannot return 
improved from a residence in Paris. ‘There are few circles 
into which a modest Englishwoman, with merely English 
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habits, could advantageously be introduced. The women 
of France mingle with the men in the conversations of- the 
world on an equal footing—Frenchmen, and Frenchwomen, 
will talk freely of the intrigues of the opera dancers, and 
discuss chastity and “the senses,” like philosophers, without 
further transgression. An Englishwoman, laying aside her 
national reserve, and indulging in a new licence, will not know, 
with the Frenchwoman, how and where to stop. 

But we must guard ourselves against being misunderstood. 

Englishmen in France, deceived by the frank and familiar 
tone of Frenchwomen, have sometimes formed notions and 
made representations of their general conduct, alike vulgar and 
unfounded. No women, we believe, of any country, know 
better when and how to make themselves respected. Their 
conjugal infidelities are not more frequent than elsewhere, 
and the fault (we assert it in all seriousness) should be charged 
upon their husbands. Every Frenchman affects gallantry, 
makes a declaration to every woman he meets, sets the example 
of seduction to his neighbour, and of levity to his wife, and 
has little right to complain. We again disclaim imputing 
to Frenchwomen infidelity as wives—We judge them, on 
the contrary, tender, generous, and devoted. But the man 
who possesses the hand of a Frenchwoman without her heart, 
or who having gained her heart no longer prizes it, is, we 
think, somewhat exposed to what they pleasantly term the 
common lot. 
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By Lieutenant-Colonel Jounson, C.B., 2 vols. London : 
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Personal Narrative of a Journey from India to England, 
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Travels from India to England, &c., in the years 1825-6. 
By James Evwarp ALEXANDER, Esq., 2 vols. London: 
1827. ; 

Narrative of a Journey into Persia, &c., in the year 1817. 
By Captain Morrerz Von Korzesurx, translated from the 
German, 8vo. London: 1819. 

Fifteen Months Pilgrimage through untrodden T'racts of 
Khuzxistan and Persia, &c., &c., in the years 1831 and 
1832. By J. H. Srocevrerer, Esq., 8vo., 2 vols. 
London: 1832. 


Tv Persia and the Persians are not as well known to the 
home-keeping portion of the English people as France and the 
French, Italy and the Italians, or Holland and the Dutch ; if 
the road from Bushire to Tehran, and from Ispahan to 
Tabreez, be not as familiar to us as that from London to 
York, or from York to Edinburgh, it is not, one might suppose, 
for lack of routes, and journals, and notes, and pilgrimages, to 
describe them ; for, not only are there many travellers of an 
earlier zra, who give excellent accounts of the country as it 
was in their day, but there are abundance of voyagers of our 
own time, who have obligingly favoured the public with the 
result of their observations on their respective routes, as 
witness the goodly list of names at the head of this article; yet, 
notwithstanding all these means of information, it is singular 
how little is actually known to the great mass of the well 
informed British public, regarding the country and people in 
question ; for we verily believe, that were the situation of 
Tehran, or Mushed, or Tabreez, or Hamadan, or any of the 
principal cities or districts of Persia, or were any characteristic 
of its people, to become a question in any company of a dozen 
or twenty persons, there would not, unless it were by mere 
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accident, be found two, probably not one out of the whole 
number, qualified to inform the rest, or even to state in what 
country the said city or district was to be found. 

To what are we to attribute this ignorance, this utter want 
of sympathy with, or curiosity regarding, a country so in- 
teresting in its localities, so prominently important to the 
British nation in every point of view, geographical, political, 
and commercial, and so fast rising in consequence? How 
comes it that a land so celebrated, so associated with our 
boyish recollections as the proper soil of wonders and adventures, 
and with those of our youth as the classic ground of so many 
and momentous historical events, of such surprising revolutions, 
should still, to the great intelligent majority of these realms, 
remain an unknown region—a nation whose condition or des- 
tinies create less interest in the people of England, than those 
of the natives of Timbuctoo, of Bornou or Caffraria, or of the 
skin-clad savages of North America ? 

Assuredly we English are, in some respects, a singularly 
capricious and inconsistent people ; slaves of fashion and of 
impulse, rather than judicious followers of reason and sound 
principle. What but fashion and caprice is it that directs so 
large a share of national talent and wealth to the exploration of 
regions, and the determination of points of at least questionable 
practical utility, while so much remains to be done that would 
redound equally to the true interests and honour of the nation, 
and to the general improvement of a large portion of the 
human race ? 

We might without much trouble produce many sufficient 
instances of the national inconsistency in this respect; but 
having already expressed our own feelings regarding it, and 
exposed it to the attention of the public in a late article*, we 
shall not again expatiate on the subject, but proceed to consider 
what, besides the effects of fashion and caprice, may be the 
causes of this strange indifference to Asiatic, and more par- 
ticularly to Persian subjects. 

The interest likely to be excited by Persia, and Asiatic 
subjects in general, in the minds of the great majority of 
Europeans, is, for the most part, that arising from their 
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associations with antiquity ; a recollection of the mighty deeds 
and extraordinary events of which these countries have been 
the scenes. Now the degree of this interest will naturally be 
regulated by the accessibility of, and consequent facilities of 
acquaintance with these countries, the degree of obvious con- 
nection they retain with the events of former days, and the 
extent of visible remains which they possess, to draw the mind, 
by these impressions on the senses, from the ruined present to 
the brilliant past. 

Were Italy and Greeee as difficult of access to us, as Persia 
and Mesopotamia—were the countries themselves as inattractive 
—were the histories of Greece and Rome as imperfect as those 
of Media, and Parthia, and Babylon—and, perhaps more than 
all, were the vestiges of ancient greatness and splendour in 
these more classic lands, as rare and slight as those in the 
plains of Chaldea, or in the mountains and valleys of the 
ancient followers of Zoroaster, we should in that case doubtless 
have much less enthusiasm about, or even of interest in those 
** climes of the unforgotten brave,” which it is now a disgrace 
not thoroughly to know, and almost an imputation on the 
character of a traveller, not to have visited. But so ample are 
the existing records of these great empires, and so well have 
the feelings and the habits, even the very spirit of their people 
been preserved, not only in their writings, but in the splendid 
monuments of their taste and magnificence which still exist, 
that the haunts of the mighty dead seem still tenanted by their 
shades, and one can scarce traverse the Roman forum, without 
locking round for a Brutus, a Scipio, a Pompey, or a Cesar ; 
nor ascend the Acropolis of Athens, without half expecting to 
meet with the ghost of a Solon, a Miltiades, or a Themistocles, 
upon its summit. We are familiar with every former actor on 
the once busy scene, and both enthusiasm and curiosity are 
maintained by a never failing supply of food: a thousand 
adventitious circumstances have, in these latter years, conspired 
to keep up this excitement, and the facilities of travelling have 
induced so great a proportion of society to explore the most 
interesting scenes themselves, that those who were not able to 
do the same, have found it expedient to make themselves 
acquainted from other sources, with what has excited so general 
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an interest, in order to keep pace with the current of the time, 
and protect themselves from the charge of Gothic ignorance. 

Far different is the case with Asia. Doomed to be the vic- 
tim of a worse than Gothic inundation—of a deluge of bigotry 
and violence that not only swept away all traces of former cul- 
tivation and literature, but destroyed every authentic document 
by which the loss might have been estimated ; faint and imper- 
fect, indeed, are the records of its former condition, and the 
little light that glimmers on the dark retrospect, is reflected 
from the brighter historic pages of those more fortunate coun- 
tries with which it once held intercourse. 

A like fate has attended its monuments of magnificence and 
art. Constructed of materials less permanent, in general, than 
those of Greece or Rome, the greater part have been swept 
away by the stream of time, or the storm of violence, save those 
few which have been engraved on the imperishable rock, or 
which, like Persepolis, have bid even a haughtier defiance to the 
destroyer, than those of classic lands, and still rear their hoary 
relics in the desert, to amaze the traveller. 

Traverse the plains and mountains of Persia—what remains 
do we trace of the works of Cyrus and Darius ? Where are 
the vestiges of grandeur in the wreck of those mighty satrapies 
that yielded them obedience? Range the desert of Mesopota- 
mia, and what is there to mark the power and dense population 
of that once favoured land? Look around from the lofty 
mount of fire-scathed brick and potsherds that is held to be the 
sole remains of that enormous pile which impious man raised in 
mad defiance of his Almighty Creator, and say, where are the 
traces of the “ Glory of the kingdoms”—of the ‘ Great 
“© Babylon,” which the presumptuous Nebuchadnezzar declared 
tohavebeen built ‘by the might of my power, and for the honour 
“* of my majesty *” Itis certain that the traces which connect the 
future with the past, are comparatively faint and unimpressive 
in Asia; while the long space of intermediate ages has little left 
to mark it, but a bloody and disgusting catalogue of atrocious 
deeds—the triumphs of tyranny and despotism—illumined at 
distant intervals by a transient flash of glory, or still rarer and 
more fleeting gleams of individual justice and humanity. 

The prospect thus becomes unpromising enough to disgust 
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the mass of mankind; while, in addition to this, the difficulty 
and danger which has always attended Asiatic research, toge- 
; ther with the uncertainty of reward, even in case of success, has 
tended greatly to repress the ardour of inquiry, and the enthu- 
siasm of travel ; for few men are disposed to encounter toil and 
privation, and still less the risk of having their throats cut by a 
roving Arab, a fierce Koord, or a Toorkoman robber, without 
the prospect of fame or profit. Thus, the only means of keeping 
interest alive in the public mind have failed, from lack of encou- 
ragement; and the adventurous spirits, who, if cheered by 
the hope of applause, might have laboured in the East for the 
information and improvement of their countrymen, have turned 
their talents and intelligence into other channels. Thus, too, 
does it happen, that the contributions which are laid before the 
public in these days, contain, for the most part, so little compa- 
ratively of value ; for what are they, in general, but the sketch 
of some overland route, with such crude observations as the 
traveller, probably quite ignorant of the language, may have 
been enabled to scrape together, during the four or five 
months which his journey and residence, taken together, may 
have occupied ; and what can be the value of such observations, 
or of the deductions drawn from them ? 

That imperfect knowledge is one cause of the indifference of 
which we complain, is beyond doubt; for who can be deeply 
interested in a subject which he does not comprehend. If the 
little we know, or have heard of the East, be associated with 
ideas of magnificence and romance, is it wonderful that we 
should turn with disappointment from the monotonous narra- 
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tives, or dull lucubrations of an ill-informed traveller, and refuse 
to recognise, in his meagre description, the fairy land of our 
youthful fancy ? 

It is true that Sir William Ouseley, who accompanied the 
mission of his brother in 1810, had more extensive opportuni- 
ties of collecting information, and that gentleman has accordingly 
produced three ponderous quartos. Sir Robert Kerr Porter 
too, went forth to travel in Persia; and, in like manner, gave 
birth to two massive volumes. But, with the exception of some 
learned disquisitions of small practical utility in the first, and the 
best drawings extant of the sculptures at Persepolis, Nakshee- 
Rustum, Bessitcon, &c. &e., in the second, we may venture 
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to doubt if any five tomes of equal bulk that have issued within 
the same period from the English press, contain a smaller por- 
tion of new, or generally interesting matter. 

With such comparatively defective sources of regular inform- 
ation, it is not to be wondered that the British public should 
be imperfectly acquainted with Asiatic countries, for it is only 
they who really thirst for knowledge who will seek out the more 
hidden springs of instruction ; but is this appetite general ? 
would that public appreciate more accurate information, if 
placed within their reach? We fear not—if they would, it 
lies with themselves to procure it. Let but the demand appear, 
and the supply will rapidly follow. But, in the meantime, we 
fear that the index of national curiosity does not yet point east- 
ward —that there is still too much truth in the severe remark 
made not long ago in parliament, “ that a row with the new 
** police, and a broken head in Calthorpe Street, would excite 
** a greater sensation in England, than three pitched battles, 
** and the slaughter of fifty thousand men in India !"—a bitter 
sarcasm upon a nation possessed of an hundred million of 
Asiatic subjects! And if such be the case with regard to India, 
what hopes has Persia of attracting attention ’—The plague 
might desolate it—famine eat up the poor remains of plague— 
and an earthquake engulph the depopulated land, without 
creating a sympathetic emotion in a dozen English breasts. Is 
this as it should be? Are these fitting sentiments for British 
hearts ? We trust that it will not long continue thus—we trust 
that the gencrous sympathies of the nation may be roused by 
the cry of distress, ere it be too late for assistance—cre the 
interests of Britain, as well as of Persia, be finally sacrificed, and 
another victim delivered over to the tender mercies of the 
Northern Moloch. 

In the general observations we have made regarding the 
bulk of Oriental travellers, we by no means would be un- 
derstood to include the labours of those intelligent officers, 
whom the genius and foresight of the late Sir John Malcolm 
sent forth to collect that information of which he compre- 
hended the full importance, and in which we are still so miser- 
ably deficient. Still less can we be supposed to mean any 
reflection upon the very interesting narrative of Lieutenant 
Burnes, to whose enterprise and industry we owe nearly all 
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the accurate information we possess, regarding most of the 
countries through which he travelled; and while we trust, 
that the success which has attended that expedition may 
induce the East India Company to persevere in the course that 
has been so happily commenced, we would express a hope, 
that the English government and English people may be 
awakened to a sense of the importance of such inquiries, and 
afford that encouragement and assistance to adventurous spirits, 
which alone is wanting to lay open the whole of Asia to the 
researches of the philosopher, the speculations of the statesman, 
and the enterprise of the merchant. 

Of the five works placed at the head of this article, there 
is not one, of which the portion of the narrative applying 
to Persia occupies more than a space of five months, and each 
is confined to a single line of route, some of them going over 
the same ground as others. The two first are those which will 
afford most instruction and amusement. 

Colonel Johnson, an officer of the Bombay establishment, 
and his friend Captain Salter, purposing to return to England, 
preferred a route overland, which promised considerable amuse- 
ment and interest, to the monotony of a long sea voyage ; and 
embarking at Bombay, on the 15th of F ebruary, 1817, for the 
Persian Gulf, landed at Bushire on the 8th of April; from 
whence they proceeded by way of Sheerauz, Ispahan, Tehran, 
and 'Tabreez, to Teflis, and thence through part of Russia and 
Poland, home. The Colonel’s narrative is plain and unpre- 
tending, varying little from the journal form in which he 
informs us it was originally written ; telling exactly what he 
saw, as it appeared to him, and interspersed with such obser- 
vations or reflections as the subjects brought to his notice 
naturally suggested. 

His object, he informs us, was principally to afford such 
information to the public, and to his brother officers in India, 
who might desire to follow his example, in particular, as might 
assist them to perform the journey with economy and comfort; 
and accordingly, we find instructions, and lists of prices of 
various articles, as he proceeds; and the appendix contains a 
minute itinerary of stages and distances, embracing the whole 
way from Bushire to Hamburgh, with a sufficiently specific 

detail of expenses from Bombay to London. The Colonel 
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gives us a useful and unaffected description of the country 
through which he passed ; and though the tone of mind which 
breathes through the narrative be somewhat over-sensitive at 
times, and colours it .here and there with a shade of gloom, it 
is the sober hue given to strong feeling by the sad realities 
of life, rather than any touch of moroseness or spleen. Who, 
indeed, possessed of much sensibility, can view the desolate 
barrenness of Persia, after having dwelt on the happy and 
smiling fruitfulness of India, without experiencing a depres- 
sion of spirits—an aching sense of disappointment. 

Instances of the tone to which we allude, occur in several 
places, as for instance at pages 37, 85, and 97, where the 
Colonel speaks of and describes the misery of the Persian poor 
—we believe the picture to be in some respects overcharged, 
for certainly the houses of the Persian peasantry, mud-built 
though they be, are warmer, and more replete with comfort, 
than the hovels of many European nations ; what are they for 
instance in point of misery and filth to a black Highland bothy, 
or an Irish turf cabin? But well can we enter into the Co- 
lonel’s feelings, when, after describing his sensations at the sight 
of a multitude of miserable objects, he goes on to remark— 





“Ifto these painful emotions, we add the anxieties felt for those who are most 
dear to us, and who may possibly want either advice, protection, or comfort, 
which we are at too great a distance to administer, it must be concluded, that travel- 
ling is by no means so enviable a pastime as the perusal of travels by a comfort- 
able fireside may represent it to be. To one who has a family, the distresses of 
children are peculiarly afflicting: for while, detached from every domestic tie, 
he sits a lonely stranger in a caravanserai, his mind naturally dwells on the re- 
collection of them, and yields but too easily to despondency. Itis in the even- 
ing, that those melancholy reflections chiefly obtrude, and have the deepest in- 
fluence ; a fact to which the experience of many travellers has borne testimony. 
The stillness of the hour, the increasing gloom, the fatigue after a day’s journey, 
the thoughts of home, and its social comforts at this period of time, the con- 
sciousness of absence, and the sensation of insecurity in a strange country; all 
these circumstances conspire to depress us when in health, and are doubly for- 
midable in case of indisposition.””—(p. 97.) 


We believe that there is no practised traveller, who will not 
assent to the truth of these observations. 

With like painful feelings does the Colonel advert to the 
desolate and oppressed condition of the country, as may be 
observed at pages 89, 100, 152, and other places; but it is 
obvious that the period when he travelled must have been 
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one of uncommon scarcity and misery, for the prices of articles 
of food which are quoted, stand enormously above what they 
have been in common; and he mentions more than once 
having observed women and children digging reots out of 
the earth, and eating them, to appease hunger: this occurred 
particularly near S6. The Colonel, by the way, mentions 
his having been struck by observing that the majority of tra- 
vellers near that place went about unarmed, from whence 
he infers that there could be no apprehension entertained for 
thieves in the quarter. This is but one proof more of the 
ease with which a mere passing traveller, however intelligent, 
may be deceived as to facts, by appearances ; for we believe 
there are no two stages on any frequented road in Persia, 
more infested by banditti, than those from Moorchakoor to 
Kohrood. ‘The whole way is open to the Buchtiari hordes of 
the neighbouring mountains, besides other professional robbers, 
who constantly plunder caravans and attack travellers, as cer- 
tain gentlemen of the suite of Sir J. Macdonald had good 
cause to know; and though the comparative vigour of the late 
Sudr-Ameen’s government might have rendered such instances 
rare at the precise period in question, the district could never 
properly have been termed secure—of late it has been par- 
ticularly dangerous. 

After a stay of six days at Tchran, during which he 
had the happiness of ‘ kissing the dust of the feet of the 
** king of kings,” Colonel Johnson and his friend proceeded 
by the usual route to Tabreez, near which they diverged a 
little from the road, for the purpose of visiting General 
Yermoloff, who was then on his way as ambassador-cxtraordi- 
nary from the court of Russia to that of 'Tehran. ‘They found 
that distinguished officer at the head of the most splendid 
mission perhaps that ever entered Persia. According to our 
author, it consisted of the general himself, two counsellors of 
embassy, and about thirty officers; a physician, a painter, a 
surveyor, twenty-four Russian troopers, Cossacks, Circassians, 
and others. Captain Kotzebue, who accompanied this em- 
bassy, and who has described it in the work mentioned at the 
head of our article, gives a yet more imposing list; as, besides 
the ambassador, he enumerates two counsellors of embassy, 
and three others, attached as scerctarics, commissaries, &e, & 
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colonel-marshal of the mission, its treasurer, a major, four 
diplomatic attachés, two princes on the staff, two aides-de- 
camp, a colonel, two captains, and five subalterns of the suite ; 
a superintendant of police, a painter, a physician, and apothe- 
cary; a confessor, two lieutenants Feltyagres, five lieutenant- 
interpreters, a maitre de chapelle, a titular counsellor attached 
to the court cabinet, a Kabardian prince with eight followers, 
five cooks, twenty-four grenadiers, twenty-five regular and 
twenty irregular Cossacks, thirty musicians, and the domestics 
of the gentlemen of the embassy; in all, about three hundred 
persons. 

Now this is doing things in style; and we fear that our most 
splendid missions would sink into petty affairs before this 
imperial display. No doubt there was policy in the measure. 
Well did the long-sighted court of St. Petersburgh understand 
the effect of splendour and a display of power upon Orientals, 
and particularly on the Persians; this was one link of that 
chain of measures which, commenced by Peter the Great, had 
for its object the subjugation of Persia, and general aggran- 
disement in Asia—an object hitherto but too successfully 
pursued ; and while it speaks volumes for the name and 
character which Great Britain has acquired in the East, it says 
not a little for the judgment and discrimination of the Persian 
monarch,—we may add, for the good sense and discernment 
of the nation at large,—that the quiet, unassuming missions of 
England have as yet been able to maintain the influence, and, 
in no small degree, the interests of the nation, in spite of a 
weak and vacillating policy at home, against all the efforts, 
the magnificent embassies, the insidious intrigues, the bribery, 
the flattery, and the ferce of Russia. 

It appears, that not even a passing traveller like Colonel 
Johnson, could fail to perceive the projects of Russia in Asia, 
and particularly as directed against India, a country he had so 
recently left ; but we cannot help being struck by the singu- 
larly mistaken view which he appears to have taken of the 
policy of that power towards her conquests, as set forth in his 
inserted observations at page 201 et seq. ; a view which was ob- 
viously pressed upon him by his hospitable, but able and calcu- 
lating entertainer, the General himself.“ It is a very impor- 
** tant feature in the policy of Russia,” says the Colonel, 
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** that individuals of every nation, either allicd with, or 
** dependant on that power, are eligible to public employments, 
* and may be promoted to the highest offices in the state. 
‘¢ General Y ermoloff, to prove to me how prevalent was this 
“* policy, specified several instances of it, and declared that, in 
** all Poland, there were not more than four Russians employed 
‘ publicly by the state, including the Grand Duke Constan- 
* tine himself, though he held his court in Warsaw, the 
** capital.” How admirably the principle of this liberal 
policy has been illustrated, in the late conduct of the present 
autocrat towards that unhappy country, and in particular, 
how brightly it beams forth in the temperate and most con- 
ciliatory speech, delivered but a few weeks ago by the said 
illustrious person to the deputation from the municipal body at 
Warsaw, Europe will judge. 

We are less indisposed to agree with Colonel Johnson in his 
strictures upon the very opposite system pursued hitherto by 
the British government in India, and to express our hope and 
belief that the amended principles of policy and _ legislation 
which characterise the late Act for the new charter, may, in 
due time, produce the most beneficial results; but we must 
smile again, when we find him placing the conduct of Russia in 
favourable contrast with our’s, as follows :—The ‘ Russian go- 
‘* vernment, on acquiring any new possession, as Georgia, for 
** instance, thenceforward to form part of the empire, are 
‘“* very careful not to disgust the principal people whom they 
‘* find invested with power, or holding any confidential employ- 
‘* ment previous to the cession. They do not displace esta- 
“* blished functionaries to make way for Russian minions and 
* court favourites ; on the contrary, they leave them all, as in 
“* the instance of Poland, in possession of their offices, with 
‘“* very few exceptions, arising from the change of system; and 
‘* thus they encourage rather than frustrate the views of ambi- 
** tion and future pre-eminence, by which the various indivi- 
** duals in public situations are actuated. In fact, they offer 
*¢ them protection, and open a larger and more fav curable scope 
‘* for their exertions, by holding forth the prospect of honour- 
* able and advantageous situations under a government more 
** powerful than that whose interests they had_ originally 
** espoused. Through these gentle and prudent measures, the 
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“* acquisition of a new territory is effected with very little 
** excitation to the feelings of its people, the mass of whom, 
** observing no adverse change in the course of things, are 
** scarcely conscious of this silent transfer of the reins of 
“* power.” 

Gentle and prudent measures, indeed! Mighty little exci- 
tation to the people! and admirably applied is the whole pas- 
sage to Georgia, exliausted and depopulated, where the people 
never let slip an opportunity of showing their disposition to 
revolt; and to the Circassian provinces, in which Russia has 
lately, and is even now, waging a war of extermination ; where 
she possesses not a foot of land beyond the range of her mus- 
kets; and through which Colonel Johnson himself was forced, 
like others, to travel under the protection of a large party of 
regular infantry, accompanied by a gun and tumbril with a 
lighted match! 

The Colonel, after a rest of some four or five days at Tabreez, 
during which time he had an interview with the Prince Royal, 
the most affable of all the Persian princes to Englishmen, and 
saw the fortifications, arsenal, &c., at that place, left the capital 
of Azerbijan for that of Georgia, where he arrived on the 9th 
of July. He experienced, like every one else who has tried 
it, the inconvenience and delay attendant on travelling as a 
guest of the Persian government ; a civility not only nugatory 
in itself but embarrassing to the traveller, whom it fetters in his 
efforts to assist himself, and places in an odious point of view to 
the villagers, from whom, by foul or fair means, his means of 
subsistence, and often of progress, must be derived. We 
observe, too, that the Colonel in his passage across the heights 
of Aberan, and his intercourse with the rude and sullen tribes 
of plunderers that inhabit them, was not more fortunate than 
other travellers, of whom we have heard. 

It does not fall in with the scope of our purpose to accom- 
pany Colonel Johnson in his further journey from Teflis to 
Hamburgh, though his readers, we are convinced, will be 
pleased with the description of bis passage through the Caucasus, 
and cordially sympathise with him, as we do, in the villainous 
treatment he received in the quarantine of Srednoi-Egarlic. 
Nothing can be more inconsistent than the principles and prac- 
tice of these sanatory establishments, and nothing assuredly 
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more distressing and vexatious to the traveller, than the cause- 
less delay and unnecessary annoyance he meets in them. But 
there may be more objects than the exclusion of mere physical 
contagion to be attained by these cordons. The Russian 
government is too quick-sighted and politic ever to swerve from 
the laws of courtesy and civility to strangers, without good 
cause. These Russian quarantines and their vexatious rules, 
form one of the greatest obstacles to the overland journey by 
this route; but with regard to the station in question, we 
believe its accommodation has been improved, and the rules are 
certainly not at all times so strictly enforced as they were in the 
case of the Colonel! and his friend. 

Seven years after the journey of Colonel Johnson, the Hon. 
Major Keppel travelled from India to England by Bussora and 
Baghdad, Kermanshah, Hamadan, and Tehran, to Tabreez. 
From thence, making choice of a new and untrodden route, he 
passed through Karadaugh, Karabaugh, and Sheerwan, to 
Bako ; along the western shore of the Caspian sea, by Derbend, 
to Astracan ; and from that city, by Neijny Novogrod, and Mos- 
cow, to St. Petersburgh. Major Keppel’s narrative of this 
journey, which is written in a very lively and unaffected man- 
ner, displays a kindly disposition, and a mind at peace with 
itself and all the world; while, at the same time, it evinces an 
acuteness of observation and of judgment, which is the more 
valuable, because free from all pretension. We are convinced 
that the reader will derive both amusement and instruction 
from his work ; but as the time occupied by the Persian part 
of the journey, from the author’s landing at Bushire until he 
crossed the Russian frontier at the Arras, was barely four 
months, it is impossible that he could, as regards that country, 
have done more than faithfully report all he heard or saw. 
This, we are persuaded, he has done, and are rather surprised, 
that the mistakes he has made are so few, than that we should 
sometimes detect him in error. 

The reader will be gratified with many a graphic sketch of 
occurrences during the voyage from Bombay, at Muscat, and 
on the way from thence to Bussora. We were much amused 
by the Arab pilot, who, after a most imposing display of self- 
sufficiency, through obstinacy and ignorance, ran the ship 
aground near the mouth of the Shut-ul-Arab, (which means 
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the “ river of the Arabs,” not ‘ the boundary of Arabia,”) 
and who, when called to account for his misdeeds, exclaimed, in 
an ecstacy of terror—* If it be God’s pleasure that the ship 
** should go on shore, what business is it of mine?” We were 
delighted with the French Topechee Bashee (commandant of 
artillery) at Baghdad, with his Napoleon button, his cross of 
** Louis le Désiré,” and Turkish shulwars; his Gallic eye- 
brows, and his inimitable “ pardonnez!” And we sympathise 
with the author’s sufferings, under the disinterested civilities of 
his Armenian host at Baghdad; and cordially unite in his 
advice to travellers to avoid all such costly accommodations, 
and embarrassing surveillance, as results from the officious 
attentions of such personages. 

It forms no part of the task we have prescribed to ourselves, 
to examine Major Keppel’s account of the remains of ancient 
Babylon; but we cannot avoid signifying our accordance with 
his idea, that the vitrified masses of brick-work, which are 
found at the foot of the standing fragment on the summit of 
the Birs-e-Nimrood, indicate that the place was destroyed by 
fire; and as no heat sufficient to vitrify such masses, could 
possibly have been applicd by human means at the great 
elevation of the position they must have occupied, there is 
strong grounds for believing that their destruction must have 
been effected by “ fire from Heaven.” The unscathed condi- 
tion of the brick tower beside them, seems to confirm this idea, 
by the proof it affords that there was no general conflagration 
of the place; for this partial combustion is exactly what is 
every day remarked as the capricious effect of lightning. 

Our author is less correct in his account of the tree which i is 
found on the heap of ruins, called the Kasr, and supposed to 
be the remains of the celebrated hanging gardens. The tree 
is a species of Tamarisk, and the tradition regarding it is, that 
it sprung from a pin thrust into the ground by Allee, after the 
battle of Hillah, for the purpose of tieing the bridle of his 
horse to; and that in one night it grew to its present size, for 
the purpose of sheltering that holy person, who had lain down 
to sleep beside his ool. The Persians, therefore, kiss and rub 
their faces on the tree, and regard it as sacred. 

In traversing the ruins beyond Bakouba, which Major 
Keppel supposes to have been those of Artemita, but which 
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others consider as those of Destagird (Descara of D’Anville), 
he appears to have fallen into the error of taking the mounds 
of ancient canal banks, for those of the houses that once 
formed the streets. This was not an unnatural mistake, if 
the Major did not know that all over that part of the country, 
as well as most of Mesopotamia, the bottoms of the ancient 
canals are on a level with the surface of the land, and not dug 
into the soil; so that the heaps that remain of their banks 
might easily be taken for the ruins of regular streets: particu- 
larly as in some places these canals are very numerous. No 
ancient city of these countries, any more than the modern ones, 
appears to have been composed of sufficiently substantial 
materials to leave continuous mounds, like streets. ‘The name 
Khurusteh, which was given to these mounds by the Arabs, to 
whom Major Keppel applied for information, merely signifies 
‘“* ruins,” and is very generally applied to all such relics. 

The Major is likewise mistaken in the name of the pass by 
which he ascended from Pool-e-Zohab to the high country of 
Kermanshah. It is called that of Gerra, or Kurrund, and the 
Greek arch, which he calls, ‘ Paee Tucht” is the Tak-e- 
Gerra, or 'Tak-e-Khosroo. We must also call in question the 
etymology he suggests of his next resting place, Haroonabad, 
which he supposes to have taken its name from the celebrated 
Caliph, and wonders that no remains of that monarch’s palace 
are to be found. We believe that the name of this village has 
no more to do with the mighty Al-Racheed, than any of the 
numerous Jafferabads to be found in Persia have with the no 
less illustrious Jaffer Beramookee, his vizier. 

At Kermanshah, Major Keppel treats us with a striking 
sketch of another remarkable character, in the person of Mool- 
lah Allee, of Mendali, an Arab, who, for cold-blooded atrocity, 
might vie with the most accomplished Burker among our 


civilised murderers at home. 

“* He was one,”’ says our author, “ with whom murder, and every other crime, 
had long been familiar. There was nothing, however, in his appearance, to justify 
this supposition ; nor in his features could there be distinguished any of those 
marks with which our romance-writers are wont to stamp the countenance of a 
murderer. On the contrary, his mild eye beamed with intelligence when he 
spoke, and his mouth was lighted-up with so pleasing a smile, that the diabolical 
matter of his speech was lost in attending to the pleasing manner of his delivery. 
Hlis conscience never troubled him with ‘ air-drawn daggers ;’—he had a real 


one at his girdic, to be used as inclination prompted, 
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“ Not many weeks before we saw this Moollah, he was one of the principal 
persons of Mendali, a Turkish town, near the frontier. In those days he was the 
bosom friend of Daood Pasha, ‘ his best of cut-throats,’ and most willing instru- 
ment of assassination. It was during his intimacy with the Pashah, that, on the 
day of some religious festival, he invited sixteen persons to a feast, and placing a 
confidential agent between each guest, caused every one of them to be put to 
death, himself giving the signal of slaughter, by plunging a dagger into the breast 


of the person beside him. Such feats as these we may find in the histories of 


savage countries. Among all barbarians, the virtue of hospitality, so vaunted, 
has rarely, if ever, withstood the excitement of avarice or revenge. 

“ Tt is natural to suppose, that a friendship between two such persons as the 
Moollah and the Pashah, cemented as it was by guilt, could not be of long 
duration. Accerdingly, seventy of the Moollah’s relations have fallen victims to 
the revenge of the Pashah: his father is chained in a prison in Baghdad, and 
10,000 piastres are set upon his own head. He has not been backward in 
retaliation. Leaving Mendali, attended by several of his tribe, he sallied forth 
into the desert, attacked the Turkish caravans, and (to use his own expression) 
struck off, at every opportunity, the heads of all those wearing turbans (i. e- 


Turks). The women of the party fell victims to the licentious passions of 


himself and followers; and other brutal excesses were committed by these 
ruffians, that would scarcely be credited in our own country.” * * * * “We 
one day asked the Moollah how he generally deprived his enemies of life. 
‘ That,’ replied he, ‘is as I can catch them. Some I have killed in battle— 
‘others I have stabbed sleeping.” Another time we had the curiosity to 
examine his pistols, which, we often remarked, were studded with several red 
nails. On inquiring the reason, he told us that each nail was to commemorate 
the fate of some enemy that had fallen by that weapon. Observing us listen 
with much interest to this detail of crime, and taking for granted, that ow 
attention was a mark of sympathy, he said, with an air of gratitude, ‘ How kind 
it is of you to enter so warmly into my pursuits!’ * * * * * * ¢ How foolish,’ 
said he, on hearing of a formal challenge passing between two European 
gentlemen—‘ How foolish is it in a man, who wishes to kill his enemy, to 
‘ expose his own life, when he can accomplish his purpose with so much greater 
‘ safety by shooting at him from behind a rock!’ Unhappily, Moollah Allee is 
not the only Arab, nor the only Oriental, to whom these sentiments will apply, 
and to whom such deeds are familiar.” 


At Kermanshah they met the funeral procession of Mahomed 
Allee Meerza, the late warlike governor of Kermanshah, whose 
remains, more than two years after death, were to be carried 
for interment to Kerbelah, and were now attended beyond the 
precincts of the town by his son and successor, Mahomed 
Hoossein Meerza. The scenes described, in connection with 
that ceremony, are not calculated to impress the reader with a 
very exalted idea of the young prince’s regard for his deceased 
father, any more than for the observances of his religion, or for 
common decency. One of the revellers on this singular occa- 
sion of festivity, was Solymaun Khan Gouraun, a chief, then 
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young, of no small power and influence, for he could bring 
into the field five thousand well-armed men of his own tribe ; 
and on emergency could command from others of the same 
faith (he and his tribe are Allee-ullahees, who contend that 
Allee was an incarnation of the Almighty) full three times that 
number. Yet probably few better illustrations of the preca- 
rious condition of a Persian courtier can be found than the 
fortunes of this powerful chief afford. He was once ordered 
to be put to death by the late Mahomed Allee Meerza, for an 
unsuccessful attack upon a fort, and only saved by the inter- 
cession of Monsieur De Veaux, a French officer in the prince’s 
service ; and though made companion of the revels of his son, 
he was, by the orders of that prince, bastinadoed on the soles 
of his feet so severely as not to be able to walk for six weeks. 
Such treatment, with many other mortifications, not being 
calculated to secure the Khan’s attachment, he entered into 
correspondence first with the late Prince Royal Abbas Meerza, 
and then with his son Mahomed, connected with the succession 
of these princes to the throne; which coming to the knowledge 
of him of Kermanshah, he resolved to get quit of so powerful 
an enemy. By pledging his most sacred oath upon a sealed 
Koran, for the Khan’s personal security, he succeeded in 
inducing that chief to come to Kermanshah. On the first visit 
which he made to the prince, he was seized, thrown down, and 
had his eyes cut out upon the spot. 

Passing through Hamadan, which, with Major Keppel, we 
believe has been satisfactorily proved to stand upon the site of 
the ancient Ecbatana, the travellers pursued the usual route to 
Tehran, which is represented as at that time leading through 
much sterile and forbidding country. They must surely 
have been imposed upon, when they tell us that a range of 
hillocks close to Robaut-e-Kereem, and within less than thirty 
miles of Tehran, was represented to them as being a haunt 
of Bukhtiari banditti. 

The party did not remain more than ten days at Tehran, 
during which they enjoyed the honour of an audience with the 
*¢ Point of Adoration of the Universe,” and visited the minis- 
ters of the court, not omitting the well-known Meerza Abul 
Hussein Khan, once ambassador to this country. The Khan, 
who takes every opportunity of engratiating himself with the 
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English, introduced our travellers into the interior of his 
dwelling, where they enjoyed a transient view of some of the 
fair inmates of the harem.—Whether any of these might be of 
the progeny of the “ fair Circassian,” whose charms no less 
than those of the Meerza’s beard, were noised about in England, 
does not appear; but some “ pretty girls” lingered long 
enough to see and to be seen ; and we observe that this is not 
the only occasion on which the gallant major was more fertu- 
nate than many a zealous admirer of beauty in catching 
glimpses of those treasures of loveliness which Oriental jealousy 
so cautiously conceals. 

In the course of certain excursions to the palaces and places 
of resort in the neighbourhood of Tehran, they visited the 
beautiful village of Shemeroon, which stands at the mouth of 
a deep cleft in the Elburz mountains. The name of this 
village, Major Keppel, somewhat facetiously we presume, 
derives from Shumé a candle, and Iran, Persia—quasi, “light 
* of Iran.” Tradition, we believe, attributes the origin of this 
village to the descendants of Shummur, the hateful miscreant 
who inflicted the death-wound upon the son of Allee; from 
whence Shummeranee—an etymology which may possibly be _ 
equally false with the last. 

The party pursued the usual route from Tehran to Tabreez ; 
but it is not a little striking to find the country, from the 
former place to Casveen, has been described as the most popu- 
lous they had seen in Persia, knowing, as we do, that various 
misfortunes and acts of oppression, but especially the frequent 
passage of troops, have of late rendered this once fruitful 
district an uninhabited waste. 

Major Keppel remained but a few days at Tabreez, and then 
took his course, as we have already indicated, by Bak6 and 
Astracan, to the capital of Russia. Regarding this part of the 
route we shall only observe, that, like the rest, it will be found 
interesting and pleasantly written, and well meriting the atten- 
tion of such readers as may wish to take a rapid glance at 
a country very little known, the Major himself being, so far as 
we are aware, the only Englishman who has travelled it. 

Captain Alexander travelled through Persia chiefly in the 
suite of Sir John Macdonald, who was appointed envoy to 
Persia, on the part of the East India Company, in 1824, but 
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who, from certain impediments and misunderstandings, did not 
proceed to the court of Tehran until 1826. ‘The atmosphere 
surrounding a diplomatic mission on a considerable scale is not 
the most favourable for accurate observation ; and though we 
have no great objection to the narrative of Captain Alexander, 
we cannot venture to promise the reader either as much of 
entertainment or information as he may extract from those of 
Major Keppel or Colonel Johnson. It has less simplicity and 
more pretension, which is not particularly well supported, either 
by novel facts or acute deductions; and the reader is occa- 
sionally startled by some assertion, or piece of intelligence, which 
reduces him to the belief that Captain Alexander must, in 
those days at least, have either been somewhat credulous him- 
self, or expected to find his readers so. He tells us, for in- 
stance, that the Prince of Sheerauz having some years ago been 
irritated at the inhabitants of Kumauridge, on account of a 
robbery of certain presents destined for the royal treasury, had 
fined the village heavily, and enforced payment by the expe- 
dient of putting a man of them to death every day until the 
money should be forthcoming. He adds, that after several 
executions the villagers all fled—no wonder. But we will ven- 
ture to say that no measure of so sanguinary a nature ever took 
place within the late reign. In another place, in descanting on 
the abundance of fruit to be found everywhere in Persia, and 
the fondness of the people for it, it is asserted, that many of 
them will devour sixteen melons before breakfast! We ob- 
served in the copy of the book which we were reading, a query 
in pencil at this part-—‘* What might the size of these melons 
“¢ be ?”—a very natural one we are sure it will be admitted. 

Of looseness and inaccuracy, the instances are sufficiently 
numerous. We should not, for instance, havé expected to hear 
a Persian scholar like Captain Alexander talk of the mountain 
of Perizun*, as that of the old woman, nor can we accept from 
him of “ much water” as the translation of khoondaéb (if any 
thing, the water of blood, or slaughter). We doubt his etymo- 
logy of Gil-pae-gah, for Gil or Goolpaegoon. We plead guilty 
of dulness in not being able to comprehend his explanation of 
wo-nishan, and confess our surprise at hearing him mistake the 
title Salar (%. e. Sipah-salar) for a proper name, which he trans- 








* The word is Peerazun, which does signify old woman. 
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forms into Saliar. It is absurd enough to hear of the Toorko- 
mans of the karakouslo, or black sheep, instead of karagoosloo, 
the black eyed, which is evidently the word meant (karakoin- 
loo is ** of the black sheep”); or to find it asserted that Azerbi- 
jan, the Atropatena of antiquity, so named from the Satrap- 
Atropatenus, derives its appeliation from being ‘ the region of 
*¢ fire”—** the province in which the doctrines of Zoroaster first 
* took root.” But what are we to say when we see it gravely 
stated that the army of Regulus was impeded in the plains of 
Mogam by the attack of a monstrous snake! really the zoolo- 
gical as well as the historical discoveries of the gallant captain 
are somewhat startling. In like manner, though the cases are 
more trifling, we find it loosely stated that Ispahan, instead of 
Mushed, is the great mart for turquoises, and that it contains 
250,000 inhabitants, about twice as many as the truth. In one 
place he denies that the Persians are good horsemen, asserting 
that they stick in their seats entirely by the saddle, yet after- 
wards, in describing a hunting scene, he speaks of their won- 
derful and fearless feats, and calls them most courageous riders 
—the hunting scene itself is worthy of attention. 

Captain Alexander appears to have had rather an unfortu- 
nate knack at getting into scrapes with villagers and peasants, 
and to have been most vigorous in punishing all defaulters on 
such occasions. It is no doubt well to be able and willing to 
take one’s own part heartily at all times, but Indians, in 
their travels westward, are apt to forget that they have left the 
country of * black fellows” and ‘ natives,” and are no longer 
im a land of which they are the masters; and, maintaining 
towards Persians and Turks the same arrogant intolerance of 
bearing which is too often assumed by young men towards the 
milder and more passive inhabitants of Hindostan, become 
astonished and enraged when they meet with resistance from 
them. A little reflection would teach them, that on such occa- 
sions they only meet with their deserts, and that when they 
lose sight of the moderation and courtesy which all travellers 
should observe in passing through a strange country, they not 
only forfeit their claims to hospitality and protection, but com- 
mit a gross injury against the name and character of their own 
nation, which hitherto, and particularly in Persia, has stood 
high in the estimation of the natives. But Captain Alexander 
in those days was a young man, and an inexperienced traveller. 
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This is as obvious in his scale of expenses as in other particulars 
of his conduct, so far as he has afforded us the means of judg- 
ing. Who for instance that reflected for a moment would have 
been led to set down two Tomauns (about a guinea) as the usual 
fee to the Dullak, or operator in a Persian bath—the principal, 
the cheapest luxury, we had almost said necessary, to every one, 
high or low, in that country, a sum we will venture to say at 
least four times as much as any European acquainted with the 
country would think of giving, and ten times as much as any 
Persian who has not a bath of his own would bestow. See 
what it is to travel in the suite of an Elchee! We are con- 
vinced that Captain Alexander is not now so green; and we 
doubt not that if it please the Almighty to permit him to return 
from his present perilous undertaking, he will produce a far 
better and more interesting volume than his “ Travels from 
* India to England.” 

But if truth forces us to declare that we have been little 
edified by the labours of Captain Alexander, what are we to 
say of those of Mr. Stocqueler, to whom by some capricious 
chance it was given to traverse a very little known province 
by a route hitherto untrodden by Englishmen, and who has 
failed of collecting a single piece of information worth having, 
or affording us one new fact, geographical, historical, or statis- 
tical? We took up his book with eager hope, but we have 
laid it down in utter disappointment. 

Mr. Stocqueler’s pilgrimage commenced in April 1831, with 
a voyage from Bombay to Bussora, from whence he intended 
to proceed to Baghdad, and thence to England, by the speediest 
route. But being met upon the river by accounts that the 
plague was raging at Baghdad, he returned to Bussora, which 
place was just upon the eve of being beleaguered by the Zobeir 
Arabs. Leaving, therefore, this city a second time, he pro- 
ceeded to Mahumrah, a considerable sea-port of the Chaab 
country ; and furnished by its sheikh with a guide, ascended 
the Karoon, by boat, to Ahwaz. But not having succeeded in 
satisfying this guide for his past services, he was attacked, by 
his agency or collusion, a little beyond that ancient site, and 
partly pillaged, but finally escaped back (downstream) to Ma- 
humrah. After exhibiting there for some days as a physician, 
the sheikh sent Mr. Stocqueler with another guide, to Dorak, 
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or Fellahi, the capital of the Chaab Sheikh, who received him 
courteously, and forwarded him to Bebahan, which place he 
reached on the 4th of June. <A bribe to the vizier of the Prince 
of Bebahin enabled him, after some detention, to leave that 
town with guides and a party, the numbers or character of 
which are not described, in order to cross the Buchtiaree moun- 
tains to Ispahan. Of this very interesting, because perfectly 
novel route, he gives scarcely a particular. His party was 
plundered—a matter of course, no doubt, in those parts; but 
he appears to have suffered no other injury than loss of pro- 
perty from the robbers; and falling into the direct route from 
Sheerauz to Ispahan, at Komaisha, reached the latter city poor 
in purse and ill in body. 

Sickness detained him in Ispahan for a month, after which 
he proceeded with a caravan to Tabreez, by a route, great part 
of which was entirely new, so far as we have heard, and which 
occupied him thirty days; yet the scanty observations in the 
text, which do little more than record his personal inconveni- 
ences, and the meagre itinerary at the end of the work, forms 
the sum total of the information which this gentleman has 
added to our stock, although he takes care to let us understand, 
that “ considering the ground was utterly unknown to our 
‘© geographers, I did not fail to pay minute attention to its 
** characteristics, and to the peculiarities of every village in 
*¢ the neighbourhood of which we halted.” Now this being in 
great measure a true statement, so far as regards our want of 
geographical information concerning this province ; consider- 
ing too that Khuzistan, the ancient Susiana, abounds more than 
any other part of Persia in antiquities and interesting recollec- 
tions, and taking into account the tone of pretension which 
characterises the style of the work, we think the public have 
some just cause to be disappointed with Mr. Stocqueler. 

Of the value and exactitude of the information which these 
travels afford, let the reader judge by a few specimens. He 
reached the ruins of Ahwaz, an ancient and once splendid and 
extensive Mahometan city, on the 11th of May, at what hour 
he does not say; and prepared to leave it on the afternoon of 
the 15th—so that he might have had two days to explore it ; 
—behold the result of his researches. 


“ T have compared my memoranda made on the spot, and the data supplied 
me from Arabic authors, with the sketch of Ahwaz appended to Captain Mignan’s 
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volume of Travels in Chaldea; and I must render to that officer the tribute of re- 
spect to which his accuracy and research entitle him. I believe I penetrated 
much farther eastward than Captain Mignan ventured to do, purposing to ascertain 
the termination of the ruins; but after a journey of thirty miles and upwards, I 
gave up the pursuit. It is worth mentioning, however, as in some degree con- 
firmatory of the descriptions of Ahwaz by the Arabic authors, that, on a subse- 
quent visit to Bunder-Mashoor (distant seventy miles from Ahwaz), I found some 
considerable ruins, of precisely the same character as those at Ahwaz, and 
abounding with pottery, flint glass, and cufic gems.” 


And so afterwards (p. 84), he seriously concludes that these 
remains are a continuation of the ruins of Ahwaz! With the 
same justice, and by a parity of reasoning, might he conclude 
that Babylon or Seleucia extended over the whole of Lower 
Mesopotamia to the Hye, because bricks, and pottery, and 
glass, and heaps of such ruins, are to be found all over it, in the 
same way as at these ancient sites. Not a word more, however, 
have we about Ahwaz. 

In passing through the district of Bayazeed, on his way from 
Tabreez to Erzeroom, a threatened attack of some Koords, 
which is diverted by the appearance of his guards, and the 
whole of which is described with an effort at effect, which ren- 
ders it rather incomprehensible, leads our author to some lofty 


reflections upon the “ vast power” and wonderful talents of 
Balool (Behlool) Pashah, who is hereditary governor of the 
district; and elicits from him a fine quotation from Lord 
Byron, about 


“ The power of thought—the magic of the mind ;”" 


that can contrcul such a generation of savages as are his sub- 
jects. The reader may smile when he is told that this flaming 
ebullition is called forth by one of the most imbecile and power- 
less chiefs of all Koordistan—one who, so far from being able to 
controul his subjects, cannot protect his own cattle and horses, 
which are stolen within sight of the windows of his castle by 
predatory tribes, resident in his own dominions, and who some 
six or eight months since has been displaced by the Turkish 
local government of Erzeroom, to make way for a chief who 
may be able to overawe the robbers and keep the road safe. 
But what indeed need so valiant a hero as Mr. Stocqueler, who 
discomfits two Koords, armed to the teeth, by “ striking one on 
** the face, and drawing his sword on the other” (p. 237)— 
who gallantly charges a whole “ cordon sanitaire,” and an 
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armed guard at the gate of Khoee, with * drawn swords and 
*“ cocked pistols” (p. 187)—who, single-handed, defies an Arab 
sheikh, and all his followers, to the choice of a brace of pistols 
or a bag of piastres (p. 65); and dares the whole tribes of 
the Buchtiari mountains to face his ‘* well-tempered sword” and 
* true pistols” (p. 101)—what, we say, need such a fire-eater 
care whether or not the roads be free from banditti or not? 

It is scarcely worth while to point out lesser mistakes, 
such as making use of the word kerbelah, which he interprets 
to mean “ any burial-place—Mecca” (!) instead of kibleh, 
which means the point of the compass where Mecca lies, and 
to which all true Mahometans turn in prayer. Taking the 
term goomrook, a custom station, for the name of a village, 
and committing many other misnomers of a similar nature, 
were it not for the tone of assumption which, in spite of a pre- 
tended humility, runs through the whole work. But we can- 
not so easily pardon Mr. Stocqueler for attempting to deprive 
our majestic old friend, Ararat, of so large a portion of his 
due grandeur. The altitude of a celebrated mountain is like a 
man’s good name, and he who attempts, without just grounds, 
to filch it away from any hoary peak that has maintained a fair 
claim to the renown of great elevation, is guilty of a species of 
felony. We never heard of less than 13,000 feet mentioned as 
the height of Ararat, and we believe late observations have 
assigned to it a still greater altitude. We here take leave of 
Mr. Stocqueler, whom it never was our intention to follow out 
of Persia, expressing merely a friendly hope that, if we ever 
should chance to meet again, it may be on better terms. 

We think the. slight sketches given of the works under 
notice must have pretty well established the point we had in 
view, which was to shew that whatever amount of entertainment 
or instruction the readers of voyages and travels may derive 
from such works as these, there is much more required to 
convey to the English public at large, a correct idea of the 
countries of Central Asia, in which they really are, and ought, 
to feel themselves so deeply interested ; and we trust that the 
attention which such narratives as those of Lieutenants Burnes 
and Connoly have attracted, may prove but the first-fruits 
of a spirit of inquiry, which will encourage men of enterprise 
and talent to enlist in the pursuit, so that in due time we may 
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become thoroughly well acquainted with a tract, which, in 
every point of view, geographical, commercial, and political, is 
full of deep interest. 

In our last number we made an effort to attract the public 
attention to the vast political importance of Asiatic subjects, 
and offered some statements illustrative of the resources of 
Persia in particular, and her capability, under a proper system, 
to oppose successfully an invading force upon the West. Were 
the commercial and manufacturing part of the English people 
aware of the value of her rapidly increasing trade, and the 
extent of that great field which Persia and the circumjacent 
countries would open up to Great Britain, if an improvement 
could be effected in her government and social state, they would 
be less indifferent to the subject, and less averse to contribute 
towards the means of such amelioration. The demand which, 
within these few years back, has sprung up all over central 
Asia for European, and particularly for English goods, is 
astonishing; and the great influx of specie into Persia, from 
Russia and Turkey, proves, beyond dispute, that she at least 
is not without the means of returns, and that her export trade 
is already great and valuable.—And all this in the face of a 
government venal, corrupt, and oppressive enough, we might 
think, to crush the most ardent and sanguine spirit of ad- 
venture. 

In an absolute monarchy it is plain that, according to the 
temper and dispositions of the sovereign, must be the condition 
of his people. All functionaries, from the prime minister down- 
wards, take their tone from the monarch, or, in case of his in- 
dolence or weakness, from the worthless and corrupt favourites 
to whom, generally, his power is transferred. ‘The king of 
Persia is perfectly absolute, so far as the exercise of his own 
power is concerned.—‘* There stands Solymaun Khan Kajar, 
‘* and several other chiefs of the empire,” observed the late king 
one day, in explaining to Sir John Malcolm the unlimited 
nature of his power,—* I can cut off all their heads, if I please— 
*‘ can I not?” added he, addressing them.—“ Assuredly, Kibleh 
** Alim (point of the world’s adoration)! if it be your pleasure,” 
was the response.—‘* Now, that is real power,” said his 
majesty, &c., &c. And, in fact, he did occasionally make use 
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of it, to turn up the heels of a grandee, or even of a minister, 
with as little ceremony as he would those of a Furosh or groom. 

Now, when this power comes to be directed towards the 
oppression, instead of the protection of his subjects ;—when, 
instead of contenting himself with the taxes established by law, 
the sovereign makes it his object to extract as much money as pos- 
sible from every creature, high or low, within his dominions, and 
when every minister, governor, and collector, taking example 
from their master, vie with each other in contriving expedients 
for extortion, is it to be wondered at, if agriculture, population, 
and commerce, should become stationary, if not retrograde? 
‘That they are so, comparatively speaking, is most certain ;— 
that a change in the character of the government would effect 
a magical increase in every one of these points, is assuredly not 
less so. And would it not be an act of humanity and charity, 
calculated to draw a blessing on the nation, not to talk of the 
selfish advantages that would accrue to ourselves, were Eng- 
land to make an exertion for ameliorating the condition of a 
people so oppressed, and yet so capable of improvement ?— 
It may be thought worth while possibly to lay before our 
readers a few details regarding this people, in whose behalf we 
confess ourselves anxious to interest our countrymen. 

The population of Persia, that is, of the countries at present 
under the Shah’s dominion, which there is reason to believe does 
not exceed six or seven millions of souls, may be divided into 
two great classes—the fixed, and the erratic—which do and 
always have differed from each other as essentially in their habits 
and customs as in their occupations. There does always exist, 
it is true—a portion of the latter class, in what may be termed 
the transition state from the nomade to the agricultural con- 
dition ; but though in this point the two classes come in contact, 
the other extremes exhibit all their original discrepancy in its 
most striking aspect. 

Of what indeed can the fixed population of any once pastoral 
country consist, but of those individuals and their progeny who 
have gradually abandoned the erratic life, in order to become 
cultivators of the earth, merchants, and servants of govern- 
ment? And, could the inhabitants of Persian towns and 
villages, the owners of estates, and tillers of the soil, trace back 
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their origin to its source, it would undoubtedly appear that the 
ancestors of all had been nomades, from whose tribes there is 
a continual draft to supply and increase the stationary classes. 
Thus the citizens and villagers of Persia are to be regarded asa 
mixed race, including, besides the aboriginal stock, the descend- 
ants of Arabs, and Turks, and Moghuls, and strangers of 
every Asiatic clime and country. 

This stationary portion of the people, which is by far the 
most numerous, may be regarded as subdivided into four 
separate classes, namely: First,—The military and functionaries 
of the various governments, provincial as well as supreme, with 
that innumerable and strongly marked s!oal of court depen- 
dents, who in Persia are emphatically termed Nowkerbab, or 
employés. Secondly,— The ecclesiastical orders, including 
every description of priest and religious mendicant, fakeers, 
calunders, dervishes, &c., and all men of business or learning, 
comprehended in the general term of Meerza, or Scribe. 
Thirdly, —The inhabitants of towns, comprehending merchants, 
and shopkeepers, and tradesmen, in all their different species, 
frequently denominated Sheherees, or citizens. Fourthly,— 
The agriculturists, usually termed Ryots, or peasantry. 

Into the first of these classes, a large number of individuals 
from the tribes, and particularly of their chiefs and fighting men, 
are continually transferred—indeed, nearly all the military 
orders are supplied from them ; while by another process the 
last-mentioned class, or that of cultivators, receives as regular 
an increase by additions of whole families and sections from the 
lower orders of the wanderers. It is also to be observed, that 
many of the civil functionaries, mentioned in the first class, are 
supplied from the Meerzas of the second. 

The original military establishment of Persia was a sort of 
militia, consisting of horse and foot, the first being furnished 
by the tribes, and the latter principally from the fixed inhabi- 
tants; to which were added sundry corps of a more or less 
regular description, according to the fancy of the sovereigns who 
instituted them. In the late reizn, that of Futeh Allee Shah, 
the regular troops amounted to about 15,000 infantry; and 
there were nearly 30,000 more of a less disciplined description 
enrolled, and paid as a standing army, which for the greater 
part of that monarch’s reign formed a camp in the summer 
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months, and used formerly to accompany him on various expe- 
ditions. Of cavalry, the tribes of the empire who furnished 
contingents, could with ease turn out a force of 150,000 well 
mounted men; while an equal number of infantry, many of 
them excellent marksmen, might be mustered from the various 
provinces. Besides all this, there was a sort of levée en mass, 
termed the Eeljarree, consisting of all the men cf the tribes fit 
to bear arms; by calling on which, in times of national distress, 
an immense multitude could be brought into the field for 
defence. 

In the late war with Russia, Abbas Meerza took the field 
with an army of 40,000 men, of which 16,000 serbauz and 
artillery had been regularly disciplined by British officers. 
Unluckily, they were deprived of the guidance of these 
officers in the hour of need, or the result of the war might 
have been less favourable to the arms of Russia than it was. 
The Shah himself was at the same time encamped with an 
army not less numerous, at Khoee, in Azerbijan; and these 
separate forces neither included the whole of the Irak nor 
Azerbijan levies, nor the troops which might have been 
furnished by Fars, Kermaun, Kermanshah, or the tribes of 
Louristan. 

The present disposable military force of the Persian empire 
may be estimated at about 12,000 regulars, of which about 
1000 are topechees, or artillery-men, from 25,000 to 30,000 
infantry of an inferior description, and about 100,000 cavalry 
of the tribes, and a like number of infantry; the former 
obeying only their own chiefs, and the latter being as yet 
without any sort of discipline whatever. This is exclusive of 
the forces that could be furnished by Khorasan, Fars, and 
Kermaun, which provinces, as yet, are scarcely to be depended 
on for furnishing any contingent. And besides this, there is 
the Eeljarree, already spoken of, which, as every man in 
Persia possesses arms, and knows how to use them, would 
place a powerful body at the sovereign’s disposal for defensive 
objects. 

This is a great mass of raw material to work up for the 
military purposes of a state, and excellent material, too; for 
better stuff for soldiers than the Persians is nowhere to be 
found. The men are generally of a stout and active frame, 
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hardy by education and habit, quick and intelligent by nature. 
History bears testimony to their valour and intrepidity under 
their native commanders; and experience has shown, that, 
under European officers, they are capable of being reduced to 
perfect discipline; while the late campaigns of the Prince 
Royal in Khorasan, have proved incontrovertibly that no troops 
in the world are more able or ready to endure hardship and 
privation in the course of service. During great part of thuse 
campaigns, money was extremely scarce, provisions often more 
so, clothing sufficient to exclude the cold of a rigorous winter 
was not to be had except by plunder ; yet did the serbauz of 
Azerbijan, and others of the less regular corps, hungry and 
ill-clad as they were, often without shoes to their feet, in spite 
of cold and heat, in defiance of rain and snow, almost without 
a complaint, nay, with cheerfulness, persevere, month after 
month, in executing the most arduous duties—performing 
forced marches, dragging guns over the most rugged moun- 
tains, sustaining protracted sieges, and storming well-defended 
strongholds, with a steadiness and courage that would have 
done honour to the best troops of Europe ; indeed, we question 
whether any Europeans would have endured so much with 
equal patience and forbearance. Hundreds of cattle, and 
many men, died of starvation and cold ; and some idea may be 
formed of the privations endured by the troops, when their 
prince and leader himself, was not unfrequently reduced to 
depend for a meal upon his success in hawking or hunting, 
and when the only fire that could be got to warm the half- 
frozen limbs of the heir-apparent of the throne, was a handful 
of weeds or bushes, burned in a chauffer under a blanket, to 
enjoy which, he would kindly invite an English gentleman of 
the mission, who had accompanied him in the expedition, and 
who could procure no such comfort himself. 

Under such circumstances, it is highly creditable, both to 
the mer and to their leaders, that the army could be kept 
together at all; and still more so, that it was maintained in an 
efficient state. There was no undue straggling on the line of 
march, nor any of that sullen gloom which is so painful a 
symptom of dissatisfaction and want of confidence in the men. 
On the contrary, mirth and good humour prevailed ; and those 
who accompanied the army, and who frequently overheard 
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the conversations of the men, were not less gratified than 
surprised at hearing the poor fellows, who, it might have been 
feared, would have sat brooding over their hardships and 
empty bellies, discoursing with animation on the events of the 
campaign, and holding forth upon the merits of the various 
measures adopted by their leaders. More than half famished, 
as they were, their only meal, perhaps, for days together, a 
handful of raw wheat, the property of their Jeader and their 
officers was sacred, whatever might be the fate of that 
belonging to strangers; but if, upon the line of march, a 
camel or bullock happened to drop, it was seldom found fit 
to rise again: the first fellows that reached it, were sure to 
discover that the beast was dying; words were confirmed by 
acts; and in an incredibly short time, scarcely a bone of the 
poor animal was to be found sticking to another. If a little 
grass or weeds was to be had at hand, the process was sum- 
mary ; knives and ramrods were instantly in requisition, and a 
few minutes saw hundreds of mouths hard at work, masticating 
the half-burned kebaubs ; and all would pass in a roar of 
Jaughter and good humour, which did as much good as the 
hasty meal; the march was speedily renewed, and discipline 
suffered nothing by winking hard at such occasional out- 


breaks. 


It is true that the country did suffer; it was treated, in fact, 
like what it very much was—the country of an enemy. The 
villages were pillaged, and the inhabitants robbed, either by 
the troops or by government, in order to maintain them; and 
leng will Khorasan have cause to remember the visitation 
which its own turbulence, and the rebellion of its chiefs, 
brought down upon its desolated plains. Granaries were 
emptied in a trice—crops, green or ripe, withered, as if a flight 
of locusts had settled on them—villages crumbled into ruins— 
beams, rafters, and woodwork, were converted into fuel—and 
their inhabitants, stripped to the skin, took to the mountains— 
orchards and gardens disappeared as grass under the scythe of 


the mower. 


Such herbs and flocks as had not been driven out 


of reach, were disposed of in the summary manner we have 
described ; the horses, asses, and other beasts of burthen, were 
seized to carry the spoil; and the arrears of several years’ pay 


were in some measure compensated for, by this almost indis- 
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criminate plunder. But, in spite of this licentiousness in the 
matter of spoil, the men stuck to their colours, and obeyed 
their officers; and the taking of Toorsheez, the sieges of 
Sultan-Meidaun and Khabooshan, and the storms of Ameera- 
bad and Serrakhs, are exploits that would not disgrace the 
steady and well-disciplined troops of Europe. 

Even opposed to these very troops,—in the face of the élite 
of a Russian army, commanded by the best officers of the 
empire, the Persian troops (which have by some been so 
lightly esteemed), though deprived of the guidance of the 
officers who had disciplined them and taught them to know 
their own strength, and in whose skill and abilities they had 
been taught to confide,—deficient too, not only in the ex- 
perience and self-confidence necessary for success against a 
practised foe, but in many of the materials and appliances of 
war, were found, not only maintaining a bold front, but more 
than once gaining decided advantages over their formidable 
opponents; and though it is scarcely to be supposed that 
troops so adversely situated should withstand the murderous 
volley of a well-served Russian battery, or the steady charge 
of a Russian line of bayonets, in numbers at all equal to 
their own, yet we find, on one occasion, a Russian battalion of 
1200 strong laying down their arms to these Persians on the 
field of battle, and an army of 4000 Russian infantry, 2000 
cavalry, and twenty field pieces, defeated by them on the 
heights of Aberan. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that, under present cir- 
cumstances, this large mass of defensive materials is by no 
means very available, and that the military establishment of 
Persia is far from being well organised or efficient. In the 
late king’s reign, although the pay of the troops which formed 
the strength of the royal army, was regularly handed over to 
their commanders, from the khists of the districts that furnished 
them, that is, an equivalent amount was remitted in the revenue 
accounts with these districts, the chiefs or governors of which were 
generally the commandants of the corps ; the troops themselves 
touched but little of the cash, which went to line the pockets of 
these officers, and in hush-money to Meerzas and functionaries 
about court; and the men, seldom of late years called upon to 
muster, except the corps appointed to do duty in their turn in 
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the capital, or in Khorasan, pursued their agricultural labours 
in their own villages. The regular army of Azerbijan has 
generally been better paid, as the British officers by which it 
was commanded and disciplined, insisted, through the resident 
English minister, upon terms being in some degree kept with 
their men. But in times of peace, it was difficult to get the 
government to pay them regularly, or even to keep them em- 
bodied, and they were frequently permitted to retire to their 
homes and other occupations, for months together, to the great 
detriment of discipline and military habits. 

During the late campaigns in Khorasan and Kermaun, it is 
true that no such relaxation, either in service or discipline, was 
permitted ; but so badly and irregularly were the men paid, 
that, at the death of the late prince royal, and when the present 
shah returned, at the call of his grandfather, to the capital, 
the army in Khorasan were about three years in arrears. 
This, by the troops first employed, had been less severely felt, 
because of the plunder, of which they had the cream; but to 
those who came afterwards, and who got neither money, nor 
victuals, nor spoil, it was a serious grievance, and produced 
great discontent, although the consequences were less grave 
than those which would probably have resulted from similar 
circumstances among most other troops. 

But more fatal to discipline and efficiency still, than even 
irregularity of pay, is the vicious system which has crept into 
the service, of making each corps a sort of private property, 
the supreme, and often the subordinate commands, being 
subjects of sale, or granted to individuals as matters of favour, 
by the head of the government or his minister, in lieu of other 
beneficial perquisites. A regiment is thus conferred like the 
grant of a village or estate, on some chief or noble, who not 
only provides for his own family and relations, brothers, uncles, 
cousins, nephews and all, by making them officers in the corps, 
but who receives whatever cash may be forthcoming in the 
way of pay, or, what is more commonly given, an order on 
certain districts, from which he extorts as much more as he 
can, doling out to his said connections just enough to stop their 
mouths, and often overlooking his men altogether. 

Now such a practice not only tends directly to produce 
disorder and mutiny, and strikes at the root of discipline and 
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efficiency, but deprives the European officers who may have 
nominal command of the troops, of all power to effect the 
purposes for which they were employed. They are regarded 
with jealousy by the native officers, who consider them 
in the light of spies and interlopers, and encourage the 
men to disregard their orders, if not to treat them with 
contempt, and the whole system must undergo a change; 
the officers employed to bring the troops under proper dis- 
cipline, must not only have the absolute command over their 
men, but be made the medium of paying them, and dispensing 
rewards as well as punishments, before the Persian regular 
army can be, what it is quite capable of being made, an 
effectual defence against foreign aggression. 

Such is the present state of the regular military establishment 
of Persia. The irregular corps labour of course under defects 
of a similar description, but to a greater and most disorganising 
extent ; claims are made upon the crown for the pay of men, 
who only exist upon the face of the Meerza’s schedules ; and 
chiefs enjoy immunities, or grants, or privileges, for contingents 
which they never furnish, and for services which they never 
perform. The principle of corruption which pervades every 
branch of government, has penetrated to the core of its military 
resources, and sapped the very marrow of the national strength ; 
and yet this weakness, the effect of a diseased system of 
government, has been attributed to the want of animal or 
moral courage in the individuals of which the nation is 
composed; never was a greater mistake—the Persians are 
regarded as cowardly braggarts, who in spite of their mighty 
boastings would shrink from the most trifling personal exposure. 
How absurd to talk thus of a people who swept over half of Asia 
under Nader, and who, led by a brave and able-minded eunuch, 
bearded and drove back, beyond the Caucasus, these very 
Russians, now believed to be so greatly their superiors. 
Mankind in masses, are every where, in point of moral 
qualities, very much the same; creatures of education and 
circumstance — and what nation exceeds the Persians in 
physical endowments? ‘They are brave or cowardly—warriors 
or poltroons, just according to the genius of their leaders for 
the time being. As a proof of Persian steadiness and courage, 
we are tempted to relate a circumstance, among many others 
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that might be adduced, which occurred during the late cam- 
paigns in Khorasan, and was perfectly well known to the 
English gentlemen with the army. 

A party of ten serbauz, natives of a district of Azerbijan, 
and all related to each other, having heard of certain occur- 
rences of a disagreeable nature in their family, applied to the 
Prince Royal for leave to return thither. But His Royal 
Highness, who was particularly desirous to keep his troops 
together, having refused permission, they deserted, and went 
off in a body for Azerbijan, carrying with them only their arms, 
and the ammunition in their possession at the time. 

On hearing of the circumstance, the Prince, resolved to check 
a practice so pregnant with evil consequences to his enterprise, 
sent off expresses to a point on the road by which the men 
must necessarily pass, and issued his commands to the governor 
of the place (Muzzinoon) to send after and arrest, and bring 
back the defaulters at all events, and by all means, foul or fair. 
The governor accordingly mustered all the horsemen he could, 
to the number of seventy, among whom were a number of stout 
old borderers, who had had many a rough brush in their days 
with the Toorkoman robbers that infest the district, and they 
were led by this governor's son. In the long desert tract that 
intervenes between Abbasabad and Meyomeed, these ten 
serbauz became aware that they were followed by this body 
of horse, and suspecting their errand prepared to receive them. 

As the ground was tolerably open, they saw their enemies 
from a distance, in time sufficient to enable them to occupy a 
small hillock, on which they hastily and very slightly entrenched 
themselves, by digging up the earth with their bayonets, and 
piling it with whatever stones were on the spot into a sort of 
breast-work. 

On their refusal to surrender, hostilities commenced, and the 
serbauz reserving their fire with a coolness that would have 
done honour to the best veteran troops, sustained the charge of 
the whole body, pouring in their volley, when they had reached 
within a few feet of the summit of the position, so that every 
shot told. This they constantly repeated, while the Khoras- 
anees, furious at their losses, redoubled their efforts to get in 
and cut down the little band, till at length, having lost in killed 
and wounded near half their number, without being one whit 
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nearer effecting their purpose, they retired, leaving the field to 
the brave party of serbauz, who had only suffered a few 
wounds that did not prevent them from continuing their 
journey. The prince, though exceedingly displeased at the 
event, could not help being gratified by the valour and conduct 
displayed by his own troops; and though at first resolved on 
making an example of them, he was induced to pardon them, at 
the instance of the English political agent in his camp, who 
represented that the fame of their gallant exploit would do 
more for his arms, than the example of their desertion could 
effect against them ;—a suggestion in which we heartily concur. 

There is one class of the military order of whom we have 
not yet spoken, and that is the numerous guards and personal 
attendants attached to the king and princes, and the retainers 
of governors and great men in all stations, private or public, 
including the whole race of Gholaums, Gholaum-peish-khid- 
nuits, Gholaum-batchahs, Nassakchees, Kessekchees, Yessau- 
wuls, &c. &c. &c., and a very strongly marked class they are, in 
all their gradations. The latter are all officers of state, 
attached only to high, indeed to regal or princely rank. Thus 
the Gholaum-peish-khidmuts to the king, who may represent our 
lords of the bedchamber, grooms in waiting, &c., are men of 
high rank. ‘The Gholaum-batchahs are pages; Nassakchees, 
are marshal men; Kessekchees, watchmen; Yessauwuls, a sort 
of officials, something like the Nassakchees, who are enter- 
tained by chiefs of lesser dignity, as well as persons of the blood 
royal. 

The Gholaums are a sort of confidential guards, of whom 
every prince and governor, as well as most of the great men, 
entertain a certain number, and who are generally employed in 
offices that require bold and faithful messengers. In former 
times they consisted very much of Georgian and other slaves, 
and the sons of officers, or the inferior nobility, who sought pre- 
ferment among the Gholaums or s/aves, that is the devoted per- 
sonal attendants of the sovereign, and in those days we believe 
the term was limited to those in the service of his majesty —the 
Gholaum-e-shah. Of late years, and in consequence of the sub- 
division of the kingdom into governments under princes of the 
blood royal, the class and the appellation has become more 
widely spread. Instruments of extortion or of vengeance, 
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more frequently than of mere confidential communications or 
amicable business, they become objects of dread and dislike 
wherever they go; and badly paid by their masters, yet forced 
to maintain a respectable, and even showy appearance, and ut- 
terly unscrupulous as to the mode of acquiring the means of so 
doing, they pillage without mercy, because without fear of 
consequences—for who would dare to complain of the confi- 
dential servant of their governor, whether prince or khan, in 
whose hands are their properties and lives. 

A Gholaum, if sent to collect money, makes a point of ex- 
torting as much more as he can for himself under every possi- 
ble pretext. If he happens to have no horse, or that his own 
fails him, he demands one at the first village he passes through, 
or unceremoniously unhorses the first passenger he meets, and 
takes his beast, that he may proceed on his journey. ‘There is 
no exaggeration in the humorous accounts given by Morier 
and others, of the insolent self-importance and arrogant demean- 
our of such personages. ‘Their very air marks the species as 
infallibly as * the cut of his jib” points cut a sailor, or the 
peculiar ‘‘ tournure” of guards and coachmen, distinguishes that 
very useful body of functionaries from the rest of His Majesty’s 
lieges.—No one who has paid the smallest attention to charac- 
ter, can mistake the cock of a Gholaum’s cap, or the swagger- 
ing cast of the features beneath it—the very nose, let nature 
have shaped it as she may, assumes a look of brass, and the 
eye a rakish leer, that infallibly betrays the calling of its owner, 
—even the cut of his furred kuleeg¢h and the set of the folds 
of his shulwars, smack of his “ profession ;” and, truth to say, 
a more purpose-like fellow than your hardy, weather-beaten 
dare-devil Gholaum-e-shah, well accoutred, with his short silver- 
mounted gun slung at his back, his trusty seymetar depending 
from his waist, and seated a la mode de Perse, gathered snugly 
up upon a stout Toorkoman hack, it would be difficult to 
imagine. 

It is this same air of self-sufficient arrogance, modified by 
circumstances—refined into easy assurance, exalted into lofty 
assumption, or swelled into insolent “ jack-in-office” importance, 
and, far more rarely, tempered into the well-bred ease of a 
gentleman, but always crouching into servile humility before 
its master, that marks the whole race of Persian courtiers, 
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through all their genera and orders. No one who has seen 
much of them, can have failed to remark how perfectly gra- 
cious, easy, gentlemanly, and even insinuatingly bland some of 
the Persian khans and meerzas can be; while others, on the 
contrary, are as remarkable for their supercilious arrogance. It 
is not indeed the elegance of cultivated Europe, that we can 
expect to find ina country where the customs and manners 
differ so widely from our own; even the moral education of a 
Persian precludes the possibility of his possessing the same 
nice sense of honour, high principle, and delicacy of mind, 
which marks the character of an English gentleman; but 
enough remains to justify the name, which the Persians have 
acquired for politeness ; while on the other hand there is too 
much to be met with, calculated to impress a stranger with a 
strong idea of their insincerity, their overbearance, and their 
utter laxity of principle. 

It ought to be remembered, however, that travellers passing 
through the country, and admitted only to a ceremonious view 
of society among this class of persons, must see them in a very 
imperfect, and often a very false light, and can consequently 
form no just notion of their character. It is only after resi- 
dence for a season has rendered personal intercourse more fre- 
quent and unrestrained—when the barriers of reserve and cere- 
mony, giving way, have admitted the stranger to the social and 
family circle (so far as men can be admitted thereto), upon terms 
of equality and intimacy, that a just estimate can be formed of 
Persian society. And there are few, we believe, who have 
enjoyed that privilege, but will be disposed to admit that they 
have spent many pleasant hours in company with their Persian 
friends. The hours of visiting are usually in the morning, 
before those whose duties lead them to court go to the salaam, 
and in the afternoon, when they have returned from it ; some- 
times at a still later hour, when a dinner party is the occasion 
of meeting. At such times one sees people at their ease—offi- 
cial dignity is thrown aside, and the joke, and the laugh, and 
the good story, the quick repartee, the happy conceit, the 
little couplet of poetry, and the anecdotes of the day, pass 
round with a brilliancy and good humour, and a raciness of 
manner and costume, that might vie with a scene from the 
** thousand-and-one nights.” 

It would indeed astonish a St. James's street dandy, or make 
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a grave diplomatist stare, were they to see the way they “ carry 
** on the war” in Tehran or Tabreez, and to witness the curious 
contrast between a feast of pillaws, and kebaubs, and cookoos, 
and stews, eaten by the fingers, and the gorgeous pomps, and 
plate, and cookery, of a ministerial dinner or a civic feast, in 
the great modern Babylon ; or between the dark little cells at 
the Durkhaneh, where the heads of departments in Persia sit 
and transact their affairs, and the splendid suites occupied by the 
® > . . a . . 
public officers in Downing Street and Whitehall, whence issue 
the mandates that rule the nation, and influence, more or less, 
the destinies of the whole world. How would such worthies be 
confounded at seeing the “ Premier” himself go through the 
operations of washing and dressing before a large assembly of 
the nobles, pop down on his carpet in the middle of the room 
to say his prayers, dictating letters at the same time to two or 
three secretaries—or taking an active part in the preparation 
for the fire, of a roast lamb, or savoury kebaubs for breakfast— 
or giving a private audience on business in the dark and drip- 
ping dungeon of the antechamber to his bath! Major Keppel 
thus describes the audience of his party with the Ameen-u- 
dowlut, Lord High Treasurer and Premier—the hour was ten 
oD 
. : 
o'clock at night :— 

“ The reception room was plain and unadorned. The minister, who was 
seated in a corner, rose to bid us welcome; a compliment he does not pay to his 
own countrymen. The visitors all sat with their backs to the wall: four or five 
thick candles, in low tin candlesticks, stood in the middle of the room. Several 
meerzas (secretaries) were seated in a semicircle opposite the minister, and, 
upon papers held in the palm of the left hand, were writing from his dictation. 
The company, in general, had no particular business; those who had, went up 
by turns to the minister, made their statement in a whisper, and retired with a 
low bow. Servants came in at intervals with calleeoons, which were rapidly 
passed from mouth to mouth. Every person in this assembly sat according to 
his rank. On our arriving, a place was immediately given us near the minister,” 
&c. &c. &e.—(p. 250.) 

All this, however, which to us seems so strange, is to be re- 
garded but as shades of national custom, amusing to strangers, 
but not ridiculous in themselves ; and those who have leisure 
and taste for viewing mankind under various aspects, will find 
their pains rewarded, in devoting a part of their attention to 

making a more intimate acquaintance with the people of Persia 
than has hitherto been done. They would find the class of 
which we have just been speaking, that is, the courtiers, gene- 
rally venal and deceitful, often treacherous, arrogant, and over- 
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bearing where they have power, and almost universally great 
intriguers. How can it be otherwise? Slaves to the caprice of 
the monarch whom they serve, their very existence depends on 
his favour, and their whole efforts must, of course, be directed 
to secure that object. Dissimulation and flattery thus become 
their chief study—the accumulation of wealth to support their 
extravagance, or to purchase security, by every possible means, 
however flagitious—the great object of their lives. Yet, though 
possessed of little virtue as a body, individuals are to be found, 
estimable and friendly in disposition, courteous and polished in 
manners, pleasant and lively as companions; and, however we 
may feel bound to condemn the faults of the rest, let us not 
commit injustice, by losing sight of the adverse circumstances 
to which these faults are mainly owing; let us rather look 
to ourselves, and bless the Almighty Disposer of events that 
has cast our lot in a happier and more favoured land. 

In our next number, we shall resume the subject of this 
article, and lay before our readers sketches of the condition and 
characters of the remaining classes of the Persian people, taken 
from materials which we know to be correct. 


Articce III. 


A Discourse on the Studies of the University. By Apa 
Srepewick, M.A., F.R.S., &c. London: 1835. 

A Letter to the Right Rev. Dr. Philpotts, Bishop of Eveter, 
containing Strictures on a Speech, delivered by him in 
the House of Lords, on the second reading of the Dis- 
senters’ University Admission Bill. By a Member of 
the University of Cambridge. London. 

First and Second Letters to the Rev. Thomas Turton, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, &c., &c., on the Admission 
of Dissenters to Academical Degrees. By Coxnor 
Tuirtwatt, M.A. Second Edition. Cambridge. 

Thoughts on the Admission of Persons, without regard to 
their religious opinions, to certain degrees in the 
Universities of England. By Tuomas ‘Turron, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, &e. London. 

Tue constitution and management of the two ancient 

Universities of this country have recently attracted very 
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considerable attention, both in parliament and among the 
reading community in general. Nor is this attention likely to be 
soon withdrawn ;—indeed it ought not to be withdrawn, till such 
improvements have been introduced into the system, as a just 
regard for the interests of national education, the exigencies 
of the times, and the general voice of the country demand. 
Regarding the system established in our Universities, and the 
improvements of which it is capable, currency has been given 
to many vague and wild notions in the pamphlets and periodicals 
of the day. The advocates of the present system, and the patrons 
of subsisting errors and abuses, have had no better allies than 
those assailants, not few in number, who have, through 
ignorance of the internal organisation of the Universities, mis- 
apprehended the nature both of their real defects and of their 
appropriate remedies, and have therefore suggested innovations, 
which would be either subversive of their constitution, or fatal 
to their efficiency. We shall, therefore, hope to render some 
service to the cause, both of national education and of the 
Universities themselves, by a clear and impartial statement of 
their organic structure and practical working, and by 
suggesting such improvements as may give satisfaction to the 
reasonable portion of the community, without encroaching 
upon the constitutional rights and privileges, or endangering 
the existence, or the prosperity of these learned and venerable 
institutions. 

It is scarcely necessary, for this purpose, to go far back 
into the history and antiquities of the Universities. It may be 
sufficient to observe that they were originally instituted on the 
same principles as those we now see in operation on the 
continent, and in the northern division of this island. Pro- 
fessors, prelectors, or doctors, were appointed by princes, 
bishops, and other patrons, and maintained partly by the state, 
partly by the contributions of the students who attended their 
lectures, and enjoyed the advantage of their instruction. At 
their first establishment, the course of lectures delivered by 
the professors of the several departments, were designed to 
comprehend all the sciences and learning known to the age, and 
more particularly the faculties of arts, theology, law, and 
medicine. In this early period, the students were accustomed 
to lodge, as best suited their own means or convenience, either 
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in private families, or privileged houses, called halls, chambers, 
inns, and colleges. 

The Universities, at the time of which we are speaking, were 
the only places of liberal or professional education; and 
therefore were generally attended by vast crowds of students. 
It is said that at Oxford the numbers were sometimes not less 
than twenty or thirty thousand. That in such a large and 
promiscuous assemblage of young persons, subject to no other 
authority or discipline but such as was incidentally exercised 
by the few professors and public officers (who presided over 
their studies rather than governed their conduct), great irregu- 
larities and vices should prevail is natural to be concluded. But 
if cotemporary poets and annalists may be credited, their immo- 
ralities and excesses, and even scandalous vices, far surpassed 
any thing that has been witnessed, or almost conceived in 
modern times, lax and dissipated as they are still admitted to 
be in our great public seminaries. 

These scandalous abuses were partially restrained by the 
endowment of colleges, and the establishment of licensed 
halls and houses, over which provosts and principals presided, 
to whose moral care and control the students of the more opulent 
classes were confided ; while, to encourage the poorer order of 
scholars to adopt the same collegiate system, exhibitions and 
scholarships were attached to most of the chartered colleges. 
But still the great mass continued to sojourn with the 
citizens, or in the independent halls and inns, in which the 
presidents, either being elected by the pensioners and scholars 
themselves, or having no power to prevent the capricious 
migration of the students, could exert but a very feeble 
authority, either in forming their characters, or restraining 
their excesses. 

A certain attendance upon the professors of the several 
faculties was formally prescribed, and, to a certain extent, 
enforced. But the degree of attention paid to these prelections, 
was in a great measure voluntary; and, as may be inferred, 
in most instances, but very superficial and slight. The 
terminal examinations were not conducted with sufficient 
strictness, nor the proper qualification for proceeding to a 
degree sufficiently insisted upon, to secure diligence from any 
but the few, whose tastes and ambition impelled them to 
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spontaneous exertions. Of such dissipation and _ idleness, 
ignorance and vice were the inevitable results, evinced by the 
general barbarism of the people, and by the degraded habits 
and tastes of the privileged, and more especially, the eccle- 
siastical, orders. ‘These disorders had the effect, at length, of 
discouraging parents from sending their sons to the Univer- 
sities, and led to the establishment of conventual and pro- 
vincial schools in different parts of the kingdom ; and, in many 
instances, to the adoption of private and domestic education. 

At the commencement of the Reformation, the number of 
students was much diminished, and the mutual contentions and 
persecutions of the opposite parties, during its progress, reduced 
the actual residents to little more than that small comparative 
number, who enjoyed some exhibition, or endowment, in their 
respective colleges, or discharged some lucrative University 
office. No sooner had the reformed religion triumphed, than its 
most enlightened advocates turned their attention to the 
establishment of elementary schools in all the most populous 
districts of the kingdom; and especially to the resuscitation 
of the suspended animation, and dormant energies, of the two 
ancient Universities. ‘The Earl of Leicester, more particu- 
larly, under the auspices of Queen Elizabeth, and Archbishop 
Laud, under the protection and encouragement of Charles I., 
digested a code of laws for each University, which are known 
by the names of the Elizabethan and Caroline Statutes; or, 
more technically, Corpus Statutorum Universitatis. 

To restrain the licentiousness that had prevailed under the 
old system, the reformers introduced a fundamental organic 
change into the constitution of the Universities. The effect 
of which was, that from being inconveniently popular, they 
became absurdly oligarchical. ‘The convocation, indeed, as 
before, was invested with the legislative functions; but the 
number of its members was greatly reduced. The right of 
voting too was restricted to the master of arts, and others of 
superior degree, being actual members of some college. It 
was, moreover, deprived of its self-acting power by a device, 
which will be explained in the sequel. 

There is another body, called the Congregation, composed 
of nearly the same class of members, if resident and engaged 
in the business of the University, and which may be con- 
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sidered the executive of the academic constitution. They 
are charged with the superintendance of the general police, 
the granting of degrees, and other matters of routine, and 
are also invested with very considerable discretionary power, 
in dispensing with the statutable studies and exercises required 
for the several degrees. ‘This last power they have used so 
liberally, rather, perhaps, recklessly, as in times not long 
past, to have utterly relaxed the diligence of both tutors and 
pupils, and reduced the literary qualification for ordinary 
degrees to the lowest conceivable standard. 

The body, however, which exercises, by far the greatest 
authority in the Universities, is, what is called in Oxford the 
‘“‘ Hebdomadal Meeting,” and in Cambridge the “ Caput.” This 
body is composed of the Vice-Chancellor, the Proctors, and 
the heads of houses. 'To them is confided the initiative of all 
new regulations, or laws, relating to the government, or the 
studies, of the University. Upon them, therefore, it depends 
what questions are discussed by the other two bodies, and 
whether or not the legislative functions of the convocation 
are put in motion at all*. This engine was adopted by Laud, 
as well to enforce subordination, as to repress any licentious- 
ness, either in opinion or practice. This end it has unques- 
tionably accomplished, in a very effectual manner: but it has 
done it at the expense of all the renovating and improving 
energies of the Universities. It has been the torpedo, that, 
at one period, and that a long one, benumbed all their facul- 
ties, and extinguished all their spirit of emulation, and has not 
only contributed (up to this moment) to check advancement, 
but has had a decided tendency to depress the average of 
talent below the humble standard that existed at the period 
of its institution. 








* Dominus Vice-Cancellarius, una cum Procuratoribus, et singulis collegiorum 
prefectis, in loco certo et stato convenient ibique de privilegiis et libertatibus 
Universitatis tuendis deliverent; et de statutis et consuetudinibus Universitatis 
observandis, inter se tractent, inquirant et consilium incant. Et si quid super 
bono regimine, profectu scholastico, honestate, vel utilitate communi, et ex usu 
academia, ipsi vel major pars eorum, deliberato opus esse duxerint de eodem de 
liberanti potestatem habeant; quo melius et consultius post hujusmodo ipsorum 
deliberationem, in V. domo congregationis proposatus; et deinde in V. domo 
convocationis, de eodem statuatus et decornatus. —Zit. XJIJ. De Hebdomali 
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There is also another provision introduced by the same 
authority, in the same spirit of hostility to popular legislation, 
by which the Vice-Chancellor singly, and the two Proctors 
conjointly, are invested with the power of preventing any 
question being moved in the House of Convocation, and of ne- 
gativing it, even when adopted. It is the initiative of measures 
conceded to these three authorities, which has been the grand 
obstacle to improvement in the discipline and studies of the 
Universities, and more especially of Oxford. No doubt but 
the veto has contributed its share towards this paralysing 
process. But as there has been no period, since the Refor- 
mation, that Oxford has not contained some individuals, of 
high attainments and enlarged views, had discussion been open, 
and scope afforded for free deliberation in the legislative 
council, they would have shamed, long ere now, the Vice- 
Chancellor and Proctors out of the sinister exercise of their 
privilege, and not suffered indolence to sleep three centuries, 
in the undisturbed possession of seats, consecrated to the 
service of religion and learning. 

We must not, however, suppose that no innovations were 
introduced by the Reformers, but such as are useless or 
noxious. One principle, if not introduced, at least carried out 
by them, equally important and beneficial, was that which 
made it imperative upon all students to enter themselves of 
some specific incorporated college, under the care of a tutor, 
assigned by the president of that community of which he was 
admitted a member. It is this element which gives the dis- 
tinguishing features and character to the English Universities. 

This rule has its evils and has its advantages, but we do not 
hesitate to say, that the advantages upon the whole very much 
preponderate, and cven compensate for other pernicious ele- 
ments introduced by the Caroline constitution. ‘The admission 
into college, and the appointment of tutors, has for its object 
the moral government, and salutary control over the ordinary 
habits of young men, and has contributed, most essentially, to 
maintain a regularity and decency in the conduct of the 
pupils, which is looked for in vain in Universities, where such 
a domestic regimen is not established. It has also had the 
effect of keeping the under-graduates at a distance from family 
society, and: from that dissipation of their thoughts, which a 
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free intercourse with the gay world inevitably produces. We 
know, that it is the boast of certain Universities, that they 
combine literary with social improvement, amusement with 
study; and while they worship the Muses, do not neglect the 
homage due to the Graces. We know also the influence of 
such a system upon the ardent and susceptible minds of the 
young—that the Graces, as might be expected, gain the 
ascendancy, and go far to eject the Muses from their own 
domicile. 

But another beneficial effect has resulted from this revolu- 
tion, and which by some persons may be deemed paramount 
to every other consideration. It has tended to add greatly to 
the average amount of learning acquired by the University 
course. While professors delivered lectures in their several de- 
partments of literature and science, and the pupils only listened, 
it is easy to imagine, that the attention, being voluntary, 
would, in the great majority of instances, be exceedingly de- 
sultory, and in many unpopular subjects, of the smallest amount 
possible. ‘This is found to be the fact, both in those public 
lectures which are enjoined upon certain classes of students, 
in Oxford and Cambridge, and is verified by an experiment 
on a larger scale in the Continental and Scottish Universities. 
But the practice of appointing college tutors has had the 
happy effect of reversing this method. Now, the pupils 
deliver the lectures, while the tutor presides and directs, hears 
and judges. He only speaks where the student is silent, 
corrects his mistakes, supplies his deficiencies, and directs his 
researches. The subjects are prescribed by the tutor, or, to 
speak more correctly, by the college system—and if the tutor 
does his duty with any moderate diligence, he suggests to his 
pupils the sources from which he can derive the inform- 
ation best adapted to aid him in commanding a view of the 
subjects in all their important bearings. The student, then, 
together with the facility, has every motive of duty, interest, 
reputation, and almost of moral necessity, for exerting himself 
to be well prepared for an exhibition, in which honour, or 
shame, awaits him in the face of his tutor and fellow-students. 
And this meed, it is material to remark, is not to be awarded at 
some remote and uncertain period; not at the end of the term, or 
the end of the year, or the conclusion of the academical course, 
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but to-day, or to-morrow, or even within the space of a few 
hours. Let those who have had the misfortune, no uncommon 
one, to struggle against a procrastinating spirit, put an estimate 
upon this advantage; and let those also who have had occasion 
to prepare their minds for communicating the knowledge of 
any complicated subject to an audience, tell how very different 
was the degree of their attention to the detail, principle, accu- 
racy, and arrangement of their ideas, when they had not only 
to satisfy their own curiosity, but to enlighten and persuade 
others. As hearers, we often fancy we comprehend the argu- 
ment when we do not; we still more frequently comprehend, 
but cannot explain it, and conceive the principles, without 
retaining the terms and definitions of the science. Against these 
defects, the habit of acquiring and arranging our knowledge, 
as is the system of collegiate instruction, with a view to 
placing them in a clear and intelligible shape before others, is 
the most effectual security. 

It is to the habit, arising from this system, that we 
ascribe the superior efficiency of our academical course, 
considered in its effects upon the students in general, to that 
of any other, where the ancient system of University lecture is 
retained. It is to the absence of such a regulation that we 
attribute the relaxation, both of discipline and study, and the 
consequent low attainments of the general order of students in 
the Scottish Universities. That our fellow subjects, north of 
the Tweed, are in no degree inferior in intellectual capacity to 
the English, or any other nation, their success in every land, 
and every profession, and every pursuit, is a sufficient warrant. 
That their professors are disqualified by literary and scientific 
inferiority, we cannot suppose; for although we know of none, 
at this moment, of pre-eminent merit, we know of several, by 
name and their writings, who are not inferior, in these par- 
ticulars, to many college tutors who are carrying on their 
pupils through the course of studies, at Cambridge and Oxford, 
with distinguished success. ‘To what peculiar feature, then, of 
the northern system shall we attribute that languor, or, at 
least, irregularity of exertion, and that mediocrity of acquire- 
ment among their academic youth, that has rendered a Scotch 
degree “ a proverb, and a bye-word,” among all civilised 
nations? Yet, while we are sensible of the advantage of college 
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tuition, we cannot shut our eyes to its inconveniences, as it is at 
present carried into practice. 

By the present constitution of the Universities, the Heb- 
domadal meeting in Oxford, and the Caput in Cambridge, that 
is, in effect, the heads of colleges in both are the supreme and 
arbitrary governors of their own collegiate corporations. 
They have the privilege both of originating and negativing 
all questions, and also, a considerable latitude of dispensing 
discretion. ‘lhe convocation, therefore, has scarcely any office 
but that of promulgating and registering their acts. Now, 
the heads of colleges are either chosen by the fellows of the 
respective colleges, or appointed by the Minister—or, in 
some few cases, by individuals. As no specific qualifications, 
beyond an ordinary degree, are required for their office, these 
appointments are frequently made with very little regard 
to literary merit; or indeed, to merit of any kind, beyond 
their being personally acceptable to the electors, or politically 
acceptable to the minister of the day. 

‘To these presidents, however, is confided the sole, arbitrary, 
and’ irresponsible selection of tutors, and lecturers, in their 
several societies. ‘That the selection will, invariably, except 
under some very peculiar circumstances, be made from the 
fellows of their own colleges, is to be expected. In many of 
the minor colleges, the choice cannot, therefore, be very good, 
because the number of fellows is there very limited, and a 
portion of them elected by rotation, or appropriation, or in 
the absence of formidable competition. The effect of this, upon 
the minor colleges, is to render them valueless as instruments 
for national education. ‘They are frequented by students, who 
are either attracted by their endowments, or encouraged by 
their comparative moderation in expense. The consequence of 
this inefficiency of the inferior foundations, is, that the crowd and 
pressure for admission bears exclusively upon the larger foun- 
dations—three or four in each University. ‘The extent of accom- 
modation in these favourite resorts, is utterly disproportionate to 
the numbers who are at this day seeking an academical education. 
‘The admission, therefore, becomes in many cases a matter of 
favour, an obligation, which we have known to be acquitted in 
a pecuniary shape. But if the admission be imparted, the 
vacancy still is to be secured only by a long previous applica- 
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tion. This competition for admission has another pernicious 
influence. It renders the masters and fellows of these colleges 
reckless of the growing and extravagant expensiveness of an 
academical education. They assign each under-graduate to his 
college tutor, who receives a customary, and not exorbitant fee. 
But if the young man has need, as all noviciates have need, of 
directions in the selection of his studies, or help in removing 
the difficulties as they arise, and in discovering the most com- 
pendious path to certain portions of knowledge, it becomes 
necessary to provide himself with a private tutor, at a very 
serious addition to his expenses. Now this double set of 
Tutors, one for show, the other for use, in the same college, 
ought not to be tolerated. It is neither more nor less 
than an unfair advantage, and a gross imposition practised 
upon the public*. It is true that the second tutor is not 
forced upon any one. But if he would not wish to be 
distanced in the race, a young man. finds the services of 
such a supernumerary tutor all but indispensable. 
Considering, then, the limited accommodation of the efficient 
colleges, and the great expense at which their advantages are 
to be purchased, we cannot help observing that the presidents 
of colleges have availed themselves of the Caroline statutes, 
which were designed to promote subordination and order, to 
deprive the great mass of the educated population of the 
privilege of an academical education, and to enrich their 
own societies. It is not the Dissenters only who have had 
reason to complain of the exclusiveness of the Universities, 
but the whole of the middle orders, who set a value upon 
science and literature. There is no class of men who feel this 
more, as a practical grievance, than that profession, for whose 
expedience, encouragement, and instruction, colleges were 
founded and endowed, namely, the established clergy. With 
their limited incomes, averaging something less than three hun- 
dred a year, it is impossible, by any economy, to educate their 











* On the topic of expenses, we will take occasion to observe, that a very 
general suspicion prevails that some tutors carve out for themselves, as the 
payment passes through their hands, a certain proportion of the profits of the 
tradesmen, either in the shape of interest, or per centage. After this hint, 
respectable tutors will furnish the parents of their pupils with vouchers, which, 
if not demanded, are sometimes wished for. 
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sons, even one son, from their professional emoluments, in the 
Universities, at an annual expense for each, and we state it very 
moderately, of two hundred a year. 

This, which is felt deeply by them as a grievance, re-acts 
upon the nation. It compels parents, whose sons are destined 
for the clerical profession, to send them for education to 
inferior seminaries, where their views are directed exclusively 
to professional studies, and technical theology; and from 
which they pass into their profession, very indifferently fur- 
nished with those acquirements which constitute, next to piety, 
the main respectability and usefulness of their order. Even 
piety itself loses half its influence, when degraded by its 
association with ignorance, bigotry, and narrow-mindedness. 
We would by no means insinuate that such is the undeviating 
effect ; but the tendency of an education merely professional, 
is always to contract the mind, and debase the character, and 
place the profession itself in a repulsive light. It is true the 
Dissenters have a further complaint to make. They are 
debarred, not indirectly and contingently, but by overt design, 
from resorting to those great emporia of knowledge. At 
Oxford, every student is required, within five days after his 
admission into any college or hall, to present himself before 
the chancellor, or his commissary, to be matriculated ; and if 
he has reached his sixteenth year, he is required to subscribe 
to the thirty-nine articles, and take the oath of allegiance and 
supremacy. At Cambridge, this ceremony may be postponed 
to the period of taking the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

In Oxford, therefore, no Dissenter can conscientiously con- 
tinue the member of a college more than five days, before he 
is repulsed by a declaration and subscription, which would, if 
made, be a violation of his conscience. In Cambridge, he may 
reside in college, and pursue the studies of the place, both in it, 
and the University at large, but is met and repulsed by the 
same barrier, before taking his degree. 

Considering the Universities as national seminaries, it must 
be admitted that this barrier, raised against Dissenters, in one 
case, to their admission, and in the other, to their graduation, 
is a gross violation of their privileges and rights as British 
subjects. It is injustice at once flagrant and gratuitous. 
For we are persuaded that the admission of Dissenters, so far 
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from creating cither danger or damage to the church and 
University, would operate beneficially on both. It would be 
no trivial relief to churchmen themselves, to be liberated from 
the necessity of subscribing to articles of religion, of which, at 
the period of admission, they cannot be supposed to under- 
stand much, and from taking an oath to observe statutes, of 
which they probably know nothing, and the literal observance 
of which is rendered almost impracticable in the actual con- 
dition of the University. We believe, also, that many who 
entered the University as Dissenters would leave it as church- 
men; or, at Jeast, divested of any hostile feeling against the 
establishment, and its members. We cannot believe that 
students, who have employed three or four years in the 
mathematical and moral subjects, at Cambridge—after con- 
versing with Newton and Locke, and Butler and Paley, would 
leave it as fanatics, or with any feeling but that of respect and 
good-will towards their tutors and companions, who have 
directed or shared their studies. It is said, indeed, that 
Dissenters could not conscientiously attend the regular service 
of the chapels, or the theological lectures of the tutors; and 
that these must of necessity be abolished in order to make way 
for the free admission of Dissenters. We believe, on the 
other hand, that there are very few separatists in that con- 
dition of life which enables them to give their sons an 
education in the University, who have any such scruples. 
No doubt they, as well as many churchmen, would prefer the 
abolition of the statutes which enjoin compulsory worship 5 
yet while this regulation continues, they would acquiesce in a 
rule of college ‘discipline, for which they do not consider 
themselves responsible, and which is discreditable to its authors 
rather than its victims. As to the theological lectures of the 
University professors, they are not any necessary part of the 
course of education; and the college lecturers rarely, we 
believe, enter so deeply into controverted points of divinity 
with their general class of pupils, as to create any uneasiness 
to those who dissent from their opinions. Let but these 
odious and profane declarations and oaths be removed, and 
we will confidently predict that a considerable influx of 
Dissenters will be the consequence; and that this class of 
students will encounter nothing, either to wound their feelings, 
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or violate their consciences. In some of the many colleges 
which exist in the two Universities, they wili find liberal 
masters and tutors, who will receive them with open arms, 
and show every respect and delicacy to their feelings, and most 
of all, to those religious sentiments in which they conscien- 
tiously differ from the great body of their fellow students. 

But the Dissenters, it is argued, will not be satisfied with 
a free and full participation in the literary and scientific 
advantages and honours of the Universities, without an equal 
participation in the pecuniary emoluments and domestic endow- 
ments—the scholarships, exhibitions, and fellowships, of the 
colleges. We are aware that such claims are put forth in some 
quarters, and strenuously insisted upon, in behalf of Dissenters, 
from which it is to be inferred, that many would not be satis- 
fied with less. But there are others, on the contrary, suffi- 
ciently moderate and reasonable to draw a distinction between 
the University, which is a national institution, designed for all 
professions, and all classes of the King’s subjects, and the col- 
leges, which were endowed for the instruction and support of 
the national clergy. They are well aware, that if a national 
church is to be maintained, it is necessary for its existence, at 
Jeast for its usefulness, that its ministers should be liberally 
educated and respectably supported. ‘They know too, that they 
have their ecclesiastical academies for the instruction of their 
own ministry, having endowments, differing indeed, in extent 
and antiquity, but not in principle or purpose. They are 
aware, also, that the legislature of the country would be slow 
to infringe upon rights long established and acknowledged, or 
to divert to other purposes property which, under the sanc- 
tion of law, has been appropriated by its owners to uses, which 
are acknowledged to be salutary, not to say sacred, except a 
much stronger case of perversion and corruption could be 
made out, than can be established against the colleges. We 
are, therefore, inclined to believe, that to open the Universities 
freely for educational purposes, including degrees in arts, to the 
Dissenters, would satisfy many, and allay the dissatisfaction of 
all. At any rate, it is neither wise nor just to refuse doing 
justice to a claimant, because, when he has received all to 
which he is clearly entitled, he might possibly demand more— 
and having approached the limit of his own domain, proceed 
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to encroach upon his neighbours. + Suffer him at least to 
advance to the extent of his clear and admitted right, and at 
that point, where he becomes the aggressor, make your stand ; 
and then rely on the goodness of your cause and the aid and 
sympathy of all good men. 

We should rejoice to see the academic authorities take 
up the question upon these reasonable grounds, and by 
internal regulation, and spontaneous adaptation, supersede 
the necessity of national legislation. We wish it for their 
own sake; we wish it for the sake of the general interests 
of science; we wish it for the satisfaction and benefit of 
the separatists ; for to all these interests would such a con- 
cession be eminently advantageous. If they do not apply a re- 
medy to these evils from themselves, they may be assured, that 
it will, ere long, be forced upon them, by no very benignant or 
gracious arbiters, and in a shape much more distasteful and in- 
jurious than that which we now recommend. An attempt has 
already been made to throw the Universities open, and crude 
and inapt as the measure was, it received the sanction of the 
House of Commons. The majority of the members of that 
House are so deeply impressed with the unjustifiable nature of 
the obstacles, that they are disposed to believe any change an 
improvement. Had it been otherwise, they never would have 
sanctioned that mischievous and absurd bill introduced by 
Mr. Wood. The first provision of that bill, which throws 
open the Universities to all His Majesty’s subjects, of “ unex- 
** ceptionable moral character, and of competent knowledge,” 
by depriving the authorities of the power of selection, de- 
stroys all discipline and subordination at a blow. Besides, 
having entered his parliamentary pupils, and matriculated 
them in due form, what provision does he make for their sub- 
sequent protection and education? None whatever. The 
University, as such, does not, cannot, supply them. It does 
not possess the machinery. And as to the colleges, where 
alone domestic superintendence and a regular course of study 
are established, no security is taken for their admission into 
them; nay, the final clause shuts them out in effect. “ This 
** Act shall not give a right of admission to any separate col- 
‘* lege or hall, contrary to the conditions established by their 
** respective statutes.” ‘To what end, therefore, would Mr. W. 
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introduce a crowd of young persons into the towns of Oxford 
and Cambridge, to leave them at large, subject to no autho- 
rity, and receiving no instruction? It is evident, therefore, 
that he ought either not to have gone so far, or gone much 
farther in compulsory legislation. Having made an irruption 
into the University, in defiance of the academic authorities, 
he ought to have pushed on his forces into the colleges, and 
subverted the collegiate corporations; that is to say, battered 
down the whole system, and reconstructed a fresh one out of 
the ruins. 

Does Mr. Wood feel himself qualified for such an enterprise ? 
We suspect that the delicate office of taking down, without 
demolishing the materials of an academic edifice, and afterwards 
arranging and reconstructing them on scientific principles, sur- 
passes his skill, and is little congenial to his pursuits and tastes. 
But should he be tempted to try his hand again at academic legis- 
lation, we would venture to recommend, that his scope ought 
to be limited to the prohibition of all religious subscriptions, 
and all political oaths, preparatory either to matriculation, or 
of taking the B. A. degree, leaving to the presidents the dis- 
cretion, in each individual instance, of receiving or rejecting 
the candidate. To deprive them of this discretion, is to 
deprive them of their authority. The government of masses 
of young men, by moral suasion, is no very easy matter, 
under the most favourable circumstances; but if candidates 
for admission, came to the University with Mr. Wood's Bill 
in their hands, having the force of law, and demanded to be 
admitted upon the strength of its provisions, subordination 
would be at an end. 

But looking to the great advances made during the present 
century, in both Universities, towards a rational and effective, 
and even liberal policy, and observing the many talented and 
enlightened men, who are interspersed among their legislative 
bodies, we are convinced that all that is necessary, is, to remove, 
by Act of Parliament, those fetters by which the Hebdomadal 
meeting, the Caput, and Proctors, impede their march towards 
gradual improvement, to throw open the fellowships, and pro- 
hibit the use of religious declarations and oaths, as respects 
under-graduates. It is wonderful, and shows the elastic 
and irrepressible force of knowledge and truth, that, with 
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such an incubus pressing on their moral energies, as these 
two* ponderous and inert masses, so much could have already 
been done towards making our Universities, what they are 
capable, under reasonable management, of becoming, the 
most flourishing and splendid seats of literature and science in 
the world. 

We are no friends to rude and violent innovations from 
without.—We have no wish to hand over the Universities, 
bound hand and foot, to be operated upon by such artists as 
Mr. Wood; for the same reason that we would not consign 
our watch, if out of order, to be repaired by the hands of 
a village blacksmith. But we should desire to see some 
enlightened friend of the Universities take up the matter in 
Parliament, and relieve the students from subscriptions, and 
oaths, and the convocation from its dependence upon the 
initiative, and the veto of the Vice-Chancellor, the Proctors, 
and the heads of houses. For it is to be observed, that these 
regulations, being introduced by royal statutes, cannot be 
rescinded by the academic authorities, without parliamentary 
or regal intervention. 

If it should be necessary, in order to prevent the senate and 
convocation from becoming debating clubs, to put some limit 
to motions and discussions, let these bodies themselves, 
devise some simple order for that purpose. Suppose, for 
instance, that an order should be made to prohibit any relation 
of a fresh law, except a written notice, signed by ten Regents, 
and countersigned by the Vice-Chancellor, were published 
a certain number of days before. In this case, the suggestion 
of any innovation would rest with the Regents themselves, 
but the initiative with the Vice-Chancellor—indisposed, per- 
haps, to change, but still an individual, having a conscience, 
having a character, having sensibility to praise and blame, 
responsible and amenable to the tribunal of public opinion, 
both in and beyond the University. If the legislative bodies 
were set free to deliberate and decide upon any measure 
that might be suggested and sustained by satisfactory argu- 








* It must be observed, however, that there is this difference between the 
Hebdomadal meeting at Oxford and the Caput at Cambridge. The former is 
composed of the heads of the houses themselves, the latter of their representatives 
—five persons chosen by them out of fifteen nominated by the Vice-Chancellor. 
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ments, we should, in a little time, see all necessary improve- 
ments gradually introduced, both into the government of the 
University, and the studies in which its under-graduates are 
trained. 4 

It is impossible, even now, to speak with too great respect 
and admiration of the system pursued at Cambridge, in the 
mathematical departments, in the preparation and exami- 
nation for academic degrees—more especially for honorable 
degrees. ‘The competition they excite, the exertions which 
they stimulate, the talents they elicit or create, the high 
attainments they verify, and above all, the discriminating 
and impartial spirit of the tribunal, are entitled to our 
highest and most fervent applause. If we might be per- 
mitted to suggest any change, it would be that all candi- 
dates for degrees, whether they declare themselves or not, 
should be examined for honours, and that all who stand above 
the middle point in the classification, as being above mediocrity, 
should be recorded in the honourable tripos. Young men 
often relinquish hopes of success through diffidence, oftener, 
perhaps, through procrastination and indolence, and having 
once lost ground, are hopeless of retrieving it. Not seldom too 
they abstain from declaring themselves for honours through 
timidity. They are willing, therefore, to take shelter among 
the inglorious 6, waa« rather than be seen to aspire after 
honours which they may prove not qualified to reach. 

Objection has been taken to the Cambridge plan, that it is 
too exclusively mathematical. ‘There may be some truth in 
the charge. But we think the imputation lies rather upon the 
order or species of mathematics that it encourages, than upon 
the science itself. The students are hurried too rapidly over 
the elementary and logical part of the science. They are 
encouraged to adopt as axioms and definitions, expressions 
which are in truth problems and theorems; and, instead of 
exercising their understandings by tracing up abstract truths 
from their self-evident elements, to charge their memories with 
symbols and formule, which they awe | never verified to their 
own understandings, but from which they fearlessly draw con- 
clusions, not because they have perceiv ed ev ery successive step 
of the analytic induction, but because they learn from authority, 
or empirically discover, that these conclusions are mathema- 
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tically true. This is certainly not wholesome exercise for 
the mind. It is not genuine science. It is, as respects 
themselves, delusion—as respects others, imposition. It is 
building the pyramid of knowledge upon its apex instead of 
its base. It is also of the least possible application to the prac- 
tical uses of life. Mathematicians of this, the French school, 
by the application of differential formula, are able, no doubt, 
to solve the most delicate and abtruse problems of astronomy, 
hydrostatics, and mechanics, which are proposed to them, even 
while they are not able to connect any physical observation with 
the axioms, and definitions, and analogies, upon which their own 
calculations and theories are founded. For this tendency of 
the study of abstract science to run waste, and delude the 
student with the phantoms of science, we see no remedy but 
an authorised system being publicly enjoined. It would, 
indeed, be an incalculable benefit bestowed upon the acade- 
mic youth, if any competent person, or number of persons, 
would draw up a connected system of pure mathematics and 
natural philosophy. Isolated treatises on the several branches 
are issuing daily from the press, recommended often by 
respectable names, and many of them distinguished by great 
merit. But starting from different points, and assuming 
different data, although bearing the same title, they distract 
the young student in his choice, and perplex his views. 
A mathematical Cyclopzdia, such as we are alluding to, 
should be drawn up with a peculiar reference to the im- 
portance of communicating clear and strictly logical views of 
the first principles, and exhibit in consecutive unbroken con- 
nection mathematical and physical truths. 

If such a work were constituted, by the proper authorities, 
the indispensable foundation on which the lectures should rest, 
and through which, as a first step, the examination for honour, 
should be conducted, those evils, which we have mentioned, of 
unscientific anticipations, and baseless acquirements, would be 
remedied. It would also put fairly before each candidate, 
the course he would have to run. ‘This would not in any sense, 
prevent the gifted and ambitious candidate, from mounting 
from this solid foundation, and soaring into the highest 
empyreum of astronomical science, furnished with those 
powerful synthetical instruments of calculation, which La Place 
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and La Grange, and disciples of their school, have provided for 
their use. 

The mathematical course of lectures is indeed substantially 
unexceptionable*, in the several colleges of Cambridge. We 
would desire nothing better than to see it arranged and 
consolidated into a regular and authorised system. It is 
in the senate house examination, that too much importance is 
given to the most abstruse, but least available parts of mathe- 
matics, in which, also, there is left-too much room for contin- 
gency, that is, whether or not the wrangler shall have pursued 
that course of reading, which shall be most appreciated by the 
moderators. 

The efforts hitherto madein Oxford, to enforce amathematical 
spirit, have been in a great measure fruitless. We have not the 
same complaint to make in this university, of the ambitious 
aspirations of the students, after the higher order of mathe- 
matics. ‘The Oxonians rarely proceed beyond the elementary, 
even the humbler region of the clementary principles. It 
is to this error that we attribute the languor pervading this 
study at Oxford. The different compartments of mathematics 
mutually depend upon each other—the lower almost as much 
upon the higher, as the converse. The use, the adaptation, 
the beauty of the inferior compartments, cannot be discerned 
till the higher compartments are reared upon them. The 
mathematical student having laid a solid foundation, should 
proceed, like the architect, and run up the several stories of 
the edifice, and afterwards return to embellish, and complete 
and strengthen it, in all its several members, from the 
foundation to the summit. But the truth is, that the 
tutors have no predilection for the science, they hold it 
in no honour; they cannot in form discourage or in words 
disparage it, or even refuse it a place in their system; 
but their commendation is forced and cold, and they reserve 

* The course at Trinity during the three years of under-graduateship, is as 
follows, 

First year.—Euclid, First part of Algebra, Plane Trigonometry. 

Second year.—Mechanics, Conic Sections, Differential Calculus, I.tegral 


Calculus, Newton's Principia. 
Third year.-—Optics, Spherical Trigonometry, Astronomy, Hydrostatics. 
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all their cordial admiration and applause for classical dis- 
tinctions. ‘The honours and the emoluments too of Oxford, 
are reserved, almost exclusively, for literary merit. In the 
half-yearly lists of distinguished degrees, it will be seen that 
ten seek honours “ in litteris humanioribus,” for one who 
aspires to distinction “ in disciplinis mathematicis et 
“‘ physicis.” As mere qualification for a degree, the smallest 
conceivable amount of mathematical knowledge is required, 
not extending, we believe, beyond the two or three first books 
of Euclid. 

This almost total neglect of the study of mathematics, and 
the physical sciences founded upon them, is a glaring and into- 
lerable defect of the Oxford system. That men whose lives 
have been devoted to study in the most favoured seats of 
learning, and who have received from such authority the cre- 
dentials of literary and scientific proficiency—bachelors and 
masters of arts—should find themselves ignorant of the first 
rudiments of geometry, is surely a very heavy imputation upon 
the place of their education. Such, however, is very com- 
monly the case. The graduate may have been conducted 
through all the elegances and niceties of the ancient authors— 
be a great adept in the Greek and Latin languages, and yet be 
ignorant of the first principles of mechanics, astronomy, and 
optics; and unacquainted, not only with the properties, but 
the very names of the figures, which are familiar to the mouths 
of the most ordinary artisans. It must be to such persons a 
matter of serious regret, and often serious inconvenience, that 
when they have to examine the construction of a steam-engine, 
the orbit of a planet, the approach of an eclipse, the gravitation 
of material bodies, the appearances of the planetary system, or 
any of those operations of art, or phenomena of nature, which 
daily present themselves, that they should be ignorant of those 
principles, which enable the mathematical student to account 
for their position, to calculate their motions, to show the 
advantages or disadvantages of their configuration, and to 
estimate the forces by which they are impelled, disturbed, or 
impeded. But there are more weighty considerations even than 
these. It is evident, that new elements are in the process 
of passing into the social system, while old ones are being 
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excluded. Wealth, and talent, and energy are superseding 
rank, prescription, and dignity. An active fermentation, there- 
fore, is pervading the whole political mass—hitherto quietly in 
England, but accompanied with strong convulsions, and violent 
outbreaks in other parts of Europe. This agitation will in the 
issue subside into a new arrangement of its various elements, 
according to the value in which they are held at the moment of 
consolidation, or the influence they exert in the public mind. 
We say, then, that Oxford commits treason against her 
sons, the rising hopes of the privileged classes, when she 
fixes their attention upon the antiquities and philological 
minutiz of the ancient authors, and permits another class 
to possess themselves of the modern languages and all those 
modern sciences, by which the arts of life are advanced, 
and particularly of that knowledge of international and 
municipal laws, of political economy, and statistical facts, 
by which the internal prosperity of the country is to be 
secured, and our relations with foreign nations regulated, 
whether it be to cultivate a friendly and beneficial intercourse, 
or, if need be, to counteract their designs, and repel their 
aggressions. During the continuance of this process of social 
transition, to exercise the ingenuity, and occupy the time of 
the hereditary legislators of England, in restoring a corrupt 
passage in Lycophron, in tracing an obscure allusion in Aris- 
tophanes, or scanning a complicated chorus in Aéschylus, is 
like arranging a cabinet of shells, or repairing a fractured vase, 
when your house is on fire. 

We would not be understood, in what we have said, to dis- 
parage a classical education, or to undervalue the efforts 
that have been made both by the University in general, and 
more especially by the better class of Colleges in Oxford, to 
give a large and comprehensive range to their favourite sub- 
jects. We are aware of the correctness and taste that a study 
of the ancient authors communicates, and of the valuable 
facts they contain, and sound opinions they deliver, on the 
various subjects which have employed their thoughts and dis- 
played their genius. ‘The experiments and precedents, and 
conclusions of past ages are not to be rejected, and a fresh set 
of experiments conducted, at the expense of human happiness, 
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on the same subjects. But when it is considered that young 
men are admitted into our Universities at the manly age of 
eighteen and nineteen, after having consumed nine or ten years 
on such studies, it is surely unreasonable to superadd the 
three or four years yet remaining to qualify them for real life, 
its practical duties and interests, and thus to accomplish 
nothing in an educational process of fourteen years beyond 
philological accuracy and classical elegance. When a young 
man has entered the University, he ought to have done with 
prosody and syntax, and the other grammatical rudiments of 
the ancient languages. If he has attained them previously, very 
well, if not, it is now too late. Let them be no more mentioned, 
—not even mentioned. Manly years call for manly cares. 
If the lecture room is to be a continuation of the school, at all 
events, let it be one stage in advance. Let the ambition of the 
students be raised above mere verbal criticism, of what is am- 
biguous in phrase, or obscure in allusion, and excited to 
emulate, in his own language, the glowing periods and 
patriotic spirit of Demosthenes and Cicero; to profit by the 
political lessons of Livy, ‘Thucydides, Polybius, and Arrian; 
and to make them all bear upon real life by a comparison with 
the most accomplished orators and enlightened historians of 
our own and neighbouring countries. 

We should not object to the taste of young men being 
refined by the dramatic poetry, and their imaginations being 
lighted up by the lyric strains of the great poets of Greece and 
Rome. But the attempt to make the academical students 
generally, annotators of obscure passages, and emendators of 
mutilated passages, is plainly ridiculous. It is as if nothing 
were beautiful that is not obscure; nothing sublime that is 
not imperfect ;—as if a detached fragment were more exquisite 
than an entire statue, and the finest forms that genius ever 
sculptured had no title to be admired, except they were 
defaced by time, or shattered by accident. 

Of all the circumstances connected with the Oxford course 
of reading, none is more surprising, and at the same time so 
mortifying, as the importance that continues to be attached to 
logic. It is singular, that of all those liberal arts, in which a 
graduate might be presumed to be proficient, logic, certainly the 
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least useful, should be the only one, that is held indispensable 
as a qualification for a degree*! There exists, no doubt, a 
species of dialectics, which might be termed natural logic, 
which is useful to the student, such as is taught by Locke 
when he investigates the foundation of our knowledge, and 
through the simple ideas which our senses collect from the 
objects around or within us, traces it up to the most 
refined abstractions and profound theories; or, as Bacon 
directs us, to experiment upon the natural world, and watch 
the processes of nature, that by a cautious induction of parti- 
culars we may arrive at general truths. But we are convinced 
that the technical logic of the schools has no tendency either 
to enlarge our knowledge (indeed, that is out of the question), 
or even invigorate our reasoning powers. Nay, we would go 
farther, and maintain that if a man would either converse with 
ease, or speak with effect, or reason with clearness, he must forget 
that he had ever constructed syllogisms ; and still more, that 
he ever held communication with that barbarous jargon, in 
which the Hierophants of this temple choose to impart, or involve 
their mysteries. Who, at this day, at least who that has been 
three days out of the Oxford schools, ever thinks of arranging 
his argument in a regular series of technical propositions, or 
cares that in omitting the middle terms, and talking or writing 
like a man of sense, his arguments may assume the form of an 
enthymema? And since no one who writes or speaks any- 
thing worth attending to, at this time, publishes his sentiments 
in a syllogistic form, the knowledge of that artifice, even for 
the detection of error, becomes worthless. 

But those who estimate logic at the highest, must allow that 
it is not knowledge of itself, but an instrument to assist us 
in acquiring it, and a test by which we learn to distinguish 
sophistry from demonstration, and truth from falsehood. If 
then it must form a part in the process of academic education, 
let it be the first in the series of sciences. Coming in the 


* It is curious to remark, how aptly Chaucer, in the fourteenth century, 
describes an Oxford student of the nineteenth :— 
* A clerke there was of Oxenford also 
That unto logic had long y-go; 
For him was lieven hang at his bedde’s head, 
A twenty bokes, clothed in black and redde ; 
Of Aristotle and his philosophic,” &c. 
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rear, it must be superfluous, at least, both as an instrument 
and a test. How very preposterous, therefore, is it, that it 
should constitute the final examination of the Oxford course, 
when the mature and laureate student is supposed to be 
furnished at all points, and is preparing to carry into practice 
those theoretic principles, and abstract truths, which he has 
acquired in the University. If then logic must be retained, 
for the sake of those good pains-taking worthies of the olden 
time, who have been at the trouble of classifying shadows into 
a system, and giving “ to airy nothings a local habitation and 
** a name,” let it be disposed of in the first term, or, at 
least, in the first year of residence; but, after the * little go,” 
let it be heard of no more. 

If we could prevail upon the Oxonians to repudiate their 
favorite logic, we should not despair of conciliating their 
patronage to the pure sciences. If any subject of examination 
for a degree is to be made indispensable, next to the evidences 
and essential doctrines of religion, we presume to think it 
should be a compendious system of elementary mathematics, 
with the addition of at least one of the natural sciences—either 
mechanics, or astronomy. Where a competent proficiency in 
these subjects is not attained, no honours ought to be assigned 
to classical superiority—however great—not even a degree 
conferred. The very name of “ master of arts” is an illusion to 
the graduate, and an imposition upon the public, where those 
arts are never learned. 

We should be delighted to meet with a treatise, drawn up 
by an intelligent person, of enlarged views, pointing out the 
merits and demerits, the defects and redundancies, of the 
academic system, considered as a course of education for the 
superior and middle classes of this empire. Such a work, we 
flattered ourselves, we had found in Professor Sedgwick’s 
** Discourse on the Studies of the University”—the first in 
the list of titles prefixed to this article. We have, however, 
been sorely disappointed, and as much surprised at the general 
tenor of his observations. After some very just and very 
incontrovertible encomiums, bestowed upon the mathematical 
and physical sciences (including geology, of course) he then 
proceeds to direct the main current of his arguments against 
the theories of Locke and Paley. Considering the high 
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acquirements of the Professor, his long intercourse with 
scientific persons and studies, and the independence, as well as 
integrity, of his mind, we are unwilling to class him with that 
noisome swarm of superficial reasoners, who have busied 
themselves in refuting and disparaging theories, which they 
have wanted diligence or penetration to comprehend. 

We will now, however, produce some of Professor Sedg- 
wick’s animadversions, and leave our readers to determine the 
character of his errors—which of them come of misapprehen- 
sion, and which of misrepresentation. 

“ In discriminating the ideas, we derive from reflection, and pointing out the 
modes, in which the mind is gradually raised to its full strength and stature, 
the ‘ Essay on the Human Understanding’ is not only defective in execution, 
but is also, I think, faulty in its principles. The account it gives of some of our 
simplest abstract notions, is erroneous,” &c.—(p. 47.) 

Again :— 

“ The distinction between innate ideas and innate capacities, is almost over- 
looked in the work of Locke.”—(p. 48.) 

“* Another great fault in the Essay of Locke, is its omissions of the faculties 
of moral judgment.”—(p. 52.) 

“« Let it not be said, that our moral sentiments are superinduced by seeing 
and tracing the consequences of crime; nor, that the moral sense comes of mere 
teaching.” —(p. 53.) 

“« It is by the imagination, more, perhaps, than any other faculty of the soul, 
that man is raised above the capacity of a beast. To a certain extent, also, they 
possess, I think, the powers of abstraction, though this is denied by Locke: but 
of the imaginative powers, they offer, perhaps, no single trace.”—(p. 49.) 


We have quoted Professor Sedgwick’s objections in his own 


terms, lest we should be thought to have travestied or dis- 
torted them. 

The Professor's objections, then, to Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding, are three :— 

1. That the distinction between innate ideas and innate 
faculties, is almost overlooked. 

2. That it omits the faculties of moral judgment, and rejects 


the doctrine of a moral sense. 

3. That it distinguishes man from the lower animals by the 
faculty of abstraction, instead of imagination. 

Now, what are the arguments by which he refutes the first 
error? He triumphantly asks :— 

“© What would be the value of the senses, were there no 
** sentient principle within; and where would be the use of 
** teaching, were there no inborn capacities in the soul, to 
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‘< apprehend, and to be acted upon?” We very frankly 
answer, None. But before Professor Sedgwick had imputed 
such an absurd opinion to Locke, he ought to have examined 
whether or no Locke had ever stated, that man is originally 
provided with no “ sentient principle,” no “ inborn capacities.” 

For this purpose, he need not have dipped very deep, as, in 
the first two paragraphs of the ‘ Essay” he would have found 
that the old philosopher draws a broad and clear distinction 
between innate ideas and innate capacity ; and, if the Professor 
had chosen to proceed with the search, he would have found 
that he never once loses sight of the distinction, from the 
beginning to the end, of his immortal and irrefragable work. 

It is true, that Locke does not establish the proposition of 
our having innate capacities, by a regular process of induction, 
because it presents itself intuitively as an ultimate fact, to 
every man’s common sense. But in his very first paragraph 
he states, that “* the understanding, like the eye, makes,” that 
is (according to Locke’s use of the word), enables * us to see 
** and perceive all other things.” In his second paragraph, he 
is still more explicit, and studiously fences against all, but the 
most stupid, or wilful, misinterpretation of the subject of his 
investigation. 

** I shall not, at present,” he says, ‘* meddle with the physical 
** consideration of the mind, or trouble myself to examine, 
** wherein its essence consists, or by what motions of our spirits, 
* &c. . . . These are speculations, which, however curious 
** and entertaining, I shall decline, as lying out of my way, in 
** the design I am now upon. It shall suffice to my present 
** purpose, to consider the discerning fucultics of a man, as 
** they are employed about the objects they have to do with.” 
—(Book I., ch. 1, Essay.) 

With what colour of reason, then, does the Professor charge 
Locke with losing sight of the distinction between innate ideas 
and innate capacities, or, why should he indignantly ask * if the 
* mind be without knowledge, is it also to be considered as 
‘«¢ without innate feelings and capacities—a picee of blank 
‘** paper, the mere passive recipient ef impressions from with- 
* out ?°—(p. 54). Locke maintains no such absurdity as that 
the mind has “ no innate feelings and capacities, or that it is a 
** piece of blank paper, the mere passive recipient of impres- 
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** sions from without.” He does, indeed, compare the mind pre- 
vious to experience, to a piece of blank paper in this one par- 
ticular, as having no characters inscribed upon it; but he does 
not compare it in its essential nature, for he says he is “ not 
‘** examining wherein its essence consists,” neither does he in- 
sinuate that the mind is a “ mere passive recipient of ideas from 
** without.” We say, then, that the Professor utters a ground- 
less and gratuitous calumny against departed genius, and 
perverts the judgment, by misdirecting the feelings, of his youth- 
ful audience, when he charges him, on such an assumption, 
with being the author of an “ hypothesis which the whole 
** history of man shows to be an outrage upon its moral 
“* nature.”—(p. 54.) 

The next imputation against Locke is, that he denies the 
existence of ** innate moral faculties, and innate moral sense.” 
Professor Sedgwick uses “ moral sense,” and “ moral facul- 
*¢ ties,” and ‘* moral capacity,” as synonymous. Hutcheson and 
his followers, of which Professor Sedgwick appears from his 
line of argument to be one, use these terms in the same indis- 
criminate and ambiguous manner. They seem, indeed, to take 
refuge from the inconsequence of their own arguments in the 
obscurity and vagueness of their language. There may be no 
innate moral sense, and yet there may be innate moral capacity 
or faculties. By moral sense, we understand the actual 
ability of distinguishing right from wrong; by moral “ faculty” 
or “ capacity,” a natural provision for admitting and comparing 
ideas when duly presented to us, and acquiring moral principles 
and sentiments by reflexion upon our own experience. The 
former clause of this proposition Locke denies when he says, 
that man has “ no innate moral principles ;” the latter he 
admits when he says that men, by the use of “ their natural 
(that is, innate) ‘ faculties attain to all the knowledge they 
*‘ have, without the help of innate impressions, and without 
‘“* any original notions and principles.” 

This position is so amply and satisfactorily maintained 
by Locke, and with such a multitude, almost to an excess, 
of instances and proofs, that we should never have thought 
it necessary to meet any antagonist upon such ground, 
and least of all Professor Sedgwick. Yet he very boldly 
avers that * the statement is not true that our moral senti- 
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“ments are superinduced by seeing and tracing the conse- 
** quence of crimes.” The argument by which he sustains the 
negative of this proposition is, that which Professor Hutcheson 
uses with great confidence, in his very interesting but very 
unargumentative treatise on morals—the early sense of shame 
in children—the early sense. But supposing it to be early, 
even very early, it does not prove it to be innate. It is, 
indeed, early, but never prior to experience—never before the 
child has committed an offence, been detected and punished, or 
reproved. This reprvof, this punishment, if accompanied with 
a consciousness of having done wrong, produces a painful sen- 
sation, which we call shame—or, if with a consciousness of 
right, it excites indignation. But before we can feel a sense of 
shame, or indignation, we must have learned in some measure 
to distinguish right from wrong, and therefore the sentiment, 
which depends for its existence upon knowledge which has to 
be acquired, cannot be innate. In truth, the child blushes, but 
the infant does not. 

Yet after all this unfair representation and unsuccessful 
cavil, he goes farther even than Locke himself, in stating the 
innate ignorance and helplessness of man! Indeed, the incon- 
sistency of his own views, is to us amazing: In one page (48), 
he says, “ We have a heaven-born conscience, and innate intel- 
“ lectual powers;” and in another (54), he tells us, “ that 
“‘ man comes naked from his mother’s womb; endowed with 
«« limbs and senses indeed, yet powerless for want of use; and 
“as for knowledge, his soul is one universal blank.” Now 
Locke never goes so far as to say, that the senses with which a 
man is born are powerless. Indeed, he says, on the contrary, 
that they have the power of receiving impressions, and com- 
municating them to the understanding. Neither does Locke 
ever talk such nonsense, as of intellectual powers that are 
‘“* powerless.” In short, he states, and he proves incontestably, 
that man has neither innate knowledge ner innate moral 
principles, but that he has “ innate faculties, fit to attain 
“«* as easy and certain knowledge of them as if they were ori- 
‘* ginally imprinted on the mind.”—(Book I., ch. 2. 

Nor, in our opinion, is the Professor more fortunate in sub- 
stituting for Locke’s ‘ abstraction” his “ imagination,” as the 
distinctive attribute of the human understanding. 
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As to whether beasts possess, or not, the power of abstrac- 
tion, we venture no positive opinion. Locke thinks they do 
not. Sedgwick thinks they do. We leave the question to be 
settled by the learned in comparative psychology. It is a mere 
incidental remark of Locke, and has nothing to do with his 
theory. But we cannot agree with the Professor, that animals 
have no imaginative powers. We have often observed dogs, 
in sleep, uttering an imperfect bark, and moving their limbs as 
if dreaming of the chase; nor could we help concluding that 
they imagined they saw the object of their pursuit before 
their eyes. 

But, perhaps, this may be called dreaming. Take then 
a waking instance. ‘Take the hunting horse—it hears at 
a distance the voice of the hounds—in a moment every 
nerve is on the stretch—every sense on the alert—and every 
movement and attitude evince impatience to join in the chase. 
Can we doubt in this case, that the sound touches one link in 
the chain of ideas, which memory has treasured up in the mind 
of the animal, and so calls forth the whole series—the anima- 
tion, the competition, the cheerful sounds and sights, of the 
field, in which it is known to take delight? What is this but 
imagination? For our own parts, we are not jealous of any 
approaches the inferior animals make towards us in their intel- 
lectual powers. Their minds may be, for anything we know, 
similar in kind, but only much inferior in degree, for if not 
incapable of abstraction, they are at least incapable of building 
up those sciences which depend upon that faculty. 

There is one observation made by Professor Sedgwick, in 
which we are inclined to concur, but which ought not to have 
been pointed against Locke, but against such readers of Locke, 
as either through negligence misapprehend his meaning, or for 
their own purposes, wilfully pervert it. ‘ Hence the ‘ Essay 
** ¢on Human Understanding,’ ” says Professor S., * produced 
** a chilling effect on the philosophic writings of the last cen- 
“‘ tury, and many a cold and beggarly system of psychology 
** was sent into the world by the authors of the school of 
* Locke; pretending, at least, to start from his principles, and 
** to build on his foundation.” He alludes here, we suppose, 
to some theories of materialism and of atheism, which have 
been unfortunately prevalent in Europe, and which seemed to 
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derive some countenance from the name and writings of Locke. 
IIow unjustly, let this paragraph from the ‘* Essay” determine : 
we quote it at length, both for the purpose of rebutting the 
Professor’s charges, and more particularly to show how remote 
this great man’s notions are from those of the sciolists who have 
misunderstood or misrepresented him. 

“The same thing happens concerning the operations of the mind; namely, 
thinking, reasoning, fearing, &c.; which we, concluding not to subsist of them- 
selves, nor apprehending how they can belong to body, or be produced by it, we are 
apt (that is prepared) to think these the actions of some other substance we call 
spirit. It is plain, then, that the idea of corporeal substance, or matter, is as 
remote from our conceptions and apprehensions, as that of spiritual substance 
or spirit. And, therefore, from our not having any notion of spirit, we can no 
more conclude its non-existence, than we can for the same reason deny the 
existence of body; it being as rational to affirm there is no body, because we 
have no clear and distinct idea of the substance of matter, as to say there is no 
spirit, because we have no clear and distinct idea of the substance of a spirit.’’ 
(Book IT., ch. 23, Essay.) 

Now, if our readers should think that Professor Sedgwick 
has treated Locke either unfairly or unskilfully, they will be 
disposed to believe us when we say that he has treated Paley 
much worse. We have not space left for examining his argu- 
ments in opposition to Paley’s theory. But when we shall have 
shown that he has very materially misrepresented him, unde- 
signedly we hope, it will easily be inferred that his refutation, 
being inapplicable, cannot be conclusive. He charges Paley then 
with attempting to prove that “actions are only to be estimated 
‘* by their general tendency.” Now considering this to mean, 
what the line of argument in the “ Discourse” clearly indicates, 
to be the moral estimate of actions, it is the reverse of what 
Paley says. He does indeed state, and who can gainsay him ? 
that actions in the abstract must be estimated by their tendency ; 
but he also states that “ the morality of actions is to be estimated 
** by their design” (Moral Philosophy, p.48). An act of relieving 
want, he explains, is good in the abstract, whatever the motive 
be ; but it is not virtuous, if it springs from ostentation, or any 
other motive than charity, prompted by obedience to the will of 
God. 

Again, the Professor alleges that Paley “‘ attempts to prove 
“ that utility is the touchstone of right and wrong.”—(p. 60.) 
Now Paley says, on the contrary, “ that many actions are 
** useful, which no man in his senses will allow to be right.” 
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The will of God, he says, is our rule. Of course, it is the 
conformity to that will, or the violation of it, that constitutes 
an action morally right or wrong, according to Paley’s system. 
The will of God, then, is the touchstone of moral utility, of 
abstract right and wrong. 

But we have not time to enter further into the subject, nor 
should we have wasted so many words over it, had we not con- 
ceived that it is connected with some projected changes in the 
metaphysical studies of the university, and that the authority of 
the Professor's name, the time and place of its delivery in 
«* Trinity College chapel, on the annual commemoration, and 
‘“* being published at the request of the junior members of the 
‘* society,” might give it an influence which its intrinsic merit 
is not calculated to command. The least fault of ** The Dis- 
“* course” is, that it is diffuse, rambling, inconclusive, and 
unseasonably declamatory ; and therefore as ill adapted as pos- 
sible for a philosophical dissertation. But it is, moreover, full of 
mis-statements, which, on the mest favourable supposition of 
their proceeding from inadvertence, are very unworthy of the 
author, of the place, and the occasion from which it emanated 

We now revert, for a moment, to the main subject of this 
article; and we do it to make our appeal to the influential 
members of the two universities in favour of such improvements 
of their system, as we have ventured to suggest, and par- 
ticularly for the extension of its benefits to a larger class of 
their fellow subjects, Dissenters included. 

We know how indisposed men are to take down systems 
under which they have been trained and lived ; how painful it 
is to force innovations upon interested societies, who may be 
disturbed by the process, but cannot benefit by the fruits, of 
improvement. We also know the reluctance that is felt in 
making concessions to parties who threaten, and parties who 
stigmatise, either justly or unjustly. But we are addressing 
ourselves, we hope, to reasonable, enlightened, and conscien- 
tious men ; capable, therefore, of flinging aside selfish and sinister 
considerations; and we ask them whether it is either just or 
reasonable that the Dissenters should be excluded from the 
great resorts of national education; we ask them whether 
the temporary inconvenience of change bears any proportion 
of evil to the perpetuation of a vicious system; and whether 
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the number of students who enjoy the advantage, the incal- 
culable advantage, we esteem it, of an academic education, 
bears any just proportion to the magnitude of the endow- 
ments and the number of recent graduates which the two 
universities contain. 

We believe at this moment there are nearly as many gra- 
duates as under-graduates on the books of the different colleges. 
We believe not more than one-tenth of the fellows are actually 
engaged either in tuition or lecturing. In short, there are the 
means, both personal and material, for educating three times 
the number of students at present in residence; there are the 
means of greatly diminishing the expense ; and there are the 
means of augmenting indefinitely the advantages of the 
university system. 

This can be effected only by rendering the inefficient colleges 
effective, and by extending those that are already efficient. 
What service, for instance, does ** King’s College,” “ Downing 
** College,” in Cambridge, or “ All Souls’ College,” and “* New 
** College,” in Oxford, render to the cause of academical edu- 
cation, and why should not their constitution be so reformed 
as to make their magnificent revenues as serviceable as those 
of “ Trinity,” “ St. John’s,” “ Oriel,” “ Christ Church,” 
and “ Brazen Nose Colleges ?” 

We believe that New College, with its seventy fellows, and 
with revenues not less than thirty thousand a year, does contrive 
to afford education to about a dozen gentlemen commoners. 
But King’s College, with equal resources, does not admit any 
memnbers, except fellows elect from Eton. But that these 
societies may display their impartiality and disinterestedness, 
they withhold from their own members what they refuse to 
others, and they claim exemption from the ordinary discipline and 
studies ! and even from examination for their degrees. We do 
not know whether to express more astonishment at the societies 
that claim, or the universities that grant, such an immunity— 
a privilege to be disorderly and idle in a place of education ! 

Very analogous to this is the admission of noblemen to degrees 
after but two years of residence, without examination, and the 
temptation held out to them to ‘despiseauthorities” by conceding 
to them an ostentatious precedence, not only over their fellow- 
students, but over their tutors. This privilege, we need not 
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observe, operates most unfavourably both upon the minds and 
characters of the noblemen themselves, and upon the estimate 
and sentiments which are entertained of them by their contem- 
poraries. In a place of education, there ought to be fio distine- 
tions or honours, but those which are earned by literary and 
moral desert. To impress young men, in the process of 
education, that they are entitled, by hereditary and indefeasible 
right, to public deference and respect, is to poison knowledge 
at its fountain-head, and to render the Universities, instead 
of scenes of moral and intellectual discipline, instruments of 
degeneracy and debasement. 

It may be thought ungracious, to address ourselves, in con- 
clusion, to the fears of the higher powers of the Universities. 
But there is no impropriety in appealing to their prudence and 
liberality. We are persuaded, that two sessions will not pass 
over, before a fresh and much more vigorous attack will be 
made upon the present policy of the Universities. We would, 
therefore, in all good feeling, press it upon their friends to take 
advantage of the interval to prove their disposition to make 
improvements, by removing at once some of those obstructions 
which now narrow their application, and to introduce such 
alterations, as will be an earnest of their intention gradually to 
adapt the pursuits of the Universities to the exigencies of 
society. 

We should lament to see any rash and ignorant meddling 
with these venerable institutions; but we are so entirely 
convinced, that the services they at present render, considerable 
as they are, to the country and the world, are sc small in pro- 
portion to that of which they are capable, that we shall never 
cease to expose their defects, till a large, liberal, and funda- 
mental reform, both of their studies and discipline, has been 
accomplished from within or from without. 
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Articte IV. 

Examen du Systeme Electoral Anglais comparé du Systeme 
Electoral Francais. Par M. Jou.iver, Membre de la 
Chambre des Députés. Paris: 1835. 

The Monarchy of the Middle Classes ; or, France. Second 
Series. By H. L. Butwer, Esq. M. P. London: 1836. 

Compte rendu au Roi sur les Elections municipales de 1834, 
par le Ministre de ['Intérieur. (Published by M. 
Turers, Jan. 1836.) 

Analyse des Votes des Conseils Généraux de Departement. 
1833 et 1834. 

Rapport de M. de Rambuteau sur [ Administration Munici- 
pale de Paris en 1835. 

Compte rendu au Roi par le Ministre du Commerce (M. 
d’Argout) sur Tevecution des Lois relatives aux Gardes 
Nationales. 1832. 


Few questions have been more debated in France since 
1830, than the electoral franchise. But these noisy and ani- 
mated discussions, which seemed to touch the most weighty 
interests of the nation, have not excited a corresponding echo in 
the country. As is usually the case when the people are indif- 
ferent, the controversy has been appropriated by parties, 
which have measured its importance by their own passions, 
without considering the state of public information and of 
public feeling. Some, viewing the question on the part of aris- 
tocracy, have affected to restrict the exercise of the electoral 
franchise to a single class of society; whilst others, repre- 
senting the pitiless logic of democracy, have asserted the 
claims of the entire mass of citizens to the right of suffrage. 
Both these solutions were equally exclusive, and equally de- 
void of facts for their basis. 

It is useless to inquire, with the Republicans, if the right 
of voting belongs to every citizen, whose name is registered 
to the public contributions ; or if, as the Doctrinaires argue, 
this right is only a function, vested in the few for the benefit 
of the many. As long as the discussion is restricted to the 
abstractions of theory, it must remain without results. The 
laws of a people can only be understood and judged by com- 
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paring them with its social condition. Of what importance 
then can it be to know, that all the citizens are naturally 
members of the governing power, if we are ignorant of the 
degree of moral and intellectual capacity united to the fran- 
chise, which they respectively enjoy ? 

The elective system of France has not yet been appre- 
ciated, either as a whole, or in relation to the moral and 
intellectual condition of that country. Not that the elements 
of this comparison have been wanting; for the materials 
abound, and only require to be employed with discernment. 
The administration publishes every year the official docu- 
ments, which demonstrate the results of the system established 
by law; and the study of the situation of public opinion is 
a task, which perhaps demands less intelligence than candour. 

M. Jollivet and Mr. Bulwer have, apparently, no pretensions 
to supply these deficiencies in political science. It is difficult to 
imagine any book less original and more vacant than these two 
compilations. Mr. Bulwer, at least, was treading upon new 
ground; but more accustomed, as it would seem, to consider 
the facetious than the serious points of his subject, it may be 
presumed that his object was not the instruction of his readers. 
But M. Jollivet, a member of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
who has contributed, in that capacity, to modify the system of 
French legislation, was bound to produce a work of more 
solid importance. M. Jollivet has brought an action against 
the Courricr Francais, for the purpose of compelling that 
journal to declare that the judgment passed i in his book, upon 
the electoral system of Great Britain is sound and correct. 
But even if the irascible Deputy were to address us with an 
argument of the same nature, we should venture to remark, that 
the portion of his work, which concerns the electoral system in 
France, is of very little value. In default of that information, 
which writers, treating the subject ev professo, owed to the 
public, but which they have neglected to furnish, we shall 
be allowed to derive the data of our remarks from official 
publications, and to complete them by our own observations. 

Before the revolution of July the crown exercised nearly 
a sovereign authority over the country. It created the 
peers, whose hereditary titles were afterwards transmitted to 
their families; it designated, through the medium of the 
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ministers or the prefects, the members of the Departmental 
Conseils Généraux, and of the Conseils Municipaux. The 
Chamber of Deputies was the only elected power in the state ; 
and even ‘there, the combination of the Double Vote, and the 
privilege of appointing the presidents of the electoral colleges, 
which was reserved to the crown, necessarily annulled the 
choice of the nation under ordinary circumstances. Thus the 
budget of the nation was subjected to an illusive control ; and 
the people had no effective control over the budgets of local 
expenditure. 

The consequence of the movement in July 1830 was the 
conquest by the elective power of all these positions which 
had been usurped, or were still contested. The Chamber of 
Deputies assumed the initiative, which had been refused to it 
by the Charter of 1814. That assembly, which had not the 
right of choosing its own president or of proposing amend- 
ments to the laws, was invested, by circumstances, with a 
constitutive authority, by virtue of which it created a charter, 
a king, and a dynasty. The whole nation rose, organised its 
own battalions, and appointed its own chiefs, to keep watch 
and ward for the maintenance of the new order of things. The 
legislature contracted an engagement to accomplish in time, 
what it was unable to do at once. Election became the com- 
mon political law of the country. The executive ceased to 
exist as a peculiar force which is only responsible to the 
Divinity ; it assumed the rank which belongs to it; and it now 
stands subordinate to public opinion, that power of modern 
societies, which it represents by delegation. 

The elective system which was instituted in France by the 
revolution of July, is not the rigorous application of the 
principle in its widest extent, nor does it satisfy all the in- 
terests of the country. But such as it exists, established in all 
the different gradations of the political scale—in the National 
Guard, in the councils of the communes and the departments, 
and lastly, in the electoral body properly so called, it pre- 
sents one of the most extensive systems of institutions, which 
a free people has ever possessed. 

In the first place, the National Guard is an armed democracy, 
endued with all its strength, and with habits of discipline 
which invest that strength with all their authority. By the 
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letter of the law, all Frenchmen from twenty to sixty years of age 
are liable to serve in the National Guard of the place to which 
they belong. The exceptions to the law consist of the members 
of the two chambers, the ministers of all the religious sects 
recognised by the state, all those who are in active military or 
naval service, the magistrates who have the right of requiring 
the intervention of the public force, the agents ‘of the execu- 
tive who direct its application, the subaltern agents of the 
courts of justice and of the police, and lastly, those indi- 
viduals who have been dishonoured by the sentence of a tri- 
bunal. The most turbulent portion of this democracy, and 
that which appears to afford fewer securities, consisting of 
journeymen, workmen, and servants, is neither armed nor or- 
ganised. ‘They are comprised under the head of the reserve, 
and their services can only be required under extraordinary 
circumstances, such as civil war or foreign invasion. All the 
citizens upon whom the personal imposts are levied, and their 
children, as soon as they have attained the age of twenty, are 
inscribed on the roll of ordinary service. ‘They are furnished 
with arms by the state, and incorporated into companies, of 
which battalions* are formed, and legions composed in the 
larger towns}. The protection of the charter is confided to 
the patriotism of this civil army. 

As the National Guard is an assembly of armed citizens, it 
naturally elects its own officers. The system established by 
the law of the 22nd of March, 1831, combines the two methods 
of direct and indirect election. ‘Thus the National Guards of 
each company assemble to choose immediately all their officers 
from the captain down to the corporals. To appoint the chef 
de bataillon, each company designates a certain number of 
subalterns and privates, who vote conjointly with the officers 
of the corps. Lastly, the chefs de légion and the lieutenant- 
colonels are pricked by the King upon a list of ten candidates 
selected, by a relative majority, in an assembly of the officers 





* To form a battalion, the number of National Guards inscribed upon the roll 
of ordinary service in the commune, or in the canton, must exceed five hundred 
men. 

+ In the rural districts, or the towns in which the National Guard consists of 
not less than two battalions of five hundred men each, it may be consolidated 
into a legion by a royal ordinance. 
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and subalterns of the legion. Thus the inferior grades are 
conferred by direct election; the superior are bestowed by 
an indirect election and by the royal pleasure, acting con- 
jointly. 

In point of fact, this law has only regulated and sanctioned 
the organisation which was adopted upon an emergency in 1830, 
by the spontaneous impulse of the citizens. The effective force 
of the National Guards, who had taken up arms before the 22nd 
of March, 1831, amounted to 3,572,924 men. The census of 
1832, which was made under the provisions of the Act, 
established that 1,947,846 men were enrolled on the list of 
reserve, and that 3,781,206 were inscribed on the books of 
ordinary service, making a grand total of 5,729,052 men. 
The organisation of the National Guard was suspended at 
that time in several communes of the departments of the 
West*; and the number of citizens inscribed at the present 
moment on the rolls, may be estimated at six millions. 

Every three years, this immense population, consisting of 
nearly four millions of National Guards in ordinary service, 
and incorporated in companies, battalions, and legions, assem- 
bles, in the thirty-seven thousand communes of France, to pro- 
ceed to the nomination of its officers. ‘The whole community 
is in motion; and as there is a momentary crisis during which 
the supreme authority is reduced to the position of a candidate, 
and the ostensible power is humbled before the popular choice, 
some apprehensions might be entertained as to the mainte- 
nance of discipline. But this juncture has already been 
twice experienced, and each time it has completely turned 
to the advantage of the institution. This perfect order, 
with which a nation chooses the leaders of its armed 
force throughout all the extent of its territory, is unques- 
tionably one of the most remarkable applications of the 
representative system. In order to form an estimate of these 
electoral proceedings, it is necessary to suppose as many assem- 
blies of voters as there are administrative divisions and sub- 
divisions in the country. ‘The organisation of the urban 








* The organisation of the National Guard was originally suspended in 2490 
communes, belonging to seventeen departments ; three hundred and ninety of 
these were authorised tv accede to the institution on the 25th November, 1832. 
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communes alone, consisted, in 1832, of 86 legions, comprising 
229 battalions or squadrons, and 587 battalions or squadrons, 
not incorporated into legions: that of the rural communes, con- 
sisted of 12,144 isolated companies, and 4,025 sub-divisions of 
companies: total, 1,871,073 men. The cantonal organisa- 
tions, or associations of rural communes, amounted at the same 
period, to 54 legions, comprising 148 battalions or squadrons, 
and 2,818 isolated battalions: total, 1,823,958 men. If we 
calculate, on an average, that there are twenty officers or sub- 
officers for every hundred men, the result is, that seven hundred 
thousand citizens are invested with military command by these 
elections. Seven hundred thousand elected officers presuppose 
the existence of at least two millions of eligible individuals. 
But the ability necessary to command is very far from being 
so widely disseminated in France. ‘The democracy has been 
in possession of power for too short a time to have sufficiently 
applied its resources to the advancement of its own education. 

* La loi sur la Garde Nationale,” says the Compte rendu, “comprend de si 
nombreux cadres, de si vastes organisations, qu’il a fallu reconnaitre souvent que 
les capacités pour les grades manquaient en quelques lieux aux nécessités 
légales. Une institution militaire qui s’étend a plusieurs millions de citoyens, 
semble supposer des ressources et une instruction extrémement développées. Quels 
que soient les progrés dont le pays peut s’enorgueillir sous ce rapport, il compte 
des localités ou les lumiéres n’ont pu eneore pénétrer ; et s’il est vrai de dire que 
la bonne volonté n'a manqué nulle part, il n’est pas moins constant qu’il a fallu et 


qu'il faut encore retarder quelques organisations a défaut de sujets propres a les 


. 


compléter.” 


It cannot be disputed that the law has, in this instance, out- 
stepped the social condition of France in several respects. 
But the National Guard is, perhaps, the institution in which 
there are the fewest disadvantages, and the greatest number of 
advantages, in thus anticipating the moral condition of the 
people by legislation. In the first place, the number of superior 
grades is not so great as to render the choice compulsory ; an 
abundant supply of aspirants is, on the contrary, to be found 
in every part. In the second place, the instruction necessary 
to the inferior rank of officers is not so extensive as to be 
beyond the reach of average capacities. In less than ten 
years, two-thirds of the men capable of bearing arms will 
have learned to read, write, and cipher. In France, an apti- 
tude to military command, and a taste for arms, are nearly 
universal ;—and so warlike a race, furnishing so many and 
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such excellent soldiers, will not long be destitute of capable 
and experienced leaders. 

The institution of the National Guard, by combining all 
classes and all interests, has not only multiplied the means of 
defending the country and the guarantees of public security, 
but it must necessarily become a powerful instrument of 
civilisation in the hands of a provident administration. It 
tends to continue, by the force of habit, that work of fusion 
which was more roughly begun by the imperial conscription. 
It draws the citizens nearer to their communes; and the com- 
munes nearer to the canton. 


“ Au premier rang des bienfaits de la loi,” continues the same Compte rendu, 
“on doit compter surtout celui de former et de consolider entre des communes 
souvent trop fractionnées, ces bonnes relations qui se perpétuent si heurcusement 
parmi les habitans. Des antipathies traditionnelles, des mésintelligences égale- 
ment préjudiciables aux localités qui les subissent, ont déja disparu dans les 
réunions militaires résultant des aggrégations cantonnales.” 

Although France is the most homogeneous collection of 
men and of territory on the continent of Europe, the 
elective franchise vested, in the same proportion, in the 
varieties of population and of manners, which that country 
contains, must produce results no less different from each 
other than the several localities. The discipline of these 
armed multitudes, whose obedience is the result of reflection, 
must necessarily be influenced by their opinions. In the 
east of France, where the population is more exposed to in- 
vasion, and where both young and old have contracted 
military habits from the danger of their position, a ferment 
of revolutionary tradition and a veneration for the memory 
of Napoleon still remain, which will always lead those 
warlike departments to offer a certain opposition to a pa- 
cific government. In these districts, the elections have 
placed stirring men at the head of the National Guard, who 
are ill-disposed to support the government, when it adopts any 
measures of a repressive policy. The large towns in which the 
National Guard has been dissolved, are almost all of them on 
the eastern frontier: viz., Beaucaire, Grenoble, Lyons, Chalons- 
sur Saone, and Colmar*. 





* In the eighteen months which followed the promulgation of the law, forty 
ordinances were published for the purpose of disbanding the National Guard in 
different parts: but eleven of them were directed, not against whole corps, but 
simply against one or more companics of a commune. 
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In the South, where party spirit is heightened by the climate, 
by religious strife, and by the reminiscence of civil war, 
opinions cannot take a middle course. Compared with the 
legitimists on the one hand and the republicans on the other, 
the number of the supporters of the existing government 
is very limited. The distribution of opinions, and, conse- 
quently, of social strength, in the south of France, is as 
follows. All the large landed proprietors and the mass of 
the Catholic lower orders, in the rural districts, are principally 
attached to the fallen dynasty ; the merchants, the manufac- 
turers, and the middling land-owners, support the present 
monarchy; all the small land-owners, who form the nucleus 
of the National Guard, and with them the workmen in the 
cities, affect opinions which are more or less republican. It is 
not astonishing, therefore, that the elections of the National 
Guard, in these departments, should have returned citizens but 
ill qualified to fill their post, and have favoured opinions hostile 
to the present monarchy. Here again we find National Guards 
suspended or disbanded, as, for instance, those of Perpignan, 
Carcasonne, Castres, and Marseilles. 

The West was, for several years, the theatre of civil war, or 
rather of Chouannerie. It was, therefore, necessary to cir- 
cumscribe the organisation of the National Guard in the 
towns, and to suspend it altogether in the rural districts, 
where the authority of the new government had been imposed 
without being accepted. In the centre of the country and in 
the manufacturing districts of the North, the system of the 
cabinet of the 13 Mars reckoned its most numerous and 
devoted partisans; but the spirit of the National Guard is 
still at variance with that of the electoral colleges. There, 
indeed, the discipline is better, and the habits more peaceful, 
than in the departments of the East and the South; but the 
result of the democratic suffrage is nearly the same. The 
metropolis is the only exception. 

The National Guard of Paris, which is, in all respects, 
constituted like the National Guards of the departments, has 
risen, as much by its character as by its position, to the rank 
of a fourth power in the state. This municipal army consists 
of eighty thousand men, of every description of troops, per- 
fectly drilled and equipped, performing their maneeuvres like 
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regular troops of the line, and inured to danger by the 
insurrections they have quelled. ‘This National Guard is the 
only one in France, whose zeal has not relaxed during 
a period of nearly six years; and which, often as it has been 
placed between its duty and peril, has never hesitated to lend 
its strenuous assistance to the legal authority*. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies founded the present government: the National 
Guard of Paris has defended and maintained it. The parties, 
which it was called upon to put down, have attempted to turn 
it into ridicule; and the brave citizens, who, without in- 
quiring from what quarter the attack proceeded, tore them- 
selves from their families, their habits, and their interests, to 
rally round the standard of the charter, have received the 
nickname of Janissaires-épiciers. 

Undoubtedly, the influence of the Parisian Guard over the 
government is exceedingly great—an influence which it has 
the power of abusing. But it displays the most laudable 
reserve in all its relations with the governing powers; and 
they, on the other hand, have feared it so long, that they study 
to anticipate its opinions. Its known, though tacit oppo- 
sition, has paralysed more than one court intrigue. Thus, for 
instance, it brought about the retractation of the declaration 
of martial law (état de siége), and the abandonment of the 
oppressive project of the forts detachés.~ The discretion of the 
Parisian Guard is, indeed, the only check to its power: for the 
National Guard of Paris is to the government, what the 
government is to the capital, and what the capital is to the 
rest of France. If this body were to declare its hostility to 
the administration, the administration must fall in an hour; 
for the experiment of the Bourbons has shown that the 
government, which should venture to dissolve it, would 
assuredly prepare another revolution. Without this immove- 
able barrier, the executive power, which requires to be strong 
in France, would be tempted to resort to oppressive measures. 
The Parisian Guard is the only collection of citizens, which 








* In some towns the service of the National Guard has fallen into 


such desuetude, either from the lukewarmness of the citizens or from the 
intentional inertness of the authoritics, that the trumpets or the drums of 
each company mect unattended at the place of muster. 
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is sufficiently imposing to resist a power having the army at 
its disposal. 

Whilst the democracy of the other great towns, such as 
Lyons, Grenoble, Marseilles, and Montpellier, is repub- 
lican, it may be asked, why this Parisian Guard, which 
is composed of all the tax-payers, of all the professions, and of 
all classes of influence, from that of retail tradesmen and 
small manufacturers up to that of the artisans of language 
and the masters of thought, should have declared itself, in a 
body, not only in favour of the government, but even in favour 
of the Juste Milieu system. How does it happen, that the result 
of the elections has been the exclusion of the enemies of the 
monarchy, and the admission of a majority of candidates 
holding the opinions of the ministry, with a minority adhering 
to the moderate opposition? ‘The reason is, that the demo- 
cracy of Paris, if we consider the diffusion of knowledge 
amongst it, and the magnitude of its interests, forms a sort of 
aristocracy with regard to the rest of France. The population 
of the capital, which has fewer steps to climb upon the social 
ladder, places the notions of public order in the first rank, 
and places those of liberty in subordination to them. That 
great city, which is looked upon as an arsenal of revolutions, 
is more properly a centre of resistance. Placed in the van of 
civilisation, and endowed with a quick penetration, it is ready 
to offer a steady resistance to all oppression, whether that op- 
pression takes the form of despotism, or affects the violence of 
anarchy. To this it may be added, that as the National 
Guard of Paris is principally composed of tradesmen, head 
workmen, and shop-keepers, it completely answers the end to 
which it is destined. It comprises a sufficient number of men, 
fitted both to speak and act, who are ready to give the impulse 
which may sometimes be needed; whilst it is composed of 
such a mass of private interests and even of egotism, that it will 
allow itself to be led away by no power but that of reason. 
The difficulty of exciting it is in exact proportion to its 
immense responsibility. 

After the National Guard, the strongest position of demo- 
cracy in France is that which is derived from the system of 
municipal government. These two institutions bear the same 
date; they both belong to a period at which the government 
was still swayed by the revolutionary impulse of July, in 
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the midst of the incipient reaction of the 13th of March. The 
number of electors created by the municipal law* is almost 
equal to that of the National Guards in active service ; for it 
amounts, according to the report addressed to the King, to 
2,872,089 citizens. If the multitude of suffrages be alone con- 
sidered, it may be imagined that the sole defect of the present 
communal system in France lies in the excessive preponderance 
which the ignorant masses must assume over the smaller num- 
ber of individuals, who are favoured by the advantages of 
fortune and education. But if the structure of the law be 
more closely examined it becomes evident, that if, in certain 
cases, the electoral franchise is reduced too low, in other cases, 
and, as it were, upon the principle of compensation, that right is 
restricted within too narrow limits. So that the commune 
sometimes represents a rude democracy, and at other times 
a local aristocracy, whose interests are not always identical with 
those of the community at large. 

The commune is the image of the state, which has its own 
interests to regulate and its own order to maintain. Like the 
larger body, it has a deliberative assémbly—the municipal 
council, which enacts the by-laws, and votes the municipal 
budget ; and an executive, composed of the mayor and his 
associates, who dispose of the public force and direct the expen- 
diture+. The mayor, who is the municipal chief magistrate, 
is at once the representative of the commune and the delegate 
of the state. He forms the last link in that chain of the 
administration which descends from the minister to the préfet, 
from the préfet to the sous-préfet, and from the sous-préfet to 
the local authorities. ‘The mayors are named by the crown, 
immediately, in such communes as contain more than three 
thousand inhabitants; and through the medium of the pre- 
fects, in all below that amount. But these officers must be 
chosen from amongst the members of the municipal council, 
which is appointed by the body of electors. Thus, the source 
of all power in the commune is popular election. 

The basis of the communal elective system, besides being 





* Promulgated dn the 21st March, 1831: the law of the National Guard is 
of the 22nd March, same year. 

+ The municipal attributions are also regulated by the “ Loi de ?An VIII." 
The Bill, which is intended to conciliate that enactment with the new system, 
has been presented to the Chamber of Deputies this year, for the third time. 
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much more open than the political franchise, differs very sen- 
sibly from the latter in respect to the very nature of the 
qualifications. The age required of the parliamentary electors 
is twenty-five ; that of the communal electors only twenty-one. 
An annual payment of two hundred francs in direct taxes can 
alone confer the right of electing the deputies; but in the 
municipalities the capacity of the elector creates a distinct 
claim, besides the pecuniary qualification and the numerical 
proportion of the population. 

These three elements have been admitted to thé exercise of 
the electoral franchise in the following proportions :—'The 
fundamental principle of the law is, that the citizens most 
heavily rated (les plus imposés) on the communal books are 
entitled to vote. In the application of this principle, the num- 
ber of the largest rate payers, who are thus qualified to vote, 
is to be equal to a tenth of the population in all communes of 
a thousand inhabitants or less. This number is proportionally 
lessened in the more populous communes: thus it consists 
of five electors for every hundred inhabitants, in towns con- 
taining a population above one and below five thousand ; four 
electors for every hundred on populations of five to fifteen 
thousand ; and above fifteen thousand there are only three 
electors for each hundred inhabitants. 

To these rate-paying electors are united those classes of 
citizens, whose services or whose professions, offer a ground for 
presuming of their capacity. The officers of the National 
Guard, military and naval officers on half-pay, judicial func- 
tionaries, members of learned societies, medical men, attornies, 
notaries, barristers, and retired employés, are comprised 
under this head. The law contains a further clause in 
favour of farmers and métayers, who are placed in the list 
of large rate payers for a third of the land-tax levied on what 
they occupy. Lastly, as a final concession to the individuality 
of the communes, the number of electors can never be below 
thirty, although there are many communes containing less than 
three hundred inhabitants*. 

It is easy to perceive at the first glance, that this law is 
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* Except there be not a sufficient number of citizens paying a personal con- 
tribution; but such is the division of property in France, that this is never 


the case. 
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conceived in a spirit of mistrust of the urban populations, 
whilst it treats the rural populations with an imprudent libe- 
rality. This result is still more clearly elicited by the figures, 
which are furnished by M. Thiers’ report on the municipal 
elections of 1834. 

The total number of electors amounted, as we have already 
observed, to 2,872,089 ; of whom 2,791,191 were rate-paying 
electors (électeurs censitaires), and 80,898 were électeurs 
adjoints. ‘Thus the class of electors who claim a vote from 
their capacity, and not from the payment of rate, is only one- 
thirty-third of the municipal electoral body, though it furnishes 
one-tenth of the departmental electors and of the jury lists in 
France. The average proportion of the communal electors for 
the whole kingdom is one-eleventh of the population, whilst it 
is only one-twenty-second of the population of communes con- 
taining more than 10,000 inhabitants. But to form an idea of 
the unfairness of the suffrage as regulated by the law, it is 
necessary to take the two extremes. There are 15,965* 
communes, containing 500 souls or less, and in all a popula- 
tion of 4,907,781 inhabitants, on an average of 307 to each 
commune: these communes contain 600,000 electors, which 
gives one elector for every eight inhabitants, or on an average, 
thirty-five electors for each commune. The communes from 
500 to 1000 souls, being 11,329 in number, and containing 
in all 7,989,153 inhabitants, have 812,407 electors, or one 
elector for every ten inhabitants. 'The communes from 10,000 
to 20,000 souls, being sixty-six in number, and containing in 
all 927,121 inhabitants, have only 47,417 municipal electors, or 
one elector for every nineteen inhabitants. The proportion is 
only one to ¢wenty-two in towns containing from 20,000 to 
30,000 inhabitants; and one to twenty-seven in towns of from 
50,000 to 150,000 souls. Paris, in fine, which is subjected to 
a special enactment, reckons only one elector to forty-two 
inhabitants. Thus the most wretched hamlet of France con- 
tains, in proportion, three times as many electors as the large 
cities, and five times as many as the capital. The natural pro- 
gression is inverted by the law. The right of suffrage extends 





* This number comprises 7500 communes, which respectively contain less 
than 300 souls. 
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‘in an inverse ratio to the wealth and intelligence of the 
country. The poorest departments, and in those departments 
the poorest and least enlightened communes, contain the 
greatest number of electors. 

If the pecuniary qualification has an exclusive predominance 
in the political electoral system, the municipal law, on the 
other hand, does not attach sufficient importance to this 
element. Is it not absurd, that a rate of fifteen centimes 
should confer the right of suffrage in a commune of the 
department of the Var, whilst it is necessary to contribute 
175 francs 28 centimes at Rouen, and 200 francs at Paris, in 
order to be admitted to the municipal council? In nineteen 
departments of France the communal rate descends below one 
franc, and in twelve of them it does not amount even to half 
that sum. 

It is the principle of the municipal law that the largest rate- 
payers of each commune should vote; but the practical effect 
of the Act is, that in the rural communes all or nearly ail the 
rate-payers vote, whilst in the towns, the largest rate-payers, 
or rather a portion of the largest rate-payers, alone enjoy that 
privilege. ‘The municipal electoral system admits or excludes 
the lowest classes, and the lower grades of the middle class, 
according to the localities: the workman in the country enjoys 
civic rights, the workman in the towns is excluded alike from 
political and civic privileges. ‘The unfairness of this arrange- 
ment will appear the more striking, if we consider that 
the burden of the local imposts, distributed in the rural 
districts in proportion to the landed property, is regulated 
according to the population in thetowns. If money be wanted 
in the country to found a school, to repair the steeple or the 
parsonage, or to maintain a road, it is raised in the village by 
* centimes additionels,” which are appended to the direct 
taxes, and defrayed by each tax-payer, in exact proportion to 
his resources. But the towns are paved, lighted, and watched 
by means of funds derived from the octroi on provisions, from 
the tax levied on the markets, and from other dues, which are 
mainly defrayed by the working classes and the small trades- 
men. In Paris the burden, which the octroi imposes on the 
household of a working man, cannot be estimated at less than 
80 to 100 frances, and these classes are neither heard nor 
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represented in the council of a city, which derives its chief 
income from their necessaries of life ! 

If distributive justice alone had been consulted, the number 
of municipal electors ought to have been more considerable in 
the towns than in the rural districts. ‘The contrary provisions 
of the law may be attributed to the fear entertained by the 
legislature of the democratic spirit in great cities; the threat- 
ening recollection of the Commune de Paris, still influenced 
its decisions ; whilst a nearly universal suffrage was extended 
to the rural communes, in the belief that it would be easy to 
maintain an ignorant population, destitute of political passions, 
in due dependence on the large and middling landed interests. 

The municipal law bears therefore distinct marks of a two-fold 
influence. It was passed at a period of democratic excitement, 
but it was drawn up with the unavowed purpose of restricting 
the electoral suffrage, wherever a more extended system would 
have elicited the co-operation of a lively and enlightened demo- 
cracy. As is too often the case in France, it was not the 
interest of the localities, nor that of the state, which was taken 
into account, but rather that of the opinions then held by 
the majority. ‘The cities and the rural districts were forcibly 
coupled together, and reduced to the standard of the same law, 
however different they might be in their civilisation and im- 
portance. 

There is no observation respecting France more correct 
than that of the unequal civilisation of the urban and the rural 
populations. The towns began the Revolution, because 
they were ambitious of political rights: the rural districts, 
because they hated tithes and feudal privileges. The 
latter are radically revolutionary, and look with envy 
upon all those superior advantages of fortune, rank, and 
education, which stand in the way of their thirst for 
equality ; the former place freedom in the foremost rank, are 
actuated by public spirit, and are eager in the exercise of 
political rights, in the conduct of affairs, and in the advance 
of opinions. Notwithstanding the uniformity of the present 
system, this difference is exceedingly conspicuous in the muni- 
cipal elections of 1831 and 1834*. Those elections were 
characterised, in the towns, by a principle of opposition to the 











* The municipal councils are renewed, by halves, every three years. 
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former administrations and to the system of government; in 
the rural districts, by a vehement reaction of the small land- 
owners against the large ones. M. 'Thiers acknowledged these 
facts, though he extenuates them: “ un symptdme,” he says, 
“ remarqué presque universellement est laffaiblissement des 
“< dispositions jalouses, qui, en 1831, avaient ¢loigné des con- 
“ seils les citoyens jouissant des avantages de la fortune ou de 
* Téducation. Sous ce point de vue la composition des con- 
“« seils municipaux s'est améliorée :” and again, “ Vinfluence 
* politique a été nulle dans les campagnes; mais la les riva- 
“ lités locales se sont exerceés avec une action assez ¢étendue.” 

M. Thiers affirms that even in the towns political opinions 
have rarely determined the choice of the electors. But the 
dissolution of several municipal councils by that minister, at 
least tends to throw a shadow of suspicion over his assertion. A 
puerile violence has been employed towards more than one of 
these assemblies. ‘Thus the municipal council of Thorigny, in 
the department of the Manche, has been suspended for having 
offered to M. Odillon Barrot a reception suitable to his 
character and reputation. 

The purpose of the law, which institutes a municipal council 
in every commune, is at once impracticable and absurd. In- 
stead of organising rural townships, and taking the canton or 
district as the standard of unity, the most insignificant villages 
are destined to have their deliberative assembly, and to govern 
themselves on the plan of the largest cities. But they are 
commonly destitute of the elements of an administration, and 
they have neither the adequate ability or indeed the same 
important interests to discuss. The law declares that every 
hamlet containing 500 inhabitants, or a smaller number, is to 
appoint ten municipal councillors. But how is this assembly 
of men to be found, capable of understanding and applying the 
laws, when villages exist in which neither the mayor nor his 
associate can read or even write their names? Communes might 
be named which have not ten francs annual revenue ; and yet 
these bodies are to administer their affairs on the same prin- 
ciple as the city of Paris, which has a revenue of 50,000,000 
of francs, a sum exceeding in amount the revenue of all the 
rural communes put together. 

It is easy to illustrate this contrast by facts. There are in 
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France 1093 communes, with more than 3000 inhabitants, 
which elect, every three years, a sum total of 13,000 municipal 
councillors. 'These towns contain a population of 7,000,000 
souls, being little less than a quarter of the entire population 
of the country. It is no exaggeration to assert, that these large 
communes are so many points, beyond which knowledge is very 
little diffused; and it may be imagined that a choice is not 
difficult, where there are almost as many eligible persons as 
there are electors. The 36,000 communes, with less than 
3000 inhabitants, appoint a sum total of 207,000 councillors 
at each triennial re-election, which supposes twice that amount 
of members, and in the number 72,000 mayors and adjoints. 
If it is remembered that commerce, trade, manufacture, and 
the learned professions, are almost entirely centred in the towns, 
it will be evident that the law demands too much of the rural 
districts, when it summonses them to furnish the necessary 
representa‘ives to 36,000 assemblies. The spirit of the deli- 
berations of these bodies is sufficiently obvious. The last 
report of M. Guizot on primary instruction stated, that 13,000 
communes had refused to vote funds for the establishment of 
parish schools, either because they had them not to grant, or 
that they would not grant them. A Cambray newspaper, 
not long ago, mentioned, that several communes in the rich, 
populous, and enlightened department of the Nord had refused 
to vote funds for the improvement of the by-roads, assigning 
for a reason that their forefathers had made shift without either 
by-roads or high-roads. 

The following inedited document will serve to show what 
interest the smaller communes of France may have in con- 
trolling the expenditure of their revenues :— 

There are in France— 


3528 Communes, having less than 100 francs ordinary revenue. 
6196 - between 100and 200 = = ,, ‘a 
10,091 a ‘ 200— 500 ,, in 
16,742 a td 500 — 10,000 ,, " 
386 » »  10,000— 30,000 _,, a 
173 " » 380,000 — 100,000 __—, ks 
87 ” more than 100,000 =, fe 


Of what advantage is this apparatus of electoral rights, elec- 
tions, assemblies, and deliberations in the 10,000 communes, 
whose incomes are inadequate to remunerate a Garde Cham- 
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pétre, or to defray the charge of a subscription to the Bulletin 
des lois? Even in the majority of the other communes, is there 
not an enormous disproportion between the object to be attained 
and the means used? A lever is put into play to raise a straw ; 
and the science of Archimedes is employed to remove a bird- 
cage. 

Paris stands in the same relation to the towns of the depart- 
ments, as the towns do to the rural districts; the difference 
between them in wealth and in intelligence is the same. In 
the discussion of the law on the privileges of municipal bodies, 
(6th May, 1833), M. Thiers quoted several instances of the 
ignorant despotism to which the best intentions lead in certain 
localities. 

“ Tl est dans telle commune des réglemens qui interdisent de vendre du 
poisson autre part que dans les marchés obligés; i] en est une od la faculté de 
vendre et d’acheter appartenait exclusivement a vingt-deux familles, et l'adminis- 
tration a da lutter longtemps avant de parvenir a réformer cet absurde privilége. 
Dans une des premiéres villes de France on interdit 4 tout individu d’avoir des 
volailles chez lui le dimanche; dans une autre on confisque tout ce qui est vendu 
hors du marché. Il y a une ville qui a la tyrannie d’exiger que tous ceux qui 
vendent la viande soient logés, eux et leurs faniilles, dans l’abattoir. Sous la 
législation actuelle, avec notre unité administrative, ces derniers vestiges de la 
fsodalité apparaissent encore; avec combien de puissance ils renaitraient de ce 
systéme de morcellement!”’ 

But if these antiquated follies furnish a fair commentary on 
the city prejudices and corporation abuses, which all countries 
and all bodies of men, removed from the metropolitan circu- 
lation of ideas, will ordinarily retain, we cannot but be 
struck with the unfairness of the use made of these facts as 
arguments against that municipal independence, which in 
England is regarded as the first of municipal rights. The 
truth is that the “ Loi de Tan VIII.,” which still regulates 
the attributions of the communes, has placed them in entire 
dependence upon the central government. The commune 
can neither regulate its budget, nor undertake loans, sales, 
law suits, or any kind of business, without the concurrence of 
the state. If this strict and absolute centralisation were to be 
perpetual, it would annul the consequences of popular elec- 
tion. Not that the emancipation of the communes ought 
to dissolve the ties which connect them with the state, but 
there should be placed over them, and within their reach, an 
independent power, sharing their tutelage with the admini- 
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stration. Such appears to be the tendency of the present 
measures. Already the law on public instruction has esta- 
blished district committees, which will encourage the efforts of 
the schoolmaster in the communes, by giving him the support 
of a uniform system. In the law on by-roads a clause has just 
been introduced empowering the Conseils Généraux of the 
Department to designate the roads, and the communes which 
are to keep them in repair. It is probable that ere long 
cantonal assemblies will be formed of delegates from the muni- 
cipal councils. Thus assemblies would be instituted as courts 
of appeal, superior to the councils of the commune; and if this 
pregnant idea be followed up, it may lead to the completion of 
the series of legislative powers. 

We have hitherto seen the democratic element in possession 
of the outworks of the state, we now arrive at the loftier 
positions of the elective system, where it seems to have been the 
intention of the legislature to constitute a species of aris- 
tocracy, which is represented in the administration of the 
country by the law regulating the powers of the departments, 
and in the political constitution by the electoral law. 

The law, which instituted the General Councils of the de- 
partments, does not bear the same date as the other branches 
of the series of administrative powers ; nor did it originate in 
the same power, which laid the foundations of the new 
government after the Revolution of July. The law of the 
National Guard, the municipal law, the electoral law, and the 
law on the peerage, sprang from the Chamber of Deputies ; 
the Chamber of Peers, condemned to ratify all the conquests 
of the democratic element by a passive vote, reserved however 
to itself the formation of the system of the conseils générau, 
in its own likeness and its own interests. 

In the bill presented by the government to the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1831, it was proposed to confer the right of 
voting for the departmental councils; Jirst, on the citizens 
enrolled on the second list of jurymen, by virtue of various 
qualifications of capacity specified by the law; secondly, on 
the largest rate-payers, to the amount of one two-hundredth of 
the population, and of one hundredth for the election of 
district councils; ¢hirdly, on the electors who pay two hundred 
francs in taxes, whenever they should not be included under 
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the second head. Various amendments were introduced into 
this bill by the committee of the Chamber, by which the 
number of departmental electors, who by the former bill 
would have been about 210,000, was to have been extended 
to 347,000*. The bill enacted, that the elections for the 
conseils généraux and the conseils d arrondissement, should 
all take place in the cantonal assemblies. The committee 
proposed the institution of district assemblies for the election 
of the conseils généraux, and of cantonal assemblies consisting 
of a total of 500,000 electors for the district councils; the 
bill provided that the term of office should not exceed six 
years, the councils being renewed by halves every three years. 

The Chamber of Peers followed and aggravated the 
system proposed by the government. As the Act now stands, 
the General Council is composed of as many members as there 
are cantons in the department; the election takes place in 
the chief town of the canton; the body of electors consists: 
first, of the electors paying 200 francs in taxes; secondly, of 
the citizens on the second jury list ; thirdly, of the largest rate- 
payers in the cantons which contain fewer than fifty electors, 
until that number be completed. It was calculated by the 
Chamber of Peers that this system would give 227,000 
electors ; but we have reason to believe that the real number 
of electors for the departments is from 235,000 to 240,000. 

The same electoral body names the conseils darron- 
dissement, but the importance of these assemblies is really very 
slight, as their sole function consists in regulating the assess- 
ment by which the taxes are raised. 





* The system of the bill was as follows :— 
1. Large rate-payers, forming one two-hundredth of the populaticn. 162,000 
2. Electors, who in thirty-three departments are not included in the 





proportion of one two-hundredth . . . . . « «© « © + + + « 81,000 
3. Jurymen who are not electors ee we we ce ce eo 6 ER 
210,000 

System proposed by the Amendment— 
1, Electors paying 200 francs intaxes . . . . . 6... « « 168,000 
2. Jurymen, non-electors . . . . . 17,000 
3. Large rate-payers 162,000 
347,000 
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Another aggravation of the system introduced by the 
Chamber of Peers, consisted in the prolongation of the term 
of office. As the conseils généraux are appointed for nine 
years, they are in fact Chambers of Peers in miniature; the 
office lasts as long as the officers; and the election, under this 
system, is a lease given for life to the returned candidate ; 
moreover, as the council is renewed by thirds, the majority 
can never be broken up at once, and it baffles the unceasing 
alterations, which modify the electoral body as well as public 
opinion. In the Department of the Seine, the roll of electors 
is wholly replaced every ten years, either by the movement of 
the population, or by the changes and dissemination of wealth. 
A tenth of the former electors disappears every year, to make 
way for an equal portion of new voters. Even if this pro- 
portion is not the same for the whole of France, and if the 
electoral body is not reconstituted in the departments in less 
than fifteen years, still that time is sufficiently long for a 
representative no longer to find himself in the presence of his 
old constituents at the expiration of the term of office. All 
control is consequently impossible, and his responsibility is 
a mere legal fiction. 

To justify this unprecedented innovation of a term of nine 
years, M. de Barante, who brought in the bill, declared to 
the Chamber of Peers, that 

“ Convaincus qu'il importe sartout de donner au conseil général le caractére 
d'une institution administrative, nous avons pensé¢ qu’il devait avoir un esprit de 
suite et de tradition; qu’il avait 4 continuer des affaires commencées, des travaux 
entrepris, des dépenses entamées; qu’on devait éviter les variations, et la vieille 
habitude frangaise de ne pas finir ce qu'on a commenceé, de se dégotiter des 
projets adoptés avec le plus d’engouement. II ne s’agit point ici de représenter 
l’opinion publique d'un département, l'élection des députes y suffit.” 

Unquestionably the Conseil Général of a department is not 
a Chamber of Deputies ; it neither makes laws, nor ministers ; 
but it votes a budget, and pronounces upon certain interests 
by virtue of the right entrusted to it by the constituency. 
The electors who control the conduct of the administration 
by means of their representatives, are interested in exercising 
the same control over those representatives; and the reality 
of their control depends on the length of the term of office. 
An esprit de suite is as necessary to the General Councils as 
to all assemblies: but M. de Barante failed to show, that this 
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necessity was even more imperious in the budget of a province 
than in the budget of the nation. 

In acountry in which the progress of civilisation is as recent 
as it isin France, and in which knowledge is only commencing to 
be diffused, it is of importance to raise the electors above the 
narrowing influence of local prejudice*. The egotism of these 
family meetings, as they may be termed, entrenches itself 
round the village steeple, and they rarely soar to any consi- 
derations of general interest. The district assemblies offer the 
same disadvantages in the election of the conseils généraua, 
as the district electoral colleges present in the nomination of 
the deputies. They bring all the feelings of the village to the 
surface—they put the representative of the canton in contact 
with local passions—and they place the election at the mercy 
of the great landowners on the one hand, or of a rancorous 
coalition against the great landowners on the other. 

Hopes were entertained that the introduction of voters, 
whose intellectual capacity was their chief qualification, would 
have given animation to the body which appoints the depart- 
mental councillors. But the subdivision of that body has 
neutralised the vivifying principle. On political questions, 
the conseils générauv are less advanced, or, at least, less decided 
than the Chamber of Deputies. The different shades of the 
opposition are feebly represented. 'The department of the Seine 
is, perhaps, the only one in which the majority of the council- 
lors is more decidedly marked than that of the Chamber. In 
almost every part of the country, the great landowners, holding 
ministerial, but not legitimist opinions, have dictated the 
choice of the electors+. Moreover, the 17,000 voters who 





* This local feeling was precisely what the Chamber of Peers desired to encou- 
rage. The Report of M. de Barante is unequivocal on this head :— 

“ Tl nous a semblé que de cette sorte l’esprit de localité, les intéréts commu- 
naux avaient plus de chances pour déterminer les suffrages, que les réunions 
d’électeurs étant moins nombreuses, briseraient les combinaisons de majorité et 
de minorité, les divisions d’opinion qui se seraient formées pour les élections 
politiques; la domination des villes ne priverait pas la population rurale de 
réprésentans et de défenseurs.” 


+ We had occasion to state in a recent number, that the landholders holding 
legitimist opinions, are in actual possession of half the soil of France. It is 
pertectly true that one half of the great landowners are legitimists; but their 
number is imperceptible amongst the electors who pay from 500 to 200 francs 
taxes, except in certain cantons in the South and in the West. 
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derived their qualification from their intellectual position, 
are to the rate-paying electors, in a proportion only of one to 
twelve; and this proportion is too small to overturn or modify 
the bias of opinions. . 
To supply the deficiency of a political impulse have service- 
able administrative instruments been produced by this electoral 
system? If the Conseils Généraux are to be judged from 
the official analysis of their votes, it is difficult to form a high 
opinion of the institution. Nothing is said of the funds they 
have voted, or the application of those funds. The documents 
published by the Minister of the Interior simply state the 
wishes and resolutions, which have been expressed by the 
council. These wishes embrace a great variety of questions ; 
but very few of the assemblies wish to the same end. Here 
they remonstrate on the increasing expenses of foundling 
hospitals; there they solicit the revival of the commercial tariff, 
or the reform of the electoral code; these demand that the 
army should be employed on public works ; those insist upon 
laws to determine the charges of the communal and depart- 
mental councils; whilst many of them urge the reduction of 
high salaries, the reform of the prisons, and the amelioration 
of the means of communication. The only point, on which all 
these councils agree, is, that each solicits for its own depart- 
ment a larger share in the common fund*, for the purpose of 





* The departmental expenses stand in the budget of the State to an amount 
of about fifty millions. They are divided into dépenses fixes, dépenses variables, 
dépenses facultatives, and dépenses extraordinaires. 

The dépenses fixes, which are common to several departments, are supplied by 
a grant of 6.4 centimes on every franc of the principal of the land-tax (contri- 
bution fonciére). This sum amounts to 11,645,000 fr., which are applied by the 
Treasury to the payment of public officers, the expenses of the Maisons centrales, 
&c., without consulting the Conseils Généraux. 

The dépenses variables are supplied by a grant of 12.6 centimes, in addition 
to the principal of the land-tax. Of these 12.6 centimes, the Conseil Général 
of each department may apply 7.6, in proportion to its share of taxation, to the 
special expenses of the department, such as the roads, foundling hospitals, &c. 
The remaining 5 centimes are thrown into a common central fund, which 
the government distributes to the departments in proportion to their wants. 
The 12.6 centimes produce 23 millions of francs, of which 9 millions go to the 
central fund. 

For the dépenses facultatives, the Conseil Général of each department is 
empowered to vote 5 additional centimes to cover the insufficiency of the 
resources which defray the exigencies of the public. This optional impost is the 
only one, which really has a special character, and a local object, since it is 
employed by the voluntary and direct vote of the Conseils Genéraux, 
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completing its cadastral survey, of repairing its roads, or of 
improving the courses of its rivers. None are willing to 
contribute more than their share of the imposts levied, but 
all are eager to obtain a larger slice of the bounty of the 
‘Treasury, at the expense of the community. 

As the Conseils Généraux gain experience, their wishes 
occupy a smaller space in their deliberations. In 1835 they 
took their business into their own hands as much as they 
could, without appealing either to the chambers or the minis- 
ter. ‘They begin to display traces of that English feeling, 
which makes the corporate bodies practically ‘alive to the 
interests they have at stake. During the restoration the funds 
of the departments were absorbed in sumptuous but super- 
fluous edifices. Seminaries for the clergy, courts of justice, and 
hotels for the prefects were erected ; and capital was employed 
in the most unproductive manner. At the present moment this 
profitless mania is confined to a few of the least enlightened 
departments, and the majority of the councils have expended 
their centimes variables, and their centimes facultatifs in 
grants to the roads, to the cadastral survey, and to the foun- 
dation of primary schools. As much can hardly be said in 
favour of the notions of political economy, which have hitherto 
prevailed in these assemblies. To supply the expenditure 
occasioned by great public works, an increase of taxes has 
generally been preferred to a loan, although the latter expedient 
offers the advantage of employing a foreign capital in im- 
proving the soil. ‘Too much has been said of the suffering 
condition of a few great towns, which should be attributed not 
to the loans they have raised, but to the absurd manner in 
which those loans have been dissipated. 

The chief characteristic of the Conseils Généraux is, as we 
have seen, considerable administrative prudence, with a vast 
solicitude for the improvement of their physical interests. 











Lastly, besides the expenses which are authorised by the budget, and for 
which the impost of the “ centimes additionels’’ is levied, when the departments 
determine to levy extraordinary supplies, and when the Conseils Généraux have 
voted those supplies, they must have recourse to a special authorisation of the 
Chambers, which is given in the form of a law since 1830. The departments 
have made use of this privilege to accelerate and to stimulate the completion of 
means of communication. 
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‘These assemblies will increase the prosperity of France; they 
will do but little for her greatness. Nothing can exceed the 
indifference with which they treat letters and the arts. The 
councils live, as the parvenus, who labour to amass future 
resources without caring to build splendid houses, or to adorn 
them with statues, with pictures, and costly decorations. 
We quote the following from a hundred similar instances. 
In one of the southern departments, the president of the council, 
who was a man of science equally respected by all parties, 
demanded a vote of 3000 francs to augment the public library 
of the chief town. His proposal was ill received. ‘“ Of what 
“ use is this to us?” said the representatives of the more distant 
cantons, who come to the town but once or twice a year. 
After a long discussion the council voted the money; but 
on the express condition, that it should be regarded as a mark 
of deference to the president, and not as a precedent for the 
future. 

Wherever an elective assembly exists, a newspaper is at 
once called into being ; and the public press and public discus- 
sion are two necessary results of the same principle. The law 
which instituted Conseils Généraux in all the departments had 
forbidden the publicity of their sittings. But the councils 
elude this prohibition by publishing their own proceedings. 
This publicity is rapidly passing into the habits, as it has 
already taken root in the interests, of the French. How is it 
possible, indeed, to stop the intercourse which takes place 
between the electors and the elected, when the former have to 
ask, and the latter to give, an account of their functions? 
Publicity manifestly is the essence of deliberative assemblies, 
which are responsible bodies. In this instance, the councils have 
stood firm in defence of the principle; and they have founded 
the provincial press, which was before destitute of any tone 
or character of its own. 


We are now arrived at the culminating point of the elective 
system, and at that question which divides the soundest 
thinkers of France; namely, if the existing electoral law is 
in conformity with the condition of the country? Mr. Bul- 
wer, struck by the contrast which exists between so small a 
number of electors and so vast a population, decides the 
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question in the negative. M. Jollivet takes up his position on 
the quality of the French electors, which appears to him to 
afford a surer guarantee than their quantity. He boldly 
assumes that 184,000 electors are so many independent votes ; 
and he insinuates, with an assurance which strikes us as being 
any thing but patriotic, that the independence of the electoral 
suffrage is limited to those tax payers, whose contributions 
amount to 200 francs per annum. Let us in our turn proceed 
to examine this question. 

The system of direct election was introduced into France by 
the charter of 1814; from 1789 to 1814, a system of indirect 
election had obtained in the country. The citoyens actifs* 
(as they were termed) met in primary assemblies to designate 
the electors, by whom the deputies were afterwards named. 
‘The ideal perfection of this system was realized in the consti- 
tutions of the consulate and the empire, which enacted that the 
electors should be appointed for life, and that they should only 
name candidates for the representation of the country. 

The introduction of the system of direct election was an 
advance} ; and it conferred upon the country the substance of 
that representative government, which had only been embraced 
in shadow for five-and-twenty years. Unfortunately the 
charter laid down a limit at the same time that it acknow- 





* The citoyens actifs were those who paid qa direct tax of three days’ 
labour. 

+ “ L’élection directe établit entre les électeurs et les députés des rapports 
immédiats qui donnent aux premiers plus de confiance dans leurs mandataires, 
et aux seconds plus d’autorité dans l’exercice de leurs fonctions. Aucun électeur 
n’a le droit de se plaindre d’une élection a laquelle ils ont tous concouru par 
leurs suffrages; aucun éligible n’a le droit de prétendre que, si tous les electeurs 
avaient été appelés, il aurait été élu. Vainement dira-t-on, qu’en faisant choisir 
par la totalité des électeurs et, dans leur sein, un certain nombre d’électeurs 
d’élite, qui nommeraient ensuite les députés, on aurait également I’expression 
de l’opinion et du veeu de tous les électeurs. La confiance et l’approbation ne 
s’accordent point d’une maniére si absolue. Le député élu de la sorte n’aurait 
obtenu au fait que les suffrages des électeurs qui auraient concouru directement 
a la nomination; il ne serait pas le délégué spécial des électeurs qui n’auraient 
pas été appelés a lui donner leurs suffrages. L’élection directe peut seule faire 
naitre entre les électeurs et les députés cette sorte de responsabilité morale qui 
garantit la bonté des choix, et dont l’influence va croissant 4 mesure que ces 
deux classes d’hommes se connaissent et se lient davantage.”—(Manifeste dx 
Ministére, Moniteur du 30 Novembre, 1816.) 
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ledged the principle ; and the extension of the electoral suffrage 
could not be obtained without breaking the charter, and 
effecting a revolution. The fortune of the government of the 
restoration was staked upon the durability of this combination ; 
but that government was blind to the conditions of its own 
existence. 

The qualification had been fixed at 300 francs, with the 
view of conferring the franchise on 120,000 electors. But the 
reductions of taxation which took place in 1818, 1820, and 
1821, and the perpetual subdivision of property, very soon 
lessened that number. In 1830 the number of electors did 
not exceed 94,000; and M. Bérenger demonstrated in his 
report on the electoral law passed in 1831, that as long as the 
qualification was retained at 300 francs, 170 of the colleges 
would be unable to furnish 150 electors. 

It is certain that in France wealth does not increase with the 
same rapidity as it is disseminated ; the division of property pre- 
ceeds more rapidly than its recomposition. Consequently, the 
electoral law having a fixed qualification for its basis, requires to 
be revised from time to time, were it not for the purpose of 
augmenting the number of electors, but simply for that of 
preventing the tax payers, already registered as voters, from 
being lost to the class to which they belonged. 

In 1826, M. de Villéle produced calculations in the Cham- 
ber of Peers, which had been made on the rolls or registers of 
several departments, and on an average population of 363,560 
individuals. As this is the only accurate document which can 
elucidate the question, we quote from it as it stands: 

“ Sur cette population moyenne de 363,560 individus, les réles de 1815 
présentaient 149,311 ainsi distribués : 

“ 116,433 payant moins de 20 fr. d’impét; 9616 de 20 a 30fr.; 9243 de 
30 a 50 fr.; 7519 de 50a 100 fr.; 5625 de 100 a 500 fr.; 578 de 500 a 1000 fr.; 
et 302 a 1000 fr. et au-dessus. 

“ Voici le résultat que donnent les mémes réles en 1826; 161,739 contribua- 
bles, dont 133,903 payant moins de 20 fr.; 8985 de 20 a 30 fr.; 7915 de 30a 
50 fr.; 6083 de 50 a 100 fr. ; 3649 de 100 a 300 fr.; 580 de 300 a 500 fr.; 411 
de 500 a 1000 fr.; et 206 payant 1000 fr. et au-dessus.” 

Thus, in ten years, the diminution in each class of electors 
had amounted to one-third of those rated above 1000 francs ; 
to a quarter of those rated above 500 francs; and to a fifth 


of those rated from 100 to 500 francs. In 1827, there were 
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only 40,000 electors in the kingdom, who paid as much as 
500 francs in taxes; and, as the qualification for the eligibility 
of deputies was 1000 francs, the whole number of candidates 
was confined to a class of 15,000 citizens*. One-sixth of the 
electoral body was composed of public officers of all ranks. 
The landed property of the country was divided into ten 
millions of cotes+, and 123,000,000 parcels of land}; whilst 
the political rights of the nation were vested in 94,000 
electors. The utmost sub-division existed on the one hand ; the 
most absurd concentration on the other. ‘This state of things 
was such as to render a reform, or a revolution inevitable, it 
was the revolution which took the lead. 

In 1830 the Chamber of Deputies prudently left the con- 
ditions of the electoral suffrage out of the charter. The con- 
sequence is, that the question has ceased to be a revolutionary 
controversy, and has become a mere matter for the majority to 
decide. The qualification was lowered to 200 francs, and this 
step, which was incontestably a great advance, was at first 
fully satisfactory to the most ardent partisans of democracy. 
The circumstances, which attended that change, deserve our 
notice. When the monarchy of the 7th of August was esta- 
blished, a portion of the legislative majority, biassed by the 
important services which the electoral body under the restora- 
tion had rendered to the cause of freedom, was desirous of 
preserving it in statu quo, with the exception of the privilege 











* The electors were divided as follows, according to their qualifications, in 
1827. 


From 300 to 400 fr. .31,594 electors. From 1000 to 1500 fr. . 8634 electors. 
» 400—500 ..17,028 ,, » 1600—2000 ..3313  ,, 
» 500—600 .. 9,997 ,, » 2000—2500 ..1561 _,, 
» 600—700 .. 6379 ,, » 2500—3000 .. 832 ,, 
» @00—800 .. 4254 ,, » 3000—4000 .. 861 ,, 
» 800—900 .. 3044 ,, » 4000 & more .. 939 ,, 


»  900—1000 .. 2495 ,, 

+ The term cotes is applied to the entry of the amount of taxation, at which 
every landowner is rated. But ten millions of cotes do not suppose the existence 
of ten millions of landowners, because a great number of landowners are 
entered at the same time in several districts. 

t¢ This number includes 6,600,000 houses or tenements. These figures are 
taken from the admirable statistical documents recently published by the Minister 
of Commerce; and some allowance must be made for the subdivision of property 
which has taken place between 1827 and 1835. 
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of the Double Vote*, which had been appended to it in 1820, 
in favour of the caste of the largest tax payers. Another 
division of the Chamber, more struck by the difficulties which 
this small number of active citizens had met with, and so 
laboriously surmounted in their resistance to the crown, con- 
sidered the necessity of the extension of the electoral suffrage 
in France, as a truth which had been demonstrated by the 
revolution of July. The former of these two opinions was 
favoured by the press; the latter by the court. ‘To obtain the 
lowering of the qualification, M. Lafitte, who was then prime 
minister, was obliged to declare that he should retire without 
delay, if the necessary concession was not made to public 
epinion. His personal popularity was at that time of import- 
ance to the King, and a Bill was brought into the Chamber 
of Deputies some days afterwards by M. de Montalivet. 

Property and trade were not the only criteria of the elec- 
tive capacity which were acknowledged by the principle of 
that bill. On the contrary, it admitted the claims of intel- 
lectual capacity, which was presumed to be sufficiently attested 
by the exercise of certain gratuitous and elective functions, or 
ef those professions which presuppose a liberal education. It 
also adopted a relative qualification, including the largest tax- 
payers, in preference to a fixed qualification. The number of 
electors would have been doubled by a progressive diminution 
of the proportion, whilst the qualification of candidates for 
the Chamber was reduced to 500 francs. 

The minister observed, in proposing the introduction into 
the electoral body of what are termed in France les capa- 
cités, that is to say, of the individuals who are placed on 
the second list of jurymen by virtue of their intellectual at- 
tainments—“ That it must be allowed that no just ground 
** existed for excluding those persons from taking a part in 
“ the nomination of the legislative assembly, who were ac- 
“ tually entrusted by the Jury Act, with a power of giving a 
** verdict affecting the lives of citizens.” 


* The electoral law of 1820 divided the electoral assemblies into Colléges 
d’ Arrondissement, and Colléges de Département. 258 deputies were chosen by all the 
electors voting together in the Colleges d’ Arrondissement, and the remaining 172 
deputies were chosen by one district college in each department, composed of the 
largest rate-payers amongst the electors, amounting to one quarter of the entire 


number. 
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The Committee of the Chamber to which the bill was re- 
ferred, did not, however, adopt the qualification which it pro- 
posed, including the largest tax-payers, equal in number to 
1-200th of the whole population. A fixed qualification of 
240 francs was proposed; which was presumed to admit 
191,000 electors. ‘The Chamber preferred the fixed qualifica- 
tion to the other system ; but it was reduced to 200 francs. It 
is a remarkable fact, that such was the ignorance, then pre- 
vailing, as to the real elements of the discussion, that it was 
believed by the majority that the qualification of 200 francs 
would give 230,000 electors. In case the number of electors 
in an arrondissement does not amount to 150, the law entitles 
the largest tax-payers below 200 francs to vote. By this clause 
the qualification has been virtually lowered in the arrondisse- 
ment of Argelés (Hautes Pyrénées) to 148 francs; in that of 
Briancon (Hautes Alpes), to 128 frances; and as low as 
77 francs in the arrondissements of Santéne and Ajaccio in 
Corsica. 

At the present moment, the union of the capacités with the 
200 franc electors, would be strenuously contested in the two 
Chambers ; but at the time the law was passed it was not 
intended to exclude them; and that exclusion was, in fact, 
brought about by a misunderstanding. The opposition had 
demanded some modification in the proposed list of qualifying 
professions, in which it perceived, with regret, that certain 
denominations of public officers had been introduced. The 
majority took its revenge by rejecting the list altogether, and 
it adopted on that occasion the brutal but historical rallying 
cry of “ Enfoncées les capacités !" The members and corre- 
spondents of the Institute, and officers on half-pay, form the 
only exception; and they are qualified to vote by a contribu- 
tion of only 100 francs, 

This Act was passed on the 19th of April, 1831; and as two 
general elections have taken place since that time, it may now 
be judged by its results. The electoral lists of 1834 contained 
184,216 electors; and it does not appear that the number of 
registrations has notably varied in 1835. This number is 
rather more than 1-200th of the population; but the electors 
are very unequally distributed in the departments: Thus, the 
department of the Seine includes 16,000 electors, or 1-12th of 
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the whole electoral body; whilst that of the Hautes Alpes 
only contains 386, Corsica 305, the Hautes Pyrénées 494, and 
the Lozére 588. These differences bear no sort of proportion to 
the population. The department of the Nord, for instance, 
contains 989,938 inhabitants, and 6,452 electors, or one elector 
for 153 inhabitants ; whilst the department of the Doubs con- 
tains 265,535 inhabitants, and 1,041 electors, or one elector 
for 255 inhabitants; the department of the Indre contains 
245,289 inhabitants, and 1,092 electors, or one elector for 224 
inhabitants; and the contiguous department of the Indre et 
Loire contains 297,016 inhabitants, and 2,128 electors, or one 
elector for 138 inhabitants. ‘Thus the basis of the existing 
electoral body, is not the population, but the wealth of the 
country. The number of deputies, on the contrary, is pro- 
portioned to the population, and hence a singular discrepancy 
arises between the elements of the elective system. A great 
portion of the electoral body is, in fact, paralysed by the 
very multitude of the electors. The number of deputies 
elected is in inverse ratio of the wealth which, nevertheless, 
confers the right of electing them. Corsica sends two depu- 
ties, and the department of the Seine only sends fourteen, 
although it contains fifty-three times as many electors as the 
island. Thus the cities, which are apparently favoured by the 
law, are in fact sacrificed to the rural districts; and wealth 


and knowledge are made to yield to a numerical superiority of 


population. 


The electors are in general not very jealous of their rights, 
and either from negligence, or from a fear of being called 
upon to act on juries, a great number of voters are unwilling 
to register. At Paris alone this number is estimated at from 
five to six thousand, or one-third of the electoral body. Under 
the Restoration it was the administration which contested the 
claims of the electors to vote; at the present time, the electors 
abandon their claims, and without the zeal of the administra- 
tion, which enregisters the electors ew officio, the suffrage 
would be allowed to lapse into the hands of the executive 
power. In 1824 and in 1827 seventeen-twentieths of the 
electors took a part in the electoral proceedings. In 1830, 
when the struggle between the nation and the dynasty was 
pending, nine-tenths of the electors voted. According to 
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M. Jollivet, three-fourths of the registered voters came forward 
at the election of 1834. The exact proportion is as follows :— 
There were 126,333 voters on 173,165 enregistered electors : 
consequently 46,832 electors, or 27 per cent., did not vote. This 
difference arises, in the first place, from the circumstance of the 
legitimist electors abstaining from voting in some departments. 
The indifference of the electoral body may be explained by the 
uniformity of the elements of which it is constituted. The 
body politic must be composed, as the human body, of several 
conflicting principles; and wherever a single principle pre- 
dominates too much, there is neither energy nor vitality. 
Before the Revolution of July, the struggle was carried on in 
the Chambers, and in the electoral body. There the two 
parties—the one of the past, the other of the future—were in 
presence of each other; the former with the force of consti- 
tuted authority, the latter with that of the country. Since the 
promulgation of the Charter of 1830, the ascendancy of the 
victorious Bourgeoisie is so complete, that there is neither 
room nor opportunity for a conflict. The battles which the 
government has had to fight, have been in the thickets of the 
West, and in the streets of Paris. The struggle was a parlia- 
mentary one under the Restoration; it has ceased to be 
parliamentary since the Revolution. Thus the representative 
system has lost in practical efficacy as much as the government 
has gained in strength. 

The party of the Doctrinaires—which shut the door against 
the two-hundred-franc electors, as long as a hope remained of 
keeping the qualification at three hundred francs, and which, 
having been driven from that position, defends the existing 
qualification against the opposition—makes the most of the 
political inertness of the electors. Its members assert that 
the legislation has stepped beyond the public mind, and that 
the country is less liberal than the laws. They observe that 
the great majority of the electors are small landowners, trades- 
men, and farmers, for whom the loss of a day’s labour is a 
considerable sacrifice ; and that the exercise of political rights 
becomes in reality a tax upon electors of this class. In short, 
that the task of government can only be performed by men of 
leisure. It is very true, that the exercise of political rights, 
and the participation in power, imposes, as a sort of com 
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pensation, a sacrifice of time and money, upon those who are 
invested with those rights. But we do not believe that they 
are the less coveted on that account. Every body knows, at 
the present time, that no advantages are to be had without a 
proportionate cost. ‘The nobles of the middle ages, who were 
very unlike what are termed men of leisure, paid for the 
power, they enjoyed, by the protection they afforded to society, 
and by the blood which they shed. The ancien régime in 
France deprived the working population of a considerable 
number of days in each year, under the form of red-letter 
days. ‘The exercise of political rights, even including the 
duties of the national guard and the juryman, is far less 
onerous. Moreover, breaks of repose are required in labour; 
and man is not a machine which can work without inter- 
mission. 

Experience proves that the greatest zeal is not found in 
those members of the electoral body, who are most wealthy 
and least engaged; fortune is sought with avidity at the 
present day, but not for the purpose of earning a leisure 
afterwards to be devoted to the cares of state. Men who have 
secured money, aim at repose ; they seek to enjoy their income 
in peace, and they rarely exchange their domestic occupations 
for the anxieties of power. ‘The intervention of the wealthy 
in public affairs is rather to be courted than blamed ; but it 
must be admitted, that far from possessing any peculiar 
superiority in the conduct of affairs, they are generally 
deficient in that aspiring force, which is the great mobile of 
democracy. 

Democracy in France is now a regular force, which is 
equally fit for peace and for war; the liberty of the press, and 
the equal admission of all ranks to all posts, have initiated it 
into the virtues of government, as well as into the arcana of 
science; thus, the electoral franchise may be extended, without 
any disadvantage, provided it be restricted within the limits 
to which the diffusion of knowledge has at present reached. 

A good electoral law is, in fact, simply a problem in 
statistics ; it is required toknow how many men there are in 
the country, capable of acting with discernment in the choice 
of a deputy. But as political ability is not immediately 
discernible, it is supposed to exist wherever certain signs or 
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guarantees of moral and intellectual attainments are to be 
found. Property, industry, and the liberal professions, are 
the exponents of capacity in modern society; and every 
elective system, which does not comprise these three elements, 
must be fundamentally erroneous, of whatever number of 
electors it may otherwise consist. ‘To admit only one class into 
the electoral body is to create, as it were, an official nation, or 
a nation within the nation, and to exclude the possibility of 
obtaining a correct representation of the age and the country. 
The French law of 1831 is bad, because it is exclusive; and 
if the legislature were to lower the qualification to 150 or even 
to 100 francs, the system would not be ameliorated, because 
the same element would remain. If we dispassionately 
consider the present condition of France, we remain convinced 
that the opinion of 100 franc electors, would be as similar to 
that of the 200 franc electors, as that of the latter is to the 
spirit of the 300 frane electors, who preceded them; their 
interests and their education are the same; and to extend the 
suffrage in that direction would only be to expunge an 
injustice from the laws. The real question, and the real 
difficulty of electoral reform in France, lies in the admission 
of the capacities, and in the proportion in which they may be 
admitted. It isa new step to be made forwards, but which 
can be taken without a revolution; and what is eventual to- 
day, will be necessary to-morrow. If the admission of this 
new class were confined to those educated men who now stand 
on the secondary list of jurors, the advantages of the reform 
would be small: an additional number of lawyers would be 
let in, and that class of men has already possessed itself of too 
large a share of power. But the true criteria of political 
ability at the present day, are popular choice, and _ ser- 
vices actually performed. If an electoral conscription were 
made of electors taken from officers on half-pay, officers of the 
national guard, and the members of municipal councils,—the 
two latter classes owing their previous functions to the popular 
suffrage,—an useful electoral body might be formed of these 
new electors, acting conjointly with 100 frane tax-payers. 
But perhaps the time for so extensive a reform is not yet arrived. 
The present chamber, which was elected under the exclusive 
influence of property, and which faithfully represents the 
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prejudices of the wealthier classes, surveys all intellectual 
superiority with an envious eye; an instinctive hatred is felt 
of its rival influence, and it is dreaded as a fourth power in 
the state, represented by the members of the public press. Nor 
is it perceived that there is no surer way of rendering that class 
of citizens formidable, than to expel or to exclude them from 
public affairs. ‘They are kept aloof as competitors, and they 
are turned into foes. By checking their legitimate ambition of 
joining the government, the only door left open to them is 
that of anarchy. Such is the simple explanation of the stormy 
history of the last five years. 

We have admitted that the electoral body, as it now exists, 
represents the opinion of the majority of the nation pretty 
fairly. ‘That opinion in France is moderately liberal, as the 
centre gauche, and very strongly coloured by the juste milier. 
But the harmony which exists between the majority of the 
electors and that of the nation is only an accident in the phases 
of revolution, and it cannot be set down as the rule. Imme- 
diately after, as well as immediately before, all revolutions, a 
current of irresistible ideas is formed, in which all the shades 
and distinctive characteristics of party disappear. Under those 
circumstances, the number of the instruments by which these 
ideas are represented and applied to the work of government is 
comparatively unimportant. But in proportion as the impul- 
sive vehemence of circumstances subsides, public opinion 
changes its ground. It assumes a calmer form; its impe- 
tuosity is slackened ; it spreads less outwardly, and to be 
known it must then be examined and probed to the bottom. 
Hence the necessity of constituting an electoral body of suffi- 
cient extent to collect the floating voices of the crowd. Hence, 
also, it is impossible that a very limited electoral body should 
not at one time or another be thrown out of the course which 
the nation is pursuing. That time must arrive in France 
sooner than is commonly foreseen, on account of the initiatory 
part which the social condition of the country obliges it to 
assume in the affairs of the continent. The majority cannot 
long persevere in the same traditions: it requires the mobility 
of a democratic government ; and the government of any single 
class of any rank whatsoever, whether high or low, the noblesse 
or the bourgeoisie, is equally unsuitable to its habits. 
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Under the restoration, the electoral body was a kind ot 
intermediate power between the people and the crown*. It 
had been instituted by the charter to maintain the balance, and 
to prevent all contact between two powers, both of which had 
retained the haughtiness, or rather the ferocity, of their origin. 
But now that the crown itself is only the representative of 
popular suffrage, the sole force which exists in the country is 
that of election. The electoral body no longer stands in its 
position of armed neutrality; and thence it must either be 
annulled, or it must be re-invigorated by a large infusion from 
the common source of power. The greatest danger which 
arises from the present condition of France is the progressive 
decline of the influence of the electors. ‘The electoral body no 
longer gives, it receives the impulsion. The present epoch 
resembles, in more respects than one, the days of the Directory ; 
it seems as if the active part of the nation was awaiting a 
master, so convinced does it appear to be of its own in- 
competency. As the government does not feel itself to 
be possessed of that stability which is wanting to the official 
majority, the consequence is endless oscillation, and the power 
floats backwards and forwards from the Chamber to the 
administration, and from the administration to the Chamber. 

The elements of which the Chamber is composed afford the 
most striking proof of the absence of decided opinions in the 
electoral body. The Chamber of Deputies contains a regiment 
of public functionaries, even more numerous than that which 
existed under M. de Villéle, in what was termed his armée 
des trois cents. In that assembly are to be found ninety- 
six magistrates, thirty-eight of whom are liable to be removed 
from their posts at the pleasure of the minister; fifty indi- 
viduals connected with the administration of the country, of 
whom forty are mayors; forty-seven general oflicers, and 
officers in the army or navy; nine aides-de-camp of the king, 
or persons employed on the civil list ; and four members of the 


* Count Montalembert said, in the Chamber of Peers, on the 30th March, 
1826,—** La société se présente maintenant comme divisée en deux classes, dont 
l'une livrée au commerce, a l'industrie, au travail manuel, penche vers les idées 
républicaines, et l'autre en possession des places, des emplois, des dignités se 
laisse entrainer vers les principes du pouvoir absolu. Dans cet état de choses, il 
est évident que pour éviter un choc et maintenir l’équilibre, la forme de notre 


gouvernement exige qu'il y ait une classe intermédiaire, une classe politique.’ 
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diplomatic body,—in all, two hundred and six deputies, over 
whom the influence of the crown may be exercised. The 
number of lawyers, and men of letters, is about fifty-five; the 
manufacturers, bankers, notaries, merchants, &e¢., muster forty- 
five votes ; there are one hundred and fifty-three landowners, 
and men of fortune—being in all, two hundred and fifty-three 
members, who are in an independent position. 

When party-feeling runs high, and the majority is perfectly 
certain of the objects it has in view, it chooses a candidate, 
not for his position, but for his character and principles. But 
when opinions fluctuate, the position of the candidate becomes 
a sort of rallying point. ‘Thence arises the influence of the 
government over the elections, although the majority of the 
electors have no decided feeling either for or against it. Inde- 
pendently of this temporary circumstance, the return of a 
certain number of public functionaries is unavoidable in a 
French Chamber. In England, the aristocracy, either Whig 
or Tory, has undoubtedly a large share in the elections. 
M. Jollivet has reckoned, that the present House of Commons 
contains fifty eldest sons of Peers, fifty-two sons or brothers 
of Peers, seventy-five relations or connections of Peers, and 
eighty-two Baronets. In France, where the aristocracy is no 
longer rooted in the soil, the superior influence naturally 
belongs to the agents of the government; and as long as the 
government represents the wishes of the majority, this is of 
little importance. But it must be added, that no minister is 
free to dismiss a public officer who should happen to vote 
against the government. The Chamber would regard such 
a measure as an attack on its independence, and it would not 
be repeated with impunity. Nay more, if public officers were 
excluded from the Chamber, it would be very difficult to dis- 
cuss certain questions with adequate ability. In a country 
whose organisation is democratic, the persons employed by 
the administration are necessarily the best informed and the 
best educated. They are sent into the provinces as the mis- 
sionaries of civilisation, and it is not very wonderful if the 
provinces send them back to the Chamber to defend those 
interests which they went to examine and to regulate. 

We are of opinion that little more can be deduced from 
the number of public officers in the Chamber, than a fact to 
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gratify the curiosity. ‘The great securities required must be 
placed in the electoral body; the choice will be good, if the 
electors are independent. But the more numerous are the 
places and the favours in the gift of the government, the more 
necessary is it to extend the right of suffrage, in order to pro- 
tect it from corruption and intimidation. The French govern- 
ment has two hundred thousand places at its disposal, in the 
different branches of the administration, in the magistrature, 
and in the army; whilst the number of electors does not 
amount to two hundred thousand. There is only one compe- 
tent purchaser at the elections, but the means of corruption in 
the hands of that purchaser are immense. In a country more 
addicted to traffic and more accustomed to venality in the 
public morals, this state of things would be the ruin of the 
representative system. In France, bargains for votes are im- 
possible in moments of high excitement. The patriotism of 
every elector fills him with a kind of military ardour, and 
none deserts to the enemy’s camp in the heat of the conflict. 
In tranquil moments it is more easy to weaken the resolution 
of the electors; they may rather be said to give themselves 
away than to sell their votes. The promises of ministerial 
favour may then carry an election; but corruption can only 
take place when it ceases to be fraught with danger to the 
commonwealth. Nevertheless, these capitulations of conscience 
are always an evil; they are an outrage to morality, and they 
cast a reproach upon the authorities. Representative govern- 
ments subsist by the faith, not by the obedience of nations ; 
and nations have no faith except in virtue. 

We stop short at these ultimate consequences, having passed 
all the divisions of the elective system in review. If we have 
judged it aright, democracy is its basis, and aristocracy its 
apex. ‘The laws on the National Guard and on the municipal 
councils have stepped beyond the present civilisation of 
France in some respects. ‘The laws on the departments and on 
the electoral franchise, are exclusive measures, which are at 
variance with the diffusion of knowledge and the division of 
property. We can, indeed, foresee which element of this 
bicephalous system will ultimately prevail; but the time and 
place of that conquest are only known to Providence. 
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ARTICLE V. 


Monumens de [ Egypte et de la Nubie ; daprés les Dessins 
evécutés sur les lieux, sous la direction de CHAMPOLLION 
le Jeune. Publiés sous les auspices de M. TuieErs et de 
M. Guizor. Par une Commission spéciale. Paris: 1836. 


StncE our analysis of Rosellini’s work on Egypt, in the 
last number of this Review, a new work on Egyptian discovery 
has been brought before the public, of an importance equal 
to Rosellini’s, as regards the distinguished reputation of the 
author—the high auspices under which it makes its appear- 
ance—the new lights which it throws upon this interesting and 
important subject ; and, finally, from the splendid and expensive 
form of its publication. We refer to the posthumous work of 
Champollion, on Egypt, which heads our present article, and 
which, as the reader will perceive, is ushered into the world 
under the sanction of an especial commission, at the head 
of which are the present premier of France, M. ‘Thiers, 
and his late official colleague, M. Guizot. We may, en 
passant, while we congratulate France on having cabinet 
ministers capable of appreciating the still buried treasures of 
ancient Egypt, regret the supineness which has been mani- 
fested by our own cabinet on the subject, and which, by enabling 
France to associate her name with the idea of Egyptian in- 
fluence, has given to her agents and consuls a monopoly of the 
most valuable antiquities of Egypt; and put it in their power 
to appropriate monuments which are, by right, the property of 
this country, and ought to grace its museums; and indeed, to 
proceed to a most disgraceful extent of extortion and rapacity, 
in stripping the palaces and temples of ancient Egypt of 
appendages, by which those extraordinary monuments are 
greatly deteriorated. But quitting this painful subject of 
defeated British competition in Egypt, which might be very 
easily proved to be closely connected with social and commer- 
cial prosperity, we return to a consideration of Champollion’s 
great work. This posthumous work may be naturally expected 
to be at present imperfect. It is so indeed. The commission 
superintending the papers and drawings of the late M. Cham- 
pollion, have published a few livraisons of illustrations ; but 
having probably no warrant for giving unity to the work, 
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by accompanying letter-press descriptions, in consequence of the 
condition in which the voluminous MSS. of the defunct writer, 
have fallen into their hands, they have merely attached some 
meagre, vague, and sometimes hypothetical interpretations, 
in numerical order, to the series of plates of which the livraisons 
consist. The work will, at present, be “ cavire to the multi- 
tude.” It will, doubtless, be admired sometimes for the pictorial 
amusement of the subject, sometimes for the magnificence of 
the getting up; but as far as a perspicuous and intelligible 
view of its purposes and revelations is concerned, it will remain 
for the present a sealed book. It is to throw a light upon 
these purposes and revelations, without being slavishly guided 
by the “ provisional numerical evplications” to which we have 
referred, and which are in many respects incorrect and inap- 
plicable, that we lay before our readers these brief remarks. 
A considerable portion of the drawings of Champollion, which 
are given in the first livraisons of this work, is occupied 
with illustrations of similar objects, animate or inanimate, to 
those which had previously occupied the pencil or graver 
of Rosellini. ‘There will be no occasion, therefore, to employ the 
reader's time with any description or explanation of these, since 
that has been sufficiently done, for all useful purposes, in our 
preceding article. The circumstance, however, furnishes ground 
for one gratifying remark on the corroborative testimony which 
is supplied by this collation to those startling inferences which 
we drew from the subjects submitted to the faithful evidence 
of the eye by Rosellini. We compared some of those inferences 
to the sudden discovery of a new volume of history, or a new 
pagan Genesis, and we do not think that we at all exaggerate 
their importance by applying to them such emphatic phra- 
seology. Of that our readers, however, will have been the 
best judges. But, if the designation be even partially correct, 
the importance of a double corroborative testimony, as to the 
truth of the visible data whence those inferences are drawn, 
will be admitted to be of paramount importance. 

By way of example, we may state that Champollion exhibits 
drawings, taken from the same localities, of some of the 
Pharaohs, and their wives and daughters, which perfectly agree, 
not in outline only, but in those minute shades of physio- 
gnomical distinction, which we have urged before as being 
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equally curious and important ;—as exhibiting the Retzch-like 
skill of the Egyptian artists 4000 years ago—as showing that 
they were as perfectly cognisant, as their pupils the Grecian 
sculptors were afterwards, with the great truths of physiognomy ; 
—and as preserving substantial evidences, in the character of the 
persons represented, either to confirm what history has said of 
them, or to fill up the void of what it has omitted to say. 
For example, we have in Champollion a full-length portrait, 
and a half-length portrait, of the great Sesostris. Both are 
coloured in imitation of the extant representations, in the 
temples or tombs whence they are drawn, and both perfectly 
agree in complexion, expression, and costume. The resemblance 
of the great conqueror to Napoleon, in facial outline, we before 
adverted to, although Champollion, in his slavish anxiety, 
“ To crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift might follow fawning,” 

degraded himself by comparing the portrait to Charles X., 
under whose sanction he was sent to Egypt, as is well under- 
stood, on a mission equally political and scientific. Champollion 
also gives another portrait of the conqueror, at full length, in 
the act of being apotheosised by himself, from which Rosellini 
took his copy of the head of the conqueror, on a large scale ; 
to the beauty of this, as well as the graceful form in 
which the horn of Ammon is disposed, we bore testimony in 
our last number. Although the scale of size be different, the 
truth of each copy is proved by the accurate resemblance of the 
details of both. According to the coloured portraits of 
Sesostris, his complexion would seem, like that of all the Egyp- 
tians represented on the various monuments of Egypt, to have 
been of a copper colour, like that of the Moors who now 
occupy the Northern Coasts of Africa, and the ruined dwel- 
ling places of Hannibal and the Carthaginians. We may, 
therefore, very safely pronounce, that the ancient Egyptians 
and Carthaginians were of the same Moorish complexion, and 
possibly of the same hereditary lineage. Our learned readers 
will, doubtless, recollect that there is a vewata questio of 
ancient standing, connected with this department of the sub- 
ject. Of what colour were the Egyptians? Were they, as 
Herodotus says, in his Euterpe, black, with crisped hair ? Does 
he mean by the words which we translate crisped or curly, woolly 
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hair? Were they then, in fact, negroes? Are we indebted, 
therefore, to the race on whom we have so long trampled, and 
whose bonds we have just broken, for that civilization by which 
we have been enabled to revenge ourselves upon them for their 
vital gift? Did the stream of civilization flow northward from 
Central Africa and Negroland, feeding, as it proceeded, one of 
the sacred founts of Meroe, those reputed sources of civiliza- 
tion? Was the Egyptian Memnon, whose black complexion is 
described by Virgil, and whose beauty is depicted by Homer 
as only second to that of Achilles, in fact, a negro, as it 
has been alleged? Do the now scarcely distinguishable fea- 
tures of the sphinx bear remnants of the negro character, as 
has also been asserted? We have now the means, through 
Rosellini and Champollion, of answering all these questions, 
and setting them at rest for ever. The native race of the 
Egyptians, including the monarchs who reigned even in 
Nubia up to the borders of the Negroland, from the earliest 
time of the establishment of Egyptian government by 
Thothmos, and his son, Amenoph I., down to the time of 
the Grecian conquest and the Ptolemies, were, with some 
exceptions which may be stated, of a copper complexion, re- 
sembling the Moors of the northern coasts of Africa, now 
bordering on Egypt, and having some affinity (with the 
distinction of their being bearded) with the native Ame- 
rican Indians. This fact is proved by the uniform com- 
plexion given to all Egyptians in all the Egyptian monuments, 
without exception; a complexion carefully distinguished from 
that of the individuals of other nations. The varieties of the 
human race are distributed by the Egyptian anatomists into 
four, with a precision equal to and corroborative of Laurence’s 
theory ; first, the Black, or Negro race; second, the White, 
or Caucasian race; third, the Tawny, or Mongolian race ; 
and fourth, the Red, or native Egyptian race, probably 
embracing the American Indians. 

Further corroboration of the latter hypothesis is derived 
from every mummy which is unrolled. ‘The umber-coloured 
skin may have lost its original hue by time, or by the process 
of embalming. Beyond a doubt the colour of the hair has been 
affected by that process, which is often of a reddish brown ; 
because the hair may be dyed, and now is frequently dyed of 
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the same colour by means of some of the ingredients used in 
that process. But the form of the features is preserved; the 
slightly aquiline nose; the full Abyssinian lip and large chin ; 
the position of the eyes slightly inclined upwards at the ex- 
terior angles, with large eye-lids, and the general form of the 
head. In all these physiognomical characteristics, the mum- 
mies precisely concur with the facial outline assigned to native 
Egyptians on all the Egyptian monuments. The hair, both of 
males and females, according to the monuments, was black, 
coarse, and long; and, according to the testimony supplied by 
the mummies, was occasionally curled, or crisped,—sufficiently 
so to save the character of the historian for accuracy. The 
monuments supply no testimony in aid of this inference with 
regard to the hair; because the ordinary head-dress of the 
Egyptian males and females, and which consisted of a kind of 
capote or hood of striped cotton, conceals the hair from view, but 
they prove that it was long, by its appendages, which fall over 
the shoulders with something like the effect of the “ mob-cap,” 
which our female ancestors wore some hundred yearsago. The 
exception of head-dresses occasionally exhibited by the Egyp- 
tian Pharaohs, separated artificially into minute curls like wigs, 
and resembling those exclusively appropriated to the Indian 
Bacchus, cannot be referred to as bearing with any weight 
upon the argument. The Egyptians, therefore, may generally 
be pronounced to be characterised by Moorish complexion, 
with black hair, sometimes long, sometimes curled, but never 
woolly. An approach to the Negro character is sometimes, 
indeed, seen in some of the outlines of the sculptured or painted 
monuments. But there is nothing surprising in that circum- 
stance, when it is considered that the rule of the Egyptian 
Pharaohs, of Thebes as well as of Memphis, extended over the 
modern countries of Nubia and Abyssinia, as far as Negroland ; 
there would be, therefore, an occasional mixture of the two races. 
In effect, the Nubian lip is a distinguishing character of all the 
males and females of the early courts of the Pharaohs. Some 
of the female aristocracy of these courts are, as we have said, 
exquisitely beautiful, and resemble some of our female aristo- 
cracy in their combined expression of calm hauteur or lan- 
guishing self-possession. But they always possess a distinction 
which shows the accuracy of the delineation ;—an indefinable 
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ensemble of expression, which may be pronounced purely 
Egyptian. There is often a Nubian character in their profiles, 
never a negro. ‘The physiognomy of the daughter of Ameno- 
phis I. and Amense, one of the first of the Palladi—(nuns 
devoted to Ammon, within the sacred precincts of the vineyards 
and sealed fountains consecrated to him*), though handsome so 
far as the upper part of the face is regarded, is entirely dete- 
riorated by the Abyssinian expression of her mouth. Not so 
her father, the great expeller of the shepherds, and with his 
father, the Nubian Thothmos, the founder of all civil institu- 
tions. The character of his countenance is perfectly heroic, 
such as we should naturally expect from the heroic character 
of his age and exploits. It approaches the perfection of Greek 
sculpture, but preserves that characteristic physiognomical 
distinction of minute detail, which we have before remarked, 
as imparting veracity to the beau idéal of the portrait of 
Sesostris, and proving the physiognomical skill of the Egyp- 
tian portrait painters. It is less calm than that of Sesostris ; 
its leading traits are vigilance, sagacity, and benevolent intel- 
ligence. 

But to conclude the question which relates to the 
Negro character and complexion. It may appear surprising, 
but, perhaps it would scarcely derogate from the physical 
beauty of the Egyptian people, male and female, if we 
ascribed to them the negro features; that is, the unde- 
graded negro features, as represented on the monuments. 
They are black, and have woolly hair, it is true, but they 
are decidedly the finest men of all the varieties of the 
human species, which have been exhibited. They are superior 
in profile, in deportment, in attitude, and in figure. This is 
a consideration deserving the notice of the advocates of negro 
slavery. They are, in fact, not the negroes blasphemously 
supposed by them to have the mark of Cain inflicted on 
them; brutalized by long ages of misgovernment in their own 
country, and degraded by the branding iron and the lash of 
their European taskmasters in the West Indies; but negroes, 
such as late travellers have described them in St. Domingo, 
where the chains of slavery have been a long time broken, 
and the negro child has drawn his first breath in freedom. 








* Solomon’s Song. 
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They are the negroes such as they were originally formed, 
and as they come from the hands of their maker. We now 
leave that consideration to physiognomists. The moral effect 
of slavery and degraded habits, or vice versa, in depressing 
or elevating the scale of physical beauty, is quite worthy 
of their attention. 

We have said that there are some exceptions to the general 
rule, that the Egyptian people were not distinguished by the 
negro character. Two of the exceptions are singularly 
accordance with the foregoing remarks ; they relate to Memnon 
and his mother. It has often been discussed, and inferred 
from the circumstance of Memnon being called black by Virgil, 
corroborated by the designation employed by Herodotus re- 
specting the Egyptians, of their being black, with crisped hair, 
that Memnon was a negro. That fact, as we have shown, 
would not preclude him from being the handsomest man 
next to Achilles, at the siege of Troy. But by a curious 
accident, proved by the illustrations of Rosellini and Cham- 
pollion, it is now ascertained that Memnon was half a negro, 
his mother being an actual negress. His mother, wherever 
represented, is not only black, but always exhibits the purely 
negro character; and Memnon himself, though only half a 
negro in blood, approaches the negro in his facial outline, as 
may be readily seen by a copy of the great statue on the plain 
of Thebes, now in the British Museum, more than any of the 
entire line of native Egyptian princes. The coloured portraits 
given by Rosellini, and confirmed by Champollion, have led 
us into this discussion, which we think final as to the vevrata 
questio involved in it. With regard to the female portraits 
of the courts of the Pharaohs, it is worthy of remark, that 
although in many cases they are represented with the same 
copper-coloured complexion as the males, they are in most cases 
distinguished by a golden olive colour, somewhat resembling the 
complexion of the Arab and Tunisian women, and which 
might, by possibility, have been produced by being more 
sheltered from the scorching effects of the sun than the male 
population of Egypt. But although we have no reason to 
doubt that it represented the visible complexion of the great 
ladies of Pharaoh’s court, we believe it to have been produced 
in an artificial manner, by cosmetics, or some kind of dye. We 
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know that throughout the east, both in ancient and modern 
times, the alhenna, which we wrongly translate the camphor 
treein Solomon’s Song, and which is a perfumed dye, yielding 


a golden olive colour, was, and is yet, employed in tinging 
the complexion, hands, and feet of the Asiatic beauties. 
Gold dust and minerals were evidently used, by the negro 
exquisites, for powdering their woolly curls. It is probable 
that gold dust, used by the Roman emperors, was used by 
Solomon for his hair; otherwise it would be impossible to 
understand what his Egyptian mistress, the daughter of Shis- 
hak, means in Solomon's Song, by saying, that his Riches are black 
as a raven, and his head like gold. We may here, en passant, 
say, the Egyptian monuments reproduce the black raven locks 
of his son Rehoboam, as well as his Jewish features. It was 
the custom throughout the east, and is now, to dye the skin of 
the bride with a gold colour, and sometimes to ornament her 
with gold leaf; sometimes, indeed, the female Egyptian 
mummies exhibit these ornaments. So Solomon’s Egyptian 
bride, in the epithalamium, Psalm xli. verse 15, is described, 
almost in express terms, as having her skin gilded for the 
oceasion. This golden colour was often a form of apotheosis, 
and dedicated to the gods: from all this we infer that the 
Egyptian aristocracy affected this golden olive tint, which 
was produced, as it is known, in the east by the perfumed dye of 
the alhenna. It is curious, that of the two wives of the great 
Sesostris, the favourite Isenofre (or Nofre-ari), is always repre- 
sented with this golden olive complexion ; while Botaniathe, his 
other wife, is sometimes represented with the golden olive tint, 
and in order to show that it was artificial, she is also repre- 
sented with the native Egyptian copper colour. Coloured 
full-length portraits of each, in coloured costumes, are given, 
both by Rosellini and Champollion, and both minutely agree. 
Botaniathe has no great pretensions to beauty, but some of 
the portraits of leonatie are exquisitely handsome. It is 
quite clear that the great conqueror, her husband, idolized 
her on that account; since, she is often represented, at 
Ipsambul, in the character of the goddess Athor, or Venus. 
In one case, indeed, he worships her by an actual apotheosis, 
himself offering incense to her as a goddess, in the character 
of Anouki, the Vesta of Egypt and the mother of the gods. 
11, N’ it. 
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(See Champollion’s monuments, plate VI., livraison I.) In 
the Speos of Athor, such was the strange form of Egyptian 
idolatry, he is seated by her as a god, she representing the 
goddess Venus, or Athor,—he the god Ammon, or the Ju- 
piter of Thebes. It is in the last instance that his beautiful 
portrait occurs, with the Ammonian horn, to which we have 
before adverted. In front of the god and goddess, thus 
apotheosised, appears Sesostris himself, offering incense to 
his own god-head and to that of his wife. ‘The portraits of 
Isenofre, in both these latter instances, exhibit a character- 
istic of lofty and heroic beauty; but they are evidently 
portraits, and differ strikingly, especially in the character 
of their aquiline and predominant (we were going to say, 
aristocratical nose), from the rectilinear frigidity of the 
Greek beau idéal. The arrogant custom of kings deifying and 
worshipping themselves, which existed in the east in the most 
ancient times, thus appears traced to Egypt. Rome, under the 
imperial regime, was infected with the same eastern presumption, 
as appears from the examples of Nero, Caligula, Heliogabalus, 
and others. Augustus forbade his deification while living ; but 
his friend the pro-consul, Cornelius Gallus, suffered his natural 
strong sense to be so far tainted by the adulating custom of the 
land which he governed, as to allow statues to be erected to him, 
and incense burned before them as to a God, which probably 
provoked the jealousy of Augustus, and caused his down- 
fall. The illustrations of Champollion generally concur with 
those of Rosellini concerning the series of portraits of the 
Pharaohs, and the representation of the manners, customs, 
arts, and amusements of the ancient Egyptians. The published 
illustrations on this head are more limited than those of 
Rosellini; but we presume that the present deficiency will 
be supplied by the publication of the successive livraisons. The 
chief novelty of Champollion’s work, as far as it has yet 
appeared, consists of battle pieces and warlike details, which 
Rosellini has not yet given, and which serve as illustrations 
to the curious and interesting account of the warlike bulletins 
on the walls of the palaces of the Egyptian conquerors, which 
Champollion supplies in his Lettres écrites de [ Egypte. 

We furnished our readers in our last number with a brief 
Sketch of the Trades and Manufactures of Egypt 4000 
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years ago, supplied by the rich series of Rosellini’s illustra- 
tions. A work under that title is required. It might be at 
once condensed and ample, precise and perspicuous. It would 
not depend upon the vague evidence of conflicting or hearsay 
historical narrative, cotemporary or posthumous, but upon the 
incontrovertible evidence of the eye-sight and senses. At 
present, keeping the novelty and popularity of the subject 
before us, as our guides in directing this investigation, we 
pass at once from Rosellini’s ample delineation of the arts 
of peace, practised by the Egyptians of Thebes under the 
eighteenth dynasty, to the art of war, in all its curious details 
at the same period, which is exhibited in Champollion’s new 
work. When these last illustrations are complete, we doubt 
not, that a History of the wars, expeditions, and exploits of 
the Pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty, might be given with 
equal accuracy and fulness to the history we have suggested. 
A few prefatory pages of Champollion’s unfinished illustra- 
tions of these wars are, very properly, occupied with coloured 
representations of the arms and armour employed by the 
kings and victors themselves, as well as used in the various 
departments of the military service. Whatever resemblance 
Mr. Hamilton may have seen (and the resemblance in many 
respects is most striking) between the battle scenes recorded 
by the sculptors of Thebes on the walls of its palaces, and as 
graphically depicted by Homer in the Iliad, it is quite certain 
that the warlike accoutrements of an Egyptian king or hero were 
strikingly dissimilar, in many respects, from those of the Greek 
and ‘Trojan magnates. The fact is, that in the sombre super- 
stition of the Egyptians, there was not an article composing 
the dress cf an Egyptian king or chief, from the head-dress to 
the shoe, which had not an allegorical meaning. No such thing 
was obviously aimed at, in the tasteful and graceful design of 
the warlike panoply of a Greek chieftain. The only remnant 
of the symbolic form in the armed costume of Greece, as 
appears from Homer, and, indeed, from the most ancient Etrus- 
can vases, was the allegorical symbol painted or sculptured on 
the shield, and indicative, like the banners of the twelve 
tribes among the Jews, either of the individual, the tribe, or 
nation to which he belonged. We shall have a word to say 
upon this singular proof of the existence of heraldry in the 
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remotest times, because a true understanding of it is necessary 
to a full interpretation of the Phonetic language, without 
which little further progress can be expected from Egyptian 
discovery. But to return to the warlike costume of an 
Egyptian hero. Grotesque and untasteful, as were in many 
respects, the civil and religious costumes of the Egyptian 
monarchs and aristocracy, their warlike costume, though 
unlike the Greek, was not deficient in splendour, gracefulness, 
or taste. When the Pharaoh went to battle, the Pshceent, 
(which was the inaugural crown of Egypt,—and consisted 
of two parts, a bucket, representing water, or the lower 
hemisphere, and a cone, representative of fire, or the upper 
hemisphere, and expressing generally the arrogant pretence of 
being the Sun-God of both worlds,) was laid aside for a 
steel casque, of a peculiar turban-like form, but as capable, 
as the Grecian helmet, of tasteful or magnificent embellish- 
ment. On the blue-tempered steel, of which it was mainly 
composed, golden circular bosses appear sometimes with 
striking effect. The golden asp proceeding from the fore- 
head is never laid aside, in any case civil or warlike. It 
always indicates royalty, even in the case of females; the 
head of the asp being often intermixed with the head of 
the golden vulture, which was the peculiar, and not ungraceful 
crown, of the Egyptian queens. Frequently golden ornaments of 
sphinxes, such as those which decorate the helmet of Minerva, 
enrich the sides of the Egyptian casque; but in no case is it 
overshadowed by the crest of horse-hair, the nodding of which 
Homer delights ta describe; yet the casque is, in some cases, 
surmounted by an ornament of equal though less terrible 
beauty—the emblem of the Egyptian Trinity, the globe, 
the wing, and the serpent, apparently in solid gold. Some of 
the helmets of the nations at war with the Egyptians, especi- 
ally those supposed to be Scythians or Bactrians, bear a greater 
resemblance to the Greek, consisting of a steel skull-cap, 
with a crest, consisting of two tassels in the form of the lotus; 
from other instances, the lotus traversed by arrows appears 
to have been the heraldic standard of that people. It sur- 
mounts the walls of a city besieged by Amenoph III., which 
might be Shushan, in Bactria, the word Shushan, signifying 
lilies, and tradition implying that Amenoph ITT., or Memnon, 
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came from, or built that place.— See Liv». I., plate 15, and 
Liv". II., plate 3. 

It may be added, as a curious corollary to the above remark, 
that a nearer resemblance to the model of the Grecian hel- 
met body armour, military philibeg and shield, is to be 
found among the Mexican, or rather Tultecan paintings of 
New Spain. A light coat of mail, sometimes banded with 
steel, but more often made, to all appearance, of quilted cotton, 
like that ascribed to Montezuma, formed the next appendage 
of the Pharaohs’ military harness. It is a mere military 
variation of the civil tunic which, descending to the knee, was 
girdled about the waist, and supported over the shoulders 
by two straps. Bracelets, gorgets, breast-plates, and anklets, 
were worn in war, as on ordinary occasions; but the foot of 
the Pontiff King, which is often exhibited naked on religious 
occasions (no doubt according to the Mosaic injunction, “ put 
** off thy shoe,” &c., and, in conformity with the practice 
of the modern 'Turks,) is shod with a heavy sandal or shoe, 
nearly as ungainly as that of the Mexican warrior, and having 
a curved spike at the toe, not unlike shoes worn in the time 
of our Edward I. We believe there is no instance of a shield 
being worn by a Pharaoh in battle ; if there were, it would solve 
a question of great importance to the Phonetic language, 
namely, whether those ovals, which by Young are called 
rings, and by Champollion cartouches, for what reason we 
cannot understand, may not have been, as we always suspected 
and expressed from our first entrance on this subject twenty 
years ago, royal shields bearing their appropriate heraldic 
devices. We still think that they were so, and we shall show 
before we have concluded, that Champollion is driven 
the force of facts, in three instances, to take our view of the 
matter*., Although the royal hero himself never appears with 








* It is not requisite to repeat our explanation of the Phenetic language, 
having comprehended it in our last number within the compass of a brief 
synthesis of the four departments of the Egyptian hicroglyphical language, viz. 
Ist, Symbolic ; 2xd, Phonetic ; 3rd, Hieratic ; 4¢h, Demotic letters. Our knowledge 
of the Phonetic is not perfect, although it is applicable, with tolerable accuracy 
to proper names. Its imperfection may be readily inferred from the fact, that 
Champollion has changed his opinion of the initial sounds represented by these 
alphabetic consonants, repeatedly; and he often, capriciously or forgetfuily, while 


miterpreting names, gives them dilferent clementary powers. Of the sound 
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a shield, the charioteers, who may be said to have constituted 
the cavalry of the Egyptian army, carry shields, the shield 








connected with the titular; or left hand ovals, designating the “new names” 
(see Revelations, chap. II., v. 17) of kings, we know nothing. We suspect 
the relics of a sacred or patriarchal language, like the Devangari of the 
Brahmins, or the secret language of the Greek mysteries, to have been 
shrouded under these forms; but we have no proof of this; we only know 
that the name Phra, the sun, or Pharaoh, uniformly constitutes the first symbol 
of the title. Young, as is well known, originally thought that the Phonetic 
characters in the right-hand ovals were expressed syllabically, not initially; 
as in the case of the basket (ber), constituting the first syllable of the name 
Berenice, which Champollion reads B, and with which Young recantingly 
afterwards concurred. Now we believe, that Young was right in many cases, 
and that for the purpose of preventing confusion by having one initial consonant 
represented by a vast number of symbols, the Phonetic character was some- 
times read syllabically. This is proved, in numerous instances, in the 
Demotic language, where the names of gods are introduced, constituting com- 
plete syllables in making up the word. It is tacitly admitted by Champollion 
himself, when he translates a single symbol into the sounds Mend, and Sir or 
Osir—mere symbols introduced, we believe, into the names of the two Petamons ; 
one symbol in the name Nofre-ari, he reads dissyllabically, and consequently 
heraldically. Many other proofs of the syllabic powers of the Phonetic characters 
might be adduced. The truth of Young’s first view is proved by strong corroborative 
testimony. The Phonetic characters, forming part of the Chinese hieroglyphical 
language, and, like them, employed in the enunciation of proper names, are 
beyond a doubt syllabic. Again, the Tultecan hieroglyphical language has also 
its Phonetic characters depicted in oblong rectangles instead of ovals, over the 
heads of the kings. Now these are uniformly translated syllabically. Our sole 
postulate, however, is that both forms were occasionally used. If syllabic in 
any respect, the Phonetic language was so far heraldic. We might, as we 
have said, multiply proofs ; but we will give two, that heraldry, clearly derivable 
from Egypt, as the titular ovals, municipal symbols, and national banners at 
all events prove, expresses itself phonetically at the present day; for in- 
stance, a mount and an eagle (symbols by the way perfectly Tultecan), phone- 
tically represent the Mount-eagle family ; a Jock and a heart, in heraldry, phoneti- 
cally represent the Lock-harts. We do not think any further proof of our postulate 
is necessary. Now, if heraldry represents names and titles upon two divisions 
of the shield, right and left, is it likely that originating in Egypt, as it indisputably 
was, it did not represent upon the two divisions of the royal shield, or upon 
two combined shields, an indispensable distinction—indispensable we say, because 
it it is quite clear that the chiefs in battle must be so distinguished, and that 
they were so, is clear by implication from Homer and the oldest Etruscan vases? 
Why may not these cartouches, as Champollion strangely calls them, be shields? 
This is an obvious query, and it is, in fact, solved by Champollion himsclf, 
who, driven to recantation by the force of fact, admits them in three instances, 
in his Lettres écrites, to be shields. ‘In one instance, in a temple in Nubia, he 
speaks of the Phonetic ovals (cartouches) being fixed in the ground, and em- 
ployed as a kind of testudo, or rampart of shields, by the Egyptian soldiers, 
In another instance, in the case of the thirty captives, among whom is Rehoboam. 
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being employed by the armed warrior in the chariot, as in the 
case of Idomeneus, to cover his own body as well as that 
of his colleague the charioteer. 

The shields of the Egyptian charioteers differ only from 
the Phonetic royal shields in having a square base instead of 
the peculiar foot or prop which characterises the royal Phonetic 
ovals. The purpose of that foot or prop appears to be this, 
to support the shields in an ornamental manner round the 
walls of the palaces, or it may be for the use of raising them 
occasionally as banners, bearing the devices of the Pharaohs 
on long cruciform staffs or props, as they are symbolically inter- 
preted to be. The offensive weapons of the Pharaohs consisted 
of a bow of a peculiar construction, the shaft exhibiting an 
obtuse angle, and evidently consisting of two parts united by 
a central joint. The two parts were probably of elastic steel, 
and the effect would doubtless be to give immense force to the 
discharge of the arrow. ‘'T'wo quivers, one for holding javelins 
and the whip, the other for holding arrows, tasteful both in 
their form and disposition, and often magnificently ornamented, 
diagonally traversed the two sides of the Pharaohs’ war car, 
which consisted, as may be inferred from the green hue gene- 
rally imparted to it, of a light skeleton frame of bronze open 
behind, and low like the Greek cars of Homer, for the purpose 
of easy ascent and descent. ‘The car (Liv". I. plate 15) is of 
gold, as the inscription attests. A scymetar, of a peculiar form, 
is another of the royal weapons exhibited by Champollion, but 
the cutting part of the blade, unlike a scymetar, is on the con- 
cave side, and somewhat resembles a reaping hook ; it may be 
a model of the harpe or hooked sword, ascribed to Perseus. 
Another formidable weapon, somewhat resembling the hal- 
berds of the middle century, but divested of the iron cross at 
the bottom of the blade, and appearing to cut like a battle axe 
or falcheon, and pierced, at the same time, like a spear, com- 





dragged to the foot of Ammon by Shishak, the crenated ovals which designate 
their names are called shields. A third time he employs the designation in 
describing the battles and captives of Rameses-Me-amon, at Medinet Abu. 
The following is one of the three passages: “ Les noms ont été sculptés dans 
les cartels servant comme des BoUCLIERS aux peuples enchainés.”’—(Lettres 
éerites, p. 337.) It may be added, that the royal ovals ave ornamentally disposed 
in cornices, like the shield is in Gothic architecture. 
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pletes the offensive armoury of an Egyptian hero.  Tiie 
javelin seems to have been discharged in the manner Homer 
ascribes to the warring chieftains of ‘Troy, although there 
may be fair reason for inferring, from the cord and tassel 
at the end of the shaft, the use of mechanical means for 
giving impulse to the discharge, such as that employed at 
the present day by the American Indians and New Zealanders. 
The cars, as we have intimated, are often of the most 
splendid description. No springs were employed, nor were 
they requisite, as the warriors stood upright in them, and 
because, as appears from Homer, the rattling or thundering 
sounds which they made on the field of battle, were desirable 
auxiliaries to their formidable purpose. A bronze pole with 
two large rings of the same material, diverging from the 
extremity, through which the harness of the two horses which 
drew the car was passed, completed its simple construction. 
But the car, simple as it was, though often uniting grace and 
magnificence in its form and embellishments, would have been 
nothing in point of regal pomp were it not for the magnificent 
horses which were attached to it. Some of these animals are 
most splendid examples of the war-horse. The beauty of their 
forms is most striking, and though of a different breed, they 
may often vie with the horses of Phidias, represented on the 
Parthenon. No artist will talk of the stiff forms of Egyp- 
tian sculpture when compared with that of its pupils, the 
Greeks, after an inspection of the superb and graceful animals 
which draw the cars of the Pharaohs, and which appear in 
every varied form of warlike action and excitement amidst the 
battle pieces of the monuments. The harness which attaches 
these animals to the car does not differ greatly from the modern ; 
but the reins, in order to leave the hands of the hero free for 
combat, are generally lashed round his body. We are now 
describing, from a coloured illustration by Champollion, a 
representation of Sesostris in his war-car (see Liv". I. plate 15). 
The stately horses which draw it, whose necks are loaded with 
jewels, and protected by ornamental fly flaps, and whose superb 
heads are invested with a jewelled diadem surmounted by ostrich 
feathers, seem as proud as the divine horses of Achilles, of the 
demi-god they are carrving into battle, and exhibit not less 
intelligence. It was, doubtless, to these beautiful creatures that 
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the Egyptian bride of Solomon refers when she compares the 
noble deportment of her lover to their harmonious action in 
the car of the Pharaoh Shishak, her father; and it is not im- 
probable, that in particularising the rich ornaments, she says she 
will make for him, she has also in view the gorgeous orna- 
ments with which the necks of these favourite animals were 
decorated. At all events, the ornaments thus described are 
all Egyptian, and worn by the Egyptian aristocracy. 

“ | have compared thee, oh my love, to the company of horses in Pharxoh's 
chariots.” 

“ Thy checks are comely with rows of jewels (Bethurim)—thy neck with 
chains (Barunim) of gold.” 

‘ We, wo, will make thee borders (Thurineb) of gold, with studs (Necduth) 
of silver.”-—Solomon’s Song, chap. I., v. 9, 10, 11. 

It was for this breed of horses that Solomon is recorded 
to have paid such enormous prices, when importing them from 
Egypt. ‘They are related to have fetched as much as 150 
shekels* of silver, which may be fairly inferred to be nearly 
equivalent to the price of the best breed of horses in this 
country, at the present time, and which are known to be 
of Palmyrene parentage—perhaps, of the same blood as these. 
The car of the Egyptian Pharaoh was attended by the chief 
standard-bearers of the army, the standards being symbolically 
devoted to the different gods of Egypt, bearing their forms, 
and being as varied as those of Rome. He was also attended 
by running-grooms, whose position, as in the classic chariots, 
was at the heads of the horses, and by the fan-bearers, 
whose fans have been mistaken for standards, but which are, 
in fact, palin branches, placed on the top of a pole in a grace- 
ful semi-circular form. We have now described the warlike 
panoply of an Egyptian potentate. 

Following Champollion’s illustrations, we shall next give 
a bird's-eye view of the various arms of the Egyptian military 
service. The army was evidently distributed into two parts, 
one consisting of infantry, the other of war chariots ; cavalry, 
properly so called, being unknown to the Egyptians, as it 
appears to have been to the warring nations on the plains of 
Troy. It was in their chariots and horses, as the Hebrew 
prophecies denouncingly intimate, that the proud monarchs 
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* Ist Kings, chap. x. The chariot produced 600 silver shekels, a charg 


not Inferior to that of cur moat stylish coach-mahers. 
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of ‘Thebes vested their chief military strength. “ ‘Trust not 
«¢ in Pharaoh’s horses,” says the most sublime of the prophets ; 
‘“* they are not spirit, but flesh.” “ Rejoice,” says the exulting 
song of Moses, * for Pharaoh’s chariots and his host are cast into 
“ the sea.” Homer, as every classical scholar knows, in depict- 
ing the hundred gates of Thebes, refers to its numerous war 
chariots as the greatest of its wonders. ‘The pompous march 
of his poetry concurs with the procession of ‘Theban war 
chariots, and warriors, exhibited in one of Champollion’s illus- 
trations. While surveying it, the Maonian bard's sonorous 
description of the magnificent procession of car-borne war- 
riors, issuing from the gates of Thebes, is forcibly brought 
back to the memory. 
* ‘oud’ oo Ones 

Avyumrias, ots BAsiora Sopois Ev KTMARTA KET AL, 

ALD Exaropmvre eizt, Sinxocins 3° av’ Exartww 

Avepes kor yvivos ouv immo xa oxerou 
Which Pope renders by the following translation, which, 
though not strictly accurate, imitates Homer's resounding 
pomp of expression, so suitable to the subject :— 

** Not all proud Thebes’ giant walls contain 

The world’s great mistress on the Egyptian main, 

Who spreads her conquests o’er a hundred states, 

And throngs to battle through a hundred gates ; 

Two hundred warriors and two hundred cars, 

Through each wide portal issuing to the wars.”’ 

From this it is to be inferred that twenty thousand war 
chariots were the amount of this arm of the Egyptian mili- 
tary service. Each chariot having two horses and two men 
attached to it, would, in modern language, raise the number 
of the cavalry to forty thousand men. ‘This number is fully 
made out by the illustrations of the warlike expeditions and 
battles of Sesostris, now first laid before the public by Cham- 
pollion’s great work. The cavalry, the command of which 
appears, from the inscriptions, to have been always given to 
the king’s eldest son, was divided according to modern usage, 
into different brigades, under officers of different grades, 
the younger princes sometimes holding subordinate com- 
mand. Some of these brigades, from the same inscriptions, 


are proved to have been very numerous, The hierogly- 
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phical numbers for nine thousand appear over a procession of 
cars constituting a part only of the army of Sesostris in his 
expedition against the nations called Robourim and Scheti. 
See Livraison II. plates 22 and 24. Ipsambul. See also 
passim, plates 18, 19, 20, and 21. The skilful manner in 
which the processions of cars are arranged, for the purpose 
of exhibiting the varied and graceful action of the horses 
as well as the varied disposition of the forms of the war- 
riors and charioteers, will instantly remind the reader of the 
procession of cavalry, sculptured by Phidias, at the Par- 
thenon. Nor will it admit of much doubt, that the Athenian 
colonists from Egypt in this cognate procession of warriors 
and horses came for their model, as they did for every thing 
else, to their Egyptian parent. ‘The same obvious marks of 
portraiture, the same traits of physiognomical expression, the 
same intermixture of head dress, cap, hat, and helmet, 
are observable in the Egyptian procession, as in the Athenian, 
The warriors, in the car, are armed with a long pike, a short 
sword, and a conical shield. ‘They wear a close iron skull- 
cap without crest, and generally a coat of mail, descending 
to the apron of the tunic, consisting of flexible plates of steel ; 
they may be said, therefore, to be well armed. The infantry 
were much more lightly armed. ‘They were divided into two 
brigades; the first consisting of archers, the latter of javelin 
men. Both were provided with short swords, attached to their 
girdle, but only the last with shields. A large part of both 
departments of the infantry wore no defensive body armour ; 
although there were exceptions. They generally bore the 
domestic striped capéte and ordinary tunic; but in some 
cases an iron skull-cap is substituted for the capéte, while, in 
others, the warriors have their heads shaved like many war- 
riors of the eastern nations of the present day. The cause of 
this was doubtless the same, to prevent the enemy grasping 
them by the hair of their head at the beginning of the attack. 
Another curious circumstance may be noted, inasmuch as it 
supplies another corroboration of the well-known proverb, 
“That there is nothing new under the sun,” as many, like 
ourselves, has been, doubtless, induced to exclaim, while 
observing the youth and old age of the world as it were 
shaking hands together, after a separation of 4000 years, and 
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finding how wonderfully alike they are. The Egyptian 
cavalry are distinguished, like our present crack regiments of 
dragoons or hussars, by wearing the moustache; a custom 
which was doubtless meant to distinguish them from the in- 
fantry. Peculiar standards seem to distinguish the different 
battalions, regiments, or brigades of the army; -whose cap- 
tains (their names, and titles, being generally inscribed over 
their heads) are readily distinguished by their position and 
baton from the troops which they command. ‘Trumpeters 
and heralds are also attached to different divisions of the 
corps @armée; no other military instrument of music but 
the trumpet appears to have been employed in the Egyptian 
army. Baggage and ammunition waggons, not much un- 
like the present in form, followed in the rear of the army 
with the sutlers’ sumpter mules, and droves of cattle, &c., 
which were destined for its sustenance. ‘The commissariat 
department is easily distinguished by the military ; usually 
remaining behind in the encampment while the army is 
engaged in battle. A body guard, headed by the second 
son of the monarch, (the first, as we have said, being general 
of the horse, whose places, in point of etiquette, were first and 
second on the left hand—not the right, the Hebrew place of 
honour*—and composed principally of the princes of the 
blood and the nobility of Egypt,) surrounded in striking and 
distinguishing costume the palanquin, or the war chariot, of 
the great autocrat. In front of the army a standard, gigantic 
enough to have been unfurled by 

* Azazel, on the right, the cherub tall,” 

of Milton’s infernal host, and dedicated to the god Ammon, 
was carried as a kind of military palladium, and a symbol 
that the god himself went forth at the head of the army of 
the Egyptian monarch, conquering and to conquer. ‘This 
standard, like the English cross of St. George, or the French 
oriflamme, was the royal and national standard of Thebes and 
Upper Egypt; and appears always to have been planted 
with religious rites and ceremonies in every station of the 
monarch’s ambitious march, wherever new battles were to be 


* Sit thou on my right hand, uutil I make thine cnemies thy footsteel.— 
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fought, or new conquests to be attained. It was composed 
of a long staff, surmounted by a solar dise, and by the ram’s 
head and double palm branches, symbolical of the god. It 
was distinguished from the standard peculiar to the Pharaoh 
himself, and which consisted of a branch of the Dowm, or 
palm tree, embellished with gold, and painted of the four 
sacred colours, placed on a staff’ of moderate dimensions, and 
generally indicating the place of the royal tent. The height 
of the great standard of Ammon must have been considerable, 
since, on one occasion, it appears borne on the shoulders of 
sixty men, and with sufficient interval between their ranks 
to preserve a dignified and orderly march. It may be 
fairly presumed to have been not less than sixty feet in 
height, the average height of the obelisks; and it was 
meant, doubtless, to be seen by the whole army at a dis- 
tance, in order to rekindle their zeal, by reminding them of the 
presence of the holy symbols and guardian gods of their na- 
tive country. An inscription, running along the length of 
this great standard, in one instance, and translated by Cham- 
pollion, strikingly resembles the formulary of the Psalm (110th) 
we have just quoted, which has struck others, beside our 
selves, as having an Egyptian association running through 
it from begimning to end. The second verse of the Psalm 
is equally characteristic as the first, and agrees with Champol- 
lion’s translation; indeed Ammon is depicted on another oc- 
casion as employing almost the same words to Sesostris, when 
sending him forth on his conquering mission. “ Thy lord shall 
* send the rod of thy power (id est, the rod of Ammon) out of 
“ the holy city ; rulethouin the midst of thy enemies.” Passing 
over the words, “ the people shall offer thee free will offerings 
“ in the day of thy power,” which curiously concur with an 
epithet applied to all the Pharaohs, “ king of a willing peo- 
“ ple,” these words will strike any one by their affinity to the 
boastful sculptures on the propyla of all the palaces of the 
triumphant conquerors. The Lord on thy right hand shall 
«* wound even kings in the days of his wrath, and smitein sunder 
** the heads over divers countries.” The sculptured formula, as 
is well known, is precisely the same as this, the king smiting 
in sunder the heads of the different countries with a sword 


given him by Ammon. Again, the last verse is inexplicable, 
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unless with reference to Egyptian association, “ He shall drink 
“ of the brook in his way ; therefore shall he lift up his head.” 
Now the well known symbol of Ammon, and the hieroglyphic, 
even of his name, is a ram drinking from a brook, expressed 
by a vase emitting a stream of water, a well known type of a 
fountain, river dani: or brook. We have thought it necessary 
to diverge slightly from our track, in giving this explanation, 
because we think the striking corroboration thus supplied, to 
be a matter of justice due to the sagacity and accuracy of 
Champollion. We have spoken of the royal standard,—the 
Doum branch. The princes of the blood, and the body guard 
generally, were distinguished by a sceptre, which represented 
the same form on a smaller scale. There were two marks that 
always distinguished, as heraldry now does, princes of the 
blood ; the first was the palm branch sceptre, which they car- 
ried in their left hand, and the next, a peculiar lock of hair, 
descending from the temples and from the fillet diadem with 
which they were bound, in a bag of blue silk imitating a 
horn, and resembling that which is always indicative of Horus, 
the son of Osiris, although not plaited like the latter. We 
may add another form which distinguished the princes of the 
blood, as well as the princesses of the court.—their names ap- 
pear in a single oval, and are only written Phonetically. The 
second, or titular oval, was never added until they succeeded to 
the throne. The titular oval, therefore, was exclusively royal, 
and no light has been thrown hitherto on their symbols, unless 
we can induce the reader to concur with us, that the two con- 
stituted the half quarterings of the same heraldic blazonry 
by which at this day both the titles and names of families are 
symbolically expressed. 

With instances of this, perfectly accordant with the 
Egyptian symbolic and Phonetic system of expressing names, 
we could, if we pleased, inundate these pages; but we have at 
present a main object, connected with the work of Cham- 
pollion, under review, and, for the sake of the perspicuity 
and unity of the investigation, we must not allow ourselves to 
be diverted from that track. We return to complete our 
description of the costume of the body guard. Beside the 
Doum branch, which they carried in their left hand, they were 
distinguished by a weapon in their right hand, not usual in 
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other departments of the military service, viy. a battle axe. 
They generally wear long and costly robes, covering the 
whole person, of the Pee green colour peculiar to the 
Pharaohs, and which appears to have originated the sacred 
green colour, adopted by the eastern Caliphs claiming al- 
liance with Mahomet. These robes seem to have been of 
green muslin, for they exhibit the colour of the inner tunic 
worn by the kings, queens, and princes, and even the com- 
plexion and articulation of their limbs. It is, however, not 
ascertainable, whether the upper part of the tunic of the body 
guard was invested with a body coat of flexible plates of mail. 
This splendid body guard, with their peculiar costume, ac- 
coutrements, and standards, and the symbolic standards of the 
hierarchy occasionally exhibited among them, are always seen 
marching in double column before and after the car or palan- 
quin of the Egyptian potentate. Their number is not pre- 
cisely fixed, but the symbols of 6000 on one occasion appear 
above their heads, and the probability, therefore, is, that they 
were equal in number to the sacred band of royal and noble 
youths who surrounded the war chariot of Darius and the Per- 
sian kings. Our readers will perceive we have not vain] y boasted 
of the accuracy which might characterise a “ History of the 
“ Egyptian wars during the 18th dynasty,” as well as 
the accuracy with which a history of the manufactures of the 
same time, might be framed. Neither eye-sight, or figures can 
deceive. Whenever a body of Egyptian infantry appear in 
march, their numbers are uniformly added. There can be no 
wilder exaggerations than those which throw doubt upon 
the march of Alexander, when we are trusting to the narra- 
tives of Quintus Curtius, and others. But the numerical 
accuracy is only a small part of the fidelity of the whole 
pictorial narrative. The cavalry march in double column, 
the infantry in successive lines, the numbers of each 
rank being always ascertainable. The slingers fight irre- 
gularly, scattered or in ambush, like our sharp-shooters; but 
the archers shoot in regular platoon or échelon, like our mus- 
keteers. All the usual strategies of a field of battle, indeed, are 
apparent in the Egyptian army; with this difference, that 
arrows and slings are used instead of fire-arms. Certainly 
there is no evidence, in these battles and sieges of the Pharaohs, 
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of that knowledge of the means of discharging rockets, which 
has been alleged, and ably argued, to have been known in 
India and China, from time immemorial, and to have origi- 
nated the suggestion both of the Greek fire and of the Congreve 
rockets. Nor is there, indeed, in any of the illustrations,— 
whatever may remain to be produced either by Rosellini or 
Champollion,—any unquestionable exhibition of catapults, 
balistee, balearic cranes, or battering rams, which constituted 
the artillery arm of the Greek and Roman military service. 
In the siege of fortified places, one of which is represented on 
the Propylon of Louqsor, and another in the Rameseium 
erroneously called the Memnonium, the more primitive form of 
attack is resorted to. It is strictly in accordance with the 
Hebrew description of the mode of attacking the mountain 
fortresses of the Anakim and Canaanites. ‘ Thou shalt heap 
“ up dusé, and take them.”—“ He shall cast up a mount 
‘** against it.” 

The Egyptian besiegers are represented in this very act; 
bringing stones in baskets, heaping up entrenchments in the 
form of little hills, so as at once to protect the besiegers, like 
trenches, and at the same time to command or reach the 
besieged ramparts. ‘The height of these artificial hillocks 
must have been considerable, since the scaling ladders, em- 
ployed for carrying the place by storm, occasionally do not 
reach above half-way to their top. From the top of these, 
other ladders are again raised, to enable the besieging force to 
reach the battlements. The missiles employed, on both sides, 
for the purpose of clearing the ramparts or the ladders, of the 
besiegers or besieged, are arrows and javelins ; but the besieged 
also pour down heavy stones on the heads of the besiegers, and 
the besiegers, when coming into close fight, lock their shields 
together like the Roman tortoise, and employ the sword. The 
fortifications resemble all those which existed up to the time of 
the invention of gunpowder, having long ranges of crenated 
battlements, with loop-holes for the discharge of arrows, and 
surmounted with crenated turrets. The only characteristic 
distinction in their masonry, which is, however, decidedly dif- 
ferent from the Egyptian, is, that the courses of stone, instead 
of being laid horizontally, are placed vertically. It may be, how- 
ever, that in the instances where the distinction appears, mere 
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timber fortifications may be intended to be represented. The 
fortification (Liv. II, p. 22) is an Acropolis, on the top of 
a hill, having the advantage of a river or stream running near 
its base. The sculptured narrative of the result of the attack 
of the Egyptian victors, thus so accurately described, is equally 
accurate in all its other details, including the various for- 
tunes of the field of battle, the manceuvres employed by 
both parties, whether infantry or cavalry, and the issue of 
the day to both parties. Had we the advantage of sculptured 
bulletins like this, we should not have to doubt now of the 
means by which the battles of Issus or Pharsalia were won, or 
have so many dissentient and vague accounts of what produced 
the final rout at Waterloo. The numbers of the dead, either 
on the side of the victors or the vanquished, are distinctly 
enumerated — the modes of death by which distinguished 
individuals perished, on either side, are clearly ascertained—the 
numbers of the enemy made prisoners are also clearly expressed 
—the different tribes and nations to which they belonged—the 
names of the kings and chiefs made prisoners, as well as their 
portraits and their costume are preserved—and the numbers 
of those reserved for captivity, and those devoted to death 
or mutilation, are all detailed with arithmetical accura¢y. 
The Egyptians had one true mode of indicating the 
number of the vanquished, vix., by cutting off their right 
hands. In the Rameseium the victor is seated on the front of 
his car, which occasionally serves as a military throne, as 
a witness of the sanguinary record; and the symbols of 
the number, 14,000, appear above the heaps of hands which 
are piled in formidable tribute at his feet. ‘Three functionaries 
seem to have been especially employed in the Egyptian army, 
for this purpose; one, the minister of justice, who was invested 
with a sword of a peculiar form for the execution of his cruel 
office; secondly, the herald, who proclaimed the result to the 
whole army, by sound of trumpet, amidst the acclamations of 
the chiefs, who raise their hands, like the Romans, in the act of 
invoking the victor general by the title of imperator; and 
third, the recorder or scribe—it may be one of the order of 
sacred scribes ( Hierogrammatici)—who writes down the 
number specified on the official tablets. We have, hitherto, 
as the reader will perceive, been giving a general descrip. 
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tion of the state of the art of war under the Pharaohs of the 
eighteenth dynasty, from Champollion’s work now under review, 
corroborated by other illustrations. It is now our province to 
give a more particular explanation of the battles, sieges, and 
military manceuvres, as supplied by the illustrations to which 
the hitherto published livraisons of Champollion are confined. 
They are contained in the second and last livraison. We 
have informed our readers that there is no letter-press descrip- 
tions of them, but some meagre and provisional notices, on 
which little reliance can be placed,—and we shall, therefore, 
supply the void by a brief explanation, to which we must 
trust to our own sources of information. A few prefatory 
words will be requisite, to render the particular subject of these 
illustrations intelligible. 

On the great plain of Thebes, intersected transversely from 
north to south by the Nile, and bounded, on the west, by the 
Lybian rocks; on the east, by the Arabian chain, still 
remain the magnificent relics of the four quarters of hundred- 
gated Thebes; the populous No-Ammon of scripture—the 
“ grsiora Sous” Of Homer; to the north-east is Karnac, to 
the south-east Louqsor; to the north-west, are the Memno- 
mium, and the Thothmoseium; to the south-east, the palace 
of Medinet Abu. On these magnificent monuments the 
warlike exploits of various kings of the eighteenth dynasty are 
represented. Karnac preserves the exploits of the different 
monarchs, who at different times contributed to its struc- 
ture, from those of Thothmos the First to Shishak, in- 
cluding those of Sesostris. ‘The remnants of the Ameno- 
phium, near the two colossal figures of Memnon, prove that 
his exploits are there recorded. At the Rameseium and 
the palace of Medinet Abu, the warlike expeditions and 
triumphs of Rameses-Me-Amon are immortalised. But 
the whole of the northern portions of Louqsor, including the 
great Propylon, and the first courts, are exclusively devoted to 
h sculptured narrative of the great warlike expeditions of 
Sesostris, by whom those portions of the fabric were exclusively 
built. Exact copies of this sculptured narrative, as if to 
corroborate its proof, are to be found elsewhere. They are to 
be found, in a more limited form, on the walls of the great 
temple and palace of Karnac, to which that monarch made 
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additions, like his predecessors and some of his successors. 
They are also to be found at Ipsambul, and to these the 
present work is confined. 

The object of Champollion’s illustrations, and which remain 
to be completed, is to furnish all the illustrations requisite for 
imparting a correct idea of the campaigns of Sesostris ; and it 
was with a view to this unity of object, doubtless, that the 
commission employed in the selection of his papers have very 
properly commenced the publication, with coloured portraits 
of himself and his wives, and with fac-similes of his costume, 
accoutrements, arms, chariots, and entire military equipage. 
Much remains to be supplied, in order to complete this object ; 
but we think it fair to presume that, by this reasonable purpose, 
the commission were guided in their selection. The warlike 
illustrations which follow, entirely consist, as far as they go, of 
copies of the great campaigns of Sesostris at Ipsambul, drawn 
from the originals on the propyla and porticoes of Lougqsor. 
These few explanatory words being premised, we may now add 
something on the subject of the especial narrative conveyed by 
the illustrations in question. We are entitled to be brief in doing 
so, partly, because the portion thus brought before the public of 
the extensive campaigns of Sesostris, is very limited, as far as the 
publication of these livraisons go; and, partly, because Cham- 
pollion has supplied a good explanation of the subject matter 
of these illustrations in his Lettres écrites, to which we may 
generally refer the curious, or interested reader. In order to 
obtain a clear understanding of the particulars of the battles 
and campaigns, thus sculptured and recorded, we recommend 
him to have the volume of the Lettres écrites by him, while 
he examines the illustrations. It would be merely loading our 
pages with copies of Champollion’s descriptions, were we to 
comprehend a detailed interpretation of these sculptured bulle- 
tins of Sesostris in this article. We only reserve to ourselves 
the right of making a few observations, in addition to our 
preceding general remarks on the state of the Art of war 
under the 18th Theban dynasty; and that for the purpose of 
striking out and preserving any new lights which may be thus 
thrown on the vast and extensive campaign of Sesostris, to 
which we referred in our last number. ‘The great historical 
doubts connected with that campaign are, as we have said, 
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completely cleared up by it; but there are some of a minor 
description, which still remain to be cleared up. Of some of 
the nations against whom he made war, we know little or 
nothing. 

The Negroes, the Bactrians, the Jews, the tattooed Hyper- 
boreans, are easily recognised among the national types of con- 
quered nations. The Moschausch, whom we suppose to be the 
ancient Moscovites, and always combined with the Scheti or 
Scythians, are always distinguishable by their girdles and 
striped tunic, by their bear ds, hale, and profile, resembling the 
Russians of the present day. But the chief doubt is ‘ele 
were the Pourasata. Were they an Indian nation, as Cham- 
pollion supposes? Extraordinary qualifications distinguish 
them. The people seem to combine two tribes, or nations, united 
by alliance, or by affinity, but different in costume. Both 
were unquestionably in a high state of civilisation; we suspect, 
in a higher state of civilisation than the cotemporary Egyp- 
tians, who attacked them. Their chiefs and soldiers are often 
accoutred with hauberks, resembling the Norman, with iron 
skull-caps, decorated with horns like the Saxons, a sword at 
the girdle, a weighty round shield, and a strong and well- 
shaped spear. But the costume of the nobler race among 
them is quite different from this. ‘They are the finest race of 
men, decidedly, in physiognomy, in frame, and deportment, 
of any represented on the monuments—they have noble, 
elevated, and intelligent physiognomies—they are neatly, and 
even elegantly formed. ‘Their tunics resemble a fashionable 
surtout with pockets, a plated cuirass from the shoulders to 
the waist being superadded to it. But their head-dress is sin- 
gularly elegant. It somewhat resembles the Bactrian head- 
dress on the Persepolitan monuments, but it more strikingly 
resembles that of the Peruvian Incas, consisting of a diadem, 
surmounted by ostrich feathers, or palm branches, placed cir- 
cularly, and slightly verging outwards. In fact, they not 
only resemble in this head-dress, but in costume, and in phy- 
siognomy, some of the sculptured forms preserved on the walls 
of the old temples and palaces in New Spain ;—ascribed by 
some writers to the Tultecans, who preceded the Mexicans six 
hundred years; but by the native Indians, to the Giants, or 
wandering Masons, a well known designation of the expelled 
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Cyclopean, or shepherd family. It is still more singular, that 
the monuments, on which these sculptures appear, or connected 
with them, resemble the unvarying characteristics of those 
which are called Cyclopean, and many may doubtless be 
ascribed to them without exaggeration. Some of the pyramids 
erected by them are larger in base than those of Egypt, and com- 
posed of equally permanent materials. ‘Their rock-hewn trea- 
suries resemble in every respect the Cyclopean fabric called the 
treasury of Atreus. Theirrock-built fortifications resemblesimilar 
Cyclopean structures at Tyrins, and elsewhere, and their sub- 
terranean sepulchres are approached by similar descending galle- 
ries, and distributed into similar sepulchral rooms. Their palaces 
are characterised by galleries constructed with the well known 
Cyclopean arch, consisting of receding courses of stone in a 
triangular form. In one of these monuments, viz., the F lower 
temple of Oaxata, appear individuals precisely like those 
called the Pourasata, conquered by Sesostris, in physio- 
gnomy, head-dress, and costume. Were these the same peo- 
ple? were the Pourasata a branch of the shepherd race? 
was there any affinity between them and the aboriginal Ame- 
rican Indians? We do not affirm it, because the mode of 
reaching America, either aboriginally, or cotemporaneously 
with Sesostris, would still be unaccounted for. But another 
remarkable fact should be added, which gives additional reason 
for the inference, though it does not prove it. ‘These men are 
red, and beardless; ever the well known characteristics of the 
American Indians. Were they then East Indians, as Cham- 
pollion supposes, and was America originally peopled, as many 
learned men have argued, from the East Indies, and from the 
adjacent Indian isles? If, then, the Tultecans, or whatever 
nation built the monuments ascribed to them, came from the 
south of Asia, it is quite certain that the Astecks, or Mexi- 
cans, came from the north of Asia, and, conquering them, 
occupied their place; their passage across Bhering’s Straits 
is no great geographical difficulty. The Pourasata of the 
monuments were unquestionably a maritime people. The sea 
fight, betwixt their fleet and the navy of Sesostris, is repre- 
sented on the propylon of Lougqsor, and in the speos to which 
we are now referring; they are represented, in this instance, 
as defeated, as driven to their ships with great slaughter, and, 
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as flying in routed haste from the shore, where the battle 


takes place. We leave the problem of the connection of 


the Pourasata with the American Indians to learned leisure. 
There are other modes of accounting for the collision which 
we have assigned, if we were inclined to indulge a conjectural 
and not improbable speculation. ‘The Carthaginians were 
naval neighbours of Egypt. Their mother state*, ‘Tyre, made 
three-year voyages to a place called Ophir. The Carthagi- 
nians are recorded to have made the circumnavigation of 
Africa, and to have doubled the Cape of Good Hope. The 
Egyptians were perfectly aware of an Atlantic island, the ap- 
proach to which was lost, or which, in their symbolic language, 
was drowned. Did the Tyrians and Carthaginians really 
trade there? It is difficult to account for a number of Asiatic 
and African coincidences on the monuments of New Spain 
without giving credence to some such supposition. 

The obliteration of the Carthaginian nation was not only 
complete but singular, considering their maritime power. Did 
some of them escape in their ships from the persecuting hatred 
of Rome to that colony, the existence of which, it is a fact 
recorded by history, they kept as a state secret, not to be 
revealed under pain of death? But we leave the suggestion 
to the learned, and return in order that we may briefly con- 
clude by referring to a few leading points of interest, in the 
battle scenes of Sesostris, as produced by Champollion. His 
illustrations hitherto published, only exhibit a portion of the 
wars of the great Conqueror with the Scheti (Scythians), the 
nation who are called in the inscriptions the plague spot of the 
earth. ‘The enemy exhibited in these plates are the Scheti, 


with their allies the Robou or Robourim. The army of 


this people is, like that of the Egyptians, composed of in- 
fantry and chariots. From the numerical inscriptions attached 
to different divisions of their army, it appears to be quite 
equal to the Egyptian in numerical force. 'They appear to-be 
also well matched with them, in point of military discipline, 
although the organisation of their army was different, and the 

* The Tultecans had a tradition that they came with Votan from the sca 
coasts of Syria, in the neighbourhood of ‘Tyre; and, moreover, preserved many 
traditions which exhibit a clear reminiscence of the peculiar topography and 
local characteristics of Egypt. 
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struggle between the two forces was evidently of a fierce and 
protracted description. Like the [gyptian, their army is 
composed of infantry and chariots, but it exhibits this dis- 
tinction—horsemen, or regular cavalry, which are never seen 
in the Egyptian army till the time of Shishak, who had 
60,000 cavalry in his attack upon Syria and Jerusalem, 
are occasionally seen among these people; and the headlong 
flight of some of these horsemen and horses constitute some 
of the most spirited effects of these extraordinary battle pieces. 
The animals appear to fly, and in their flight to exhibit all 
the characteristics of terror and bewilderment, while their 
riders, looking back in similar trepidation and astonishment, 
are transfixed by the arrows of the pursuing Pharaoh and his 
archers. ‘There are other distinctions: their cars are of a less 
elegant form, and instead of two warriors, like the Egyptians, 
they are always manned by three; one of whom acts as driver, 
and is protected by the large shields of one of his warlike 
companions. ‘Their horses are frequently distinguished by 
being invested in a kind of plated mail, like those of the 
Norman knights. ‘Their military costume is also different from 
the Egyptian ; projecting and acutely-pointed beards and 
locks of long black hair, descending on either side from the 
temples, distinguished them from the moustached, bald, and 
beardless troops of the Egyptian cavalry. Their arms do not 
differ much from the Egyptian: they carry strong pikes, 
shields, and swords; but the shields are ample, square, and 
convex, and the swords differ from the Egyptian sabre form, 
and approach the shape of the Roman pugio, viz., a two- 
edged and acutely-pointed long dagger. They sometimes 
wear body armour, but generally not, and their close-fitting 
skull-cap helmet is distinguished by a crest of two lotus- 
tipped tassels, to which we have before referred. Champol- 
lion’s illustrations are limited to a small part of the campaign, 
and that not the most interesting; but to that we are bound 
to confine ourselves, in the few brief remarks with which we 
shall conclude. 'The portion of the campaign illustrated, is 
that in which the enemy having been defeated in a pitched 
battle, on an open plain, intersected by a river, Sesostris is 
pursuing them incompleterout, totheir fortifications, horse, foot, 
and chariots mingled together in péle-méle confusion, to their 
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fortified city. That city is built like an Acropolis, upon an 
eminence, and one of the masterly effects of the sculptor’s hand 
is the representation of the chariot horses of Sesostris straining 
up the sides of the acclivity, and exhibiting the natural play 
of muscle, produced by that action, while in pursuit of the 
enemy. The Egyptian infantry, in well disciplined and double 
column, are advancing au pas de charge for the purpose of 
carrying the heights, bearing their spears at a protruded 
angle, as modern troops do the bayonet, previous to the death- 
ful close. The archers, and other portions of the army, are in 
the act of turning the enemy on the other side of the town, 
so as to cut off their retreat, and take them at once, in front, 
flank, and rear. Nothing can more clearly prove the allegation of 
the historian, that Sesostris brought the art of war to high per- 
fection, than these series of manceuvres. 

The river, which crosses the plain, surrounds the Acropolis 
of the fortified city, on all sides; but on one side is low and 
fordable. Every battlement, rampart, and turret of the city, 
is thronged with “ fierce faces, threatening war,” and warriors, 
with their shields locked together, awaiting the storming 
assault of the victor. The battle is protracted along the 
banks of the river, which is choaked with thronging chariots, 
plunging steeds, the dying, and the dead. Across this 
river, Sesostris, in person, in advance of the army and the 
body-guard, is driving the routed enemy. Such is the picture 
of the battle, as far as Champollion’s livraisons go, and we 
have sketched it for the especial purpose of drawing an 
inference, with which we shall conclude. We can scarcely 
doubt, that during the description, the classical reader 
has been struck with the striking resemblance which it 
bears to the great final battle of the Iliad. Mr. Hamilton, 
an eye-witness of these details, on the spot itself, could not 
avoid drawing the same conclusion. 

He says, speaking of the same sculptures which cover the 
eastern wing of the Propylon, at Louqsor, “ it was impossible to 
* view and reflect on a picture so copious and detailed, without 
* fancying that I here saw the original of many of Homer's 
* battles (the single combat of Hector and Achilles, the battle 
“‘ at the Scamander, and the walls of Troy); the portraiture 
* of some of the principal narratives of Herodotus, and some 


- 
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“ of the principal ground-works of the description of Dio- 
« dorus.”. There are many more points of conformity than 
those which were noticed by Mr. Hamilton; and we doubt 
not, while passing them in review, that Homer (whose visit to 
Thebes is rendered quite certain not only by his description of it 
inthe Lliad, towhich wehave referred, but by two other references 
which he makes to it in the Odyssey) borrowed his details of 
some of his most striking scenes on the plains of Troy, from 
these most extraordinary battle pieces. In the foregoing 
description, the splendid passage in Homer describing Achilles 
driving the Trojans, in confusion, into the river Xanthus, will 
scarcely escape the recollection of our readers, even in the 
inferior form of Pope's spirited, but inaccurate translation, 
“ So plunged in Xanthus by Achilles’ force, 
Roars the resounding surge with man and horse,” &c. 

‘The other points of conformity are striking and numerous. 
The final battle between Sesostris and the hero chief of the 
hostile nation, before the walls of his city, bears close 
affinity to the last conflict between Achilles and Hector. He 
is represented in the act of being pierced in the thorax by 
the javelin of Sesostris, when attempting flight, and his 
limbs relaxing under him in the agonies of death. We are 
recording now only the portion of the battle described by 
Champollion; but there are accessaries to the description on 
the walls of the great propylon at Lougqsor, approaching still 
nearer to the details of the last battle of the Iliad, and which, 
we presume, remain to be produced in subsequent livraisons. 
Achilles dragged the body of Hector, after fastening it with 
cords to the back of his car, round the walls of Troy. 
Sesostris treats the chief of Scheti in the same manner. He 
is represented bound to the back of the car, which is empty, 
awaiting the ascent of the victor—his horses being scarcely 
restrained from rushing forward to execute the outrage, 
while his two attendants stand at their heads. 

The exquisite knowledge of anatomy exhibited by Homer 
in the various wounds which he imparts, and the various forms 
of death which he describes, has been dwelt on with enthu- 
siastic repetition by Dacier, Scarron, Pope, and other commen- 
tators. But in these Egyptian battle-pieces the same wounds 
and the same deaths are detailed with equal accuracy, and in as 
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profuse a variety ; a circumstance, indeed, which may be readily 
inferred from Egypt's attested knowledge of medicine and 
chemistry, but more especially from its demonstrated know- 
ledge of anatomy. In one case, the driver of a chariot, struck 
by a javelin, falls headlong from his car, exactly in the manner 
which prompts the scoffing ridicule of Diomed, in Homer; 
but we might weary attention with these coincidences: there 
are two more which are remarkable, and have not yet been 
noticed. Minerva is represented by Homer, sometimes in the 
form of a cormorant, sometimes in that of a vulture, watching 
the progress of the battle. In one case, she gives Achilles the 
advantage over Hector, by restoring his discharged javelin to his 
hand. In these battles, Minerva in the form of a vulture (the 
origin, probably, of the eagle superstitiously supposed to hover 
over the Roman conqueror) hovers over the head of Sesostris, 
sometimes bearing his halberd-formed spear, at others, the royal 
standard of the palm branch. But another instance of su- 
pernatural machinery, as in Homer's battles, is depicted in 
the battle piece on the walls of the propylon of Louqsor. The 
phoenix appears to Sesostris in the midst of the thronging 
rage of the battle. It is not represented on this occasion as a 
crowned bird, like an eagle, or vulture, having wings of scar- 
let and gold, and invested throughout its brilliant plumage 
with the four sacred colours (the same as those employed by 
Moses in the tabernacle, and by the Brahmins of the present day), 
but as a divine winged youth, such as the poets and Plato- 
nists have interpreted it to mean—the incarnation of a great 
period, or sacred year; but his wings are invested with the 
sacred colours to which we have referred. It is perfectly well 
known that the phoenix was the emblem of a period ended and 
revived ; by some it has been presumed to represent the cani- 
cular cycle; by others it has been inferred to be a symbol of 
some periodical return of a comet ; at all events, its period was 
a cycle of five hundred years. We have stated the de- 
monstrated era of Moeris, who preceded Sesostris by seven 
generations, to comprehend one hundred and thirty-nine years, 
to be July the 20th, B. C. 1325. We have already stated on 
other grounds the era of Sesostris to be almost demonstrable 
as B. C.1189. Now the suggestion connected with this figure 
of the phoenix, in this battle-picce of Sesostris, is this—was it 
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the symbol of a comet, having a period of about five hundred 
years? One historical authority, says, that the phoenix first 
appeared in Egypt fourteen years before the accession of Se- 
sostris, and in his days. Another confirms it by saying, that 
it was first seen in the age of Sesostris. ‘The phoenix, there- 
fore, appearing to Sesostris in his battle with the Scheti, 
clearly confirms this historical tradition. If it was the symbol 
of a comet, its period, in round numbers, was five hundred 
years. Was it, therefore, Whiston’s great comet of 1680, 
whose period is five hundred and seventy-five years. All 
learned men knew the theory of Whiston and Burnet ;—that 
this comet has been the great agent in all the revolutions of 
this globe, and is to be the great agent in its future revolutions. 
Its period, with tolerable precision, brings it to the Hebrew 
date of the creation—to the Hebrew date of the flood—and to 
the appearance of the great star which designated the death 
of Julius Cesar, and preceded the birth of the Messiah. 

Calculating retrospectively, its alleged period will bring 
it, with tolerable accuracy, to the time when a comet appeared to 
Cyrus in his march upon Sardis; and one more revolution 
calculated retrospectively, will bring it very nearly to the era 
of Sesostris; 1194. Ifthis be so, then the period of this battle 
with the Scheti may, with very little trouble, be fixed. The 
inscriptions which accompany these battle pieces, and which will 
doubtless be produced by Champollion’s succeeding livraisons, 
state the month, and day of the month, when the event, 
with which they are associated, occurred; but the Egyptian 
chronologers had no other means, or did not publicly employ 
them, of recording the general lapse of the earth’s time, ex- 
cept by reckoning the years of the successive kings; and it 
was in the fifth year of the reign of Sesostris when this cam- 
paign occurred. 

We have now concluded the subject as far as the illustrations 
of Champollion’s great work on Egypt extend. We presume 
that the line of publication, chalked out in this instance, will 
be preserved,—that portraits of all the Egyptian sovereigns 
of the 18th dynasty, after the reign and acts of Sesostris have 
been rendered complete by illustration, will be given; and that 
each will be followed by all that is interesting in the personnel 
of his court, or the materiel of his army; in his pacific actions, 
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or in his belligerent exploits. We wait with much anxiety 
and curiosity for the sycceeding livraisons of this important 
work. At no time could they appear more opportunely than 
at the present. Knowledge of every kind is indeed devoured 
with delightful eagerness. But no information can be more 
useful, or is at this moment more required, than historical 
narration, which unites the period of our classical recollec- 
tions with distant times, and exhibits one course of consistent 
Providence ruling through all ages. 
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Minutes of Evidence taken before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, respecting Dramatic Entertain- 
ments. 1832. 

The Drama Vindicated ; with copious Notes. By Joun 
Denman, Ese., §.C. L. Cambridge: 1835. 


Tue laws affecting Dramatic Literature were never, perhaps, 
so comprehensively misunderstood as at the present period ; to 
use a happy phrase of the late Sir James Mackintosh, they are, 
indeed, “ flourishing in the full vigour of their incapacity.” 
Notwithstanding that the Commons House of Parliament, in 
its anxiety for the wise nourishment and advancement of the 
intellectual amusements of the people, appointed, in June 
1832, Mr. E. L. Bulwer, Sir Charles Wetherell, Mr. Alder- 
man Waithman, together with twenty-one other noblemen 
and gentlemen of various talents and acquirements, to inquire 
into the subject, to * call for persons, papers, and records,” and 
to report thereon; and, notwithstanding that this Committee put 
4197 questions within the space of * one little month” to nearly 
forty managers, actors, critics, and authors, and made their 
report, nothing has been done by the Legislature to effect an 
amelioration of laws confessedly acknowledged by all parties to 
be widely and effectively mis-understood. A Bill, apparently 
framed upon the report, was prepared and brought into the 
House of Lords by the Marquis of Clanricarde ; and though it 
flirted with reform, it acquired no favour in men’s eyes, attached 
itself to no worthy object, and, on the 27th of June, 1834, died a 
natural death in that condemned cell for measures of Reform, the 
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House of Lords. Its aim seems to have been to regulate the mode 
of licensing new theatres; to define, confirm, and extend the 
prohibitory powers of the Lord Chamberlain ; to recognise the 
office of Censor, and in a schedule to regulate his hitherto mystical 
fees. It is high time, we think, that the just rights and useful 
influences of the Drama should be regarded and advocated by 
those who have the improvement of the manners and morals of 
the people at heart ; and those Members of the legislature who 
are in the sessionly habit of striving to over-starch the Sunday 
pastimes and pursuits of the people, and of toiling like labourers 
over the conflicting interests of railways and bullock markets, 
will not be employing themselves less profitably, wisely, 
or humanely, in strenuously applying their exertions towards 
clearing away the briars of useless restriction, and removing all 
acknowledged abuses from that best source of national amuse- 
ment, our Dramatic Literature. 

It is our intention, as far as our limits will permit us, to give 
a short exposition of the dramatic laws as they at present stand. 
To show the distortions, extortions, and errors which have crept 
into the interpretation and execution of the statutes; and to throw 
out some hints for the amendment of these statutes, which, if 
the serious attention of Parliament be called to the subject, will, 
we trust, be found serviceable in the constructing of any 
future bill. But before we thus proceed, we cannot refuse to 
ourselves and to our readers the pleasure of turning briefly to 
the minutes of evidence, and to the report very properly pre- 
ceding them (as it clearly is not consequent upon the mass 
of questions and replies) which were presented to the House 
by its ingenious Committee. One thing we much regret, and 
we think the omission might well be rectified in reports made 
to the House in general, viz., that the name of each inquirer was 
not prefixed to the question put by him to the witnesses; as we 
confess we should, as the Irishman said, be desirous of knowing 
the gentleman who could have the hardihood to identify him- 
self with a few of the interrogatories. How the report, too, 
could have been determined upon and drawn up, it is difficult 
to conjecture, unless we may conclude that a disinterested mind, 
out of the committee, being carefully and utterly preserved from 
the darkness of the evidence, had been employed upon it with 
all its unprejudiced ignorance. 
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We can hardly better commence our notice of the evidence 
than by extracting the following loose query and prejudiced 
reply. 

** But before a play is accepted, must it not, generally speaking, go through 
the ordeal of the approbation of the leading actor or actors of the theatre? 
—No. Sometimes we find, on reading the play over, that they will not act their 
parts; but in reply to that question, I beg to state, that after a play has been 
read in the green-room, I have seen the performers delighted with their parts, 
and I have seen that go on till the day of the night of representation ; and then 
I was more nervous than when every one of them hated it,—because three times 
out of four, when they are delighted with their parts, the play does not succeed ; 
and I have seen, when they were of a contrary opinion, it has succeeded. You 
see this is what the theatres are subject to.”—(p. 113.) 

From judges so proverbially loose in their ‘* summings up” as 
these respondents are (if respondents can at any time be called 
judges), have the selected legislators sought for that informa- 
tion regarding the drama, upon which they have suggested to 
the House the cause of the decay of dramatic literature, and 
plans for its future renovation. We find accordingly, minuted 
down in this bulky report, with short-hand precision, Mr. 
Kean’s remarks on the excellence of large theatres, and the 
extremely favourable seats in the one shilling gallery; and 
we have Mr. Dowton lauding small houses to the gods, and 
requiring those gods not to be out of hearing or of sight. 
We have Mr. Laporte (the then embryo lessee-victim of Covent 
Garden theatre) speaking against the German and the Italian 
opera! and Mr. T. P. Cooke, all for Black-Eyed Susan, a 
clear stage, and plenty of favour. We have Mr. Bartley 
simply denying that he has a share in any theatre; and 
Mr. Braham, with an intense gratitude, like Byron’s favourite 
‘“* Hate,” “ known only on the stage !"—thanking God* 
that he is not the proprietor of any house-of-call for the 
drama. We have too Mr. Charles Kemble standing 
up lustily for patent rights, which he does not, because he 
cannot, explain. And Mr. Mathews gives an imitation of 
John Kemble, which must of course be full of agreeable 
instruction to the minds of the Wetherells and the Waith- 
mans at the green table, panting for the diffusion of useful 
theatrical knowledge. The following questions and answers, 





* The King has been pleased to grant a licence to Mr. Braham; and with 
a courtly submission, the latter has built a theatre, and revoked his gratitude. 
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as to what constitutes the Legitimate Drama, will give the 
reader a fair notion of the collective wisdom to be found 


in the evidence :— 
“ Mr. James WINsTON. 

“* What do you consider is meant by the regular drama ?—The regular drama 
I consider to be tragedy and comedy, and everything on the stage.” 

” 7 * * * * . * * 

** Can you state what you consider to be not the regular drama ?—I do not 
know—that is a very difficult thing to ascertain:—if they can play every thing, 
every thing is the regular drama.”—(p. 20.) 

“ Mr. T. P. CoLvier. 

** You think the wish of the public is for the legitimate and regular drama, 
then ?—I think it is,—at the same time, that depends entirely on what you 
mean by legitimate and regular drama. I call the regular drama, any drama 
which has good dialogue, good characters, and good morals; I make the word 
‘ legitimate,’ as applied to the drama, depend on the nature of the plot, 
characters, and dialogue.’ 

* You do not think a harlequinade is part of the legitimate drama ?—I think 
not, though it may be presented at a legitimate theatre; but when I speak of 
legitimate drama, I do not mean legitimate in point of antiquity, for then the 
grossest absurdities may be brought in. I do not think legitimate drama depends 
on any number of acts.” —(p. 28.) 

“ Mr. Dunn. 

“* Are all your representations at Drury Lane confined to what you conceive 
to be the legitimate drama?—No; we perform farce and spectacle, and panto- 
mime.”’—(p. 73.) 

“* Mr. Morris. 

*« By the regular drama, you mean tragedy and comedy, in five acts ?—Yes.” 
(p. 158.) 

“ Mr. JERROLD. 

* How do you describe the legitimate drama?—I describe the legitimate 
drama to be where the interest of the piece is mental ; where the situation of the 
piece is rather mental than physical. A melo-drama is a piece with what are 
called a great many telling situations ; I would call that a melo-drama; I would 
not call a piece like the Hunchback a melo-drama, because the interest of the 
piece is of a mental order.” 

“ A piece rather addressed to the ear than to the eye ?—Certainly.’’—(p. 158.) 

“ Mr. Poo.e. 

“ Do you consider that it is possible to give any definition of the regular 
drama, which shall be exactly binding in law?—No; except by negative. I 
could tell you what the regular drama is not; but it would be very difficult to 
define it positively.” 

*« Did you ever see it defined ?—1 never did.” 

** It would be very difficult to give that definition to the regular drama which 
should be legally binding ?—No ; it would not be difficult if you were to take up 
the point now, to say what should be the legitimate drama; but it is a hard thing 
to say what is legitimate drama at present.” 

** How would you define it?—I would say that comedy and tragedy, without 
any musical accompaniment, would be regular drama.’’—(p. 193.) 
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“ Mr. PEAKE. 

“ Why have you not attempted the regular drama more ?—From the great 
difficulty.” 

“ What is the difficulty that you refer to?—I think the making a five act 
comedy a very difficult achievement.” —(p. 193.) 

* Mr. MacrEapy. 

“ How would you define the legitimate drama?—I know no other way than 
by taking what has been considered as the rule hitherto—by appropriating the 
five act plays as belonging to the large theatres.”-—(p. 134.) 

“ Mr. BRAHAM. 

“ You are not the proprietor of any theatre ?—Thank God! I am not.”’— 
(p. 92.) 

The great and hopeless anxiety of the committee to under- 
stand what was really meant by the legitimate drama, is suf- 
ficiently apparent. It is the burden of their song. It breaks 
out upon poor Mr. Mash, the comptroller of His Majesty’s 
household,—and upon Mr. Beazley, the architect of plays and 
playhouses ;—it puzzles Mr. Poole, the author, and astounds 
Mr. Dunn, the treasurer;—Mr. Macready labours severely 
under it,—and even Captain Forbes, of the Royal Navy, and of 
Covent Garden Theatre, is not allowed to steer out of its 
soundings. It is the starling of this Hotspur-Committee to 
every poor prisoned witness, “ and in his ear holloas out 
** nothing” but legitimate drama! The other topics touched 
upon by the committee are the sizes of the theatres—the 
success of the Mysore lions—the prices of farces and melo- 
drames—the receipts of the treasuries—the value of the Hunch- 
back —vested rights —Colman’s John Bull—Mr. Mash’s 
annuity—the master of the revels—and Mr. Lowdham’s bills of 
costs. The following are a few of the pretty shells picked 
up by us on this great shore of Dramatic truth. They 
may not preserve all their original brightness, by being 
taken from the particular spot in which they glistened ; but 
still— 

** Pleased they remember their august abodes, 
** And murmur, as the ocean murmurs there !” 


“ To Mr. ARNOLD. 

“ Suppose Shakspeare was alive at this moment, and went to see Hamlet, 
or Julius Cesar, or Coriolanus, acted at the Haymarket, or at Drury Lane, or 
Covent Garden, which do you think Shakspeare would prefer ?—Drury Lane or 
Covent Garden, no doubt.”—(p. 57.) 

“ To Mr. Cotman. 

** Do you suppose that those plays of your’s (which were so pleasing to the 

public, and are still acted with great success, from which you have not the power 
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of erasing those small oaths) have done much mischief to the morals of the 
town ?—They have certainly done no good, and I am sorry I inserted the oaths. 


As a moral man, one gets a little wiser, as one goes on, and I should be very 
happy to relieve my mind from the recollection of having written those oaths.” 

“ Do you mean to say you regret being the author of ‘ John Bull ?’—No, that 
is a different thing. 1 might not be sorry to have made a good pudding, but if 
there are any bad plums in it, I should be glad to have them out.”—(p. 60.) 


“ To Mr. Dunn. 
** Did the lions draw money ?—The lions certainly paid their expenses !’’— 
(p. 75.) 
“ To Mr. Bart ey. 
“ One has very often heard expressions, commonly called oaths, such as 
‘damn it,’ I suppose they were not sanctioned by the licenser? — Certainly 


not.”’—(p. 180.) 
“ To Mr. Morton. 


** Do you happen to know how old Mrs. Siddons was when she died ?--I do 
not.’’—(p. 221.) 

“ To Mr. Cottier. 

** You think, upon the whole, the licensing system, so far as it goes, is advan- 
tageous?—Yes, and I think, taken as a whole, from 1737 to the present time, 
it has been fairly exercised.”"—(p. 30.) 

“ To Captain Forses. 

** Tt does not come under the denomination of a house of ill fame ?—It does 
not,—and if it had any such appellation attached to it, it would have been re- 
moved,” 

“ Are neither of the proprietors of the large theatres owners of houses of that 
description ?—I do not know. In Covent Garden theatre we are not; we are as 
ready to answer to our characters as any men.”’—(p. 115.) 

“ To Mr. Morton. 

* Do you think, generally, the censorship of the licenser is any obstacle to the 
well-being of the stage ?—I think it is highly essential to the well-being of the 
stage that such an officer should be appointed.” —(p. 145). 

“ To Mr. JERROLD. 

** Do you know any instance?—Yes—one at Drury Lane. I had a piece, 
called the ‘ Bride of Ludgate,’ in which Charles the Second figured as the hero, 
and he was disguised as a priest, come to marry a young couple. Mr. Colman 
said he thought, in the present situation of the bishops, he ought not to come as a 
priest, but I must make him a proctor. I sacrificed the worth of something, which 
was perhaps very worthless—but I was obliged to submit to that alteration, which 
I thought very capricious and absurd.””—(p. 161.) 


But enough! These confused witnesses—these dramatic 
dark lanterns—are constrained to try to illumine any object 
or spot to which they are turned by their conductors—the new 
police of the theatres. Mrs. Brulgruddery (in the Censor’s 
** pleasant but wrong” comedy of John Bull), when her husband 
returns from a visit to the Big House, if we remember rightly, 
immediately and anxiously inquires ‘* what they asked him ?” 
Dennis could not be more mysterious in his reply, than would 
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be any given witness to his own Mrs. Brulgruddery, on his 
return from his visit to Mr. Bulwer’s ‘* Big House.” 

The Report, which, compared with the evidence, is something 
like Falstaff’s half-penny worth of bread to the immeasurable 
allowance of sack, is contained in three widely printed pages. 
It is very positive, although, as we have said, it puzzles us 
exceedingly, to imagine how the gentlemen of the committee 
could keep the natural ruby of their cheeks, and be so very 
unanimous! We are irresistibly reminded of the scene in the 
** Critic,” in which strong resolutions are as suddenly and 
divertingly determined upon. And we are as irresistibly im- 
pelled te call our reader’s attention to it. 


“ Letcester. There spoke old England’s genius ! 
“ Then, are we all resolved ? 


st Ail. We are; all resolved! 

“ LeIcesTER. ‘To conquer—or be free? 

* Ail. To conquer—or be free! 

“ Leicester. All? 

“ All. All! 

“ DANGLE. Nem. Con.—Egad ! 

“ Purr. Oh yes—when they do agree upon the stage, their unanimity 


is wonderful !” 

It is quite clear, from the effect upon the committee, that the 
stage is your only Mr. Harmony. 

This luminous report, composed in the first style of the 
«¢ Last Days of Pompeii,” after finding a considerable decline, 
both in the literature of the stage, and the taste of the public 
for theatrical performances, te be generally admitted; attributes 
such decline to the late dinners, the royal absences, and the 
religious sects. It then recommends the Lord Chamberlain 
being made Lord Chief Justice of the Drama’s King’s Bench, 
with absolute power, to the extent of twenty miles round London, 
and with no other judges to sit in Banco. And, as the committee 
admit an inability to define, by clear and legal distinctions, 
what constitutes the legitimate drama, they recommend that all 
licensed theatres should be permitted to play i¢. The committee 
also state that they believe the number of theatres licensed, 
although they might be better placed, are sufficient for the 
public service ; but they think that if any parish wants a new 
playhouse, the Chamberlain should be bound to license one 
at the requisition of the majority of the parishioners. At 
the same time the reporters are of opinion that the great 
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lord-licenser should have the discretionary power of putting an 
instantaneous extinguisher, if necessary, upon the candle he was 
compelled to light. They also recommend that he should be 
authorised to put out any other lamp, mould, or rushlight, 
which he has not himself ignited. The Censorship (the greatest 
abuse encrusting the drama) is supported with an abatement of 
fees. The two great theatres, with an acknowledgment of 
vested rights, are pitied and put aside. The case of authors 
is favourably considered, and indeed, through the strenuous 
exertions of some of the sufferers and their patrons, justice 
has, since the date of this report, been ‘* by wearisome pe- 
“« tition and slow leave” ceded tothem. The report then winds 
up with a flourish of trumpets, the exception, however, being, 
that it is “ exit,” instead of ** enter Tom Thumb !” 

But to quit this tinsel court of inquisition, let us come to 
that which has been the main object of our present article, viz. 
the state of the dramatic law as it at present, in all its defor- 
mity, exists, and to the amendments which we conscientiously 
think might safely be grafted upon it. The Act of the 10th of 
George IT., c. 28, is the first Act to which we need refer, as 
in it the powers of the Chamberlain are first recognised. He is 
thereby enabled to license theatres in Westminster, or in such 
places as are honoured by His Majesty’s residence. Penalties 
are consequent upon actors performing without the king’s letters 
patent, or the chamberlain’s licence. A prohibitory power (and 
we entreat our reader’s attention to this provision of the Act), 
a prohibitory power is given to the Lord Chamberlain by this 
Act over all theatrical performances ; and fourteen days, at 
least, before a piece is played, it is enjoined that such piece shall 
be submitted to the Lord Chamberlain—no licenser, no fee, 
is hinted at. There is an Act, 25 George II., c. 36, giving to 
the magistrates permission to grant licences for music and dan- 
cing only—and it is under this Act that the Victoria theatre, 
the Surrey theatre, Sadler's Wells theatre, and other houses 
in the suburbs, inflict upon the public acts of a more serious 
nature, viz. the acts of the hazily defined legitimate drama. 
The Act of 28 George III., c. 30, gives to district magistrates 
a power to grant licences for the drama at any place not 
within twenty miles of London, for any period not exceeding 
sixty days. This is a brief summary of the laws in force re- 
garding the drama. It will be seen that out of Westminster, and 
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within twenty miles of London, the chamberlain’s power is a dead 
letter; he can neither sanction nor prohibit dramatic perfor- 
mances. Under a magistrate’s licence, therefore, the opening of 
a theatre for music and dancing is accomplished ; and the esta- 
blishment asa licensed place of public amusement being effected, 
it is not very easy to detect or repulse the border and covert 
attacks made, through music and dancing, upon the debateable 
land of the legitimate drama. The laws as regard the theatres are 
comprehensible enough (though weak) provided it were the wish, 
or the interest of any party, to encourage their object and powers: 
the practice, however, with respect to the theatres, has been 


to confound, oppose, and negative them. 


The two great 


theatres, as they are termed, have for years rested in haughty 
dignity upon patent rights, which are not worth a sheet of 
waste paper. The Minor theatres in Westminster, licensed to 
perform burlettas, perform the regular drama. The theatres in 
the suburbs, authorised for the purpose of music and dancing, 
indulge in Shakspeare and “ Poll and my partner Joe.” And 
the Lord Chamberlain himself, who under the Act has the 
power, and this power only, of prohibiting a piece, unless it is 
sent fourteen days before the performance, and is then found to 
be fit for the stage, appoints an examiner of plays, who takes an 
oath and a fee; and, who for the sake of an unauthorised profit, 
does that by licence which his patron is only empowered to effect 


by prohibition, 


On this latter point, the licensing system (a 


system destined to be equally the subject of abuse in playhouses, 
as in publichouses), we intend to be more particular; but 
we must first append to these oui observations upon the real state 
of the laws the suggestions which we promised to throw out 
for their amendment.—We cannot part with that interesting 
object, the licenser, very easily; but as the office has for 
several years afforded a sort of Punch performance—and as we 
are enabled to illustrate the movements of the amusing puppet 


by some of his own “ properties,” 


5 


we shall dismiss what further 


we have to say on the subject of the dramatic law, before we 
come “ to the foolish and fading” officer with whom we shall 
conclude our present entertainment. 

Complete reformation was never, like love, “ ripe, and at 


*¢ once consummate 


in the bud.” 


Improvements, we are 


aware, to be valuable, must go step by step, and gather the 


low fruits of experience in their progress. Coleridge has beau- 
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tifully and wisely said, * To most men experience is like the 
“ stern-lights of a ship, which illumine only the track it has 
“* passed ;” but wise reform makes Experience bring her lights 
to the bow, ‘ and marshal us the way that we are going.” If 
we dared to leap to the state in which we should wish to be, we 
would at once cancel every statute which encumbers the drama 
with help, and would leave, with utter confidence, the good 
governance cf Theatres, the orderly proprieties of Actors, and 
the sensible decencies of stage literature, to that wisest, truest, 
and safest of licensers—an educated people. This taking of the 
drama out of its statutory manacles must not, however, at once 
be expected ;—and as we therefore cannot look to have battered 
and decaying acts pulled down without having a new law 
edifice erected in their place, we will not speculate upon 
the way in which the vacant ground might be cultivated, 
and how rich a harvest might be got in, but will send in 
outlines of a plan for the new building, having regard to its 
compactness, simplicity, and usefulness, in preference to its 
antiquated dignity and oppressive magnitude. 

The necessity of a statutory controul over theatres and 
dramatic performances, being compulsorily yielded, we would 
say that the licensing of, or rather the prohibition against, 
theatres, should be confided to the Lord Chamberlain (though 
we could wish that his office were not dependent upon every 
ministerial fluctuation)—that the size and solidity of buildings 
for public amusement should be under regulation — that 
the increase or suppression of such theatres should not be 
above the influence of the district inhabitants—and_ that 
the power of the justices in licensing for music and dancing, 
be, like most of their convictions, quashed. We would 
wish to be understood as entertaining the opinion and the 
desire that the power of the Chamberlain should sympathise 
with, and be affected by, the requisitions and necessities 
of the people. If the prohibitory power in the Lord Cham- 
berlain be maintained, there is no reason for the annual 
renewal of licences, which is but a paltry mode of extorting 
fees through the “ madness of many for the gain of a few.” 
It would, we think, not be well, though it appears that 
the drama must be driven in a curb, instead of being suf- 
fered to go casy in a snaffle (to use one of the metaphors 
at Astley’s), that the performances of the theatres should 
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be classified and limited. We have already shown how immu- 
table is the opinion as to what constitutes the legitimate drama ; 
and although in France, where power is tyrannical, instead of 
wise and merciful, the system of classification works well—yet, 
in England, litigation, on the subject of infringement, would 
Open its gates, “ on golden,” though not on harmonious 
*¢ hinges turning ;” and make all managers, like Mrs. Trulliber’s 
true Christians, not fight with, but take the law of, each other. 
In short, we are for as little controul on the part of the powers 
that be (convinced as we are that the moral power is of triple 
strength over the drama), as can be insisted upon; and the 
Lord Chamberlain will do well to remember, that the police is 
never so potent and influential as when it goes in plain clothes, 
and, as one of its own body, mingles with, and leads, rather 
than forces, the well-doing of the public. We perhaps have, 
in the earlier part of this article, like Hamlet’s mother, 
** protested too much,” as to suggestions for the amend- 
ment of the dramatic laws—because we find that the main- 
spring of our movements being liberty and not licence — 
and liberty in its enlarged and not vitiated sense—we have but 
to advocate the generous, simple, and intellectual use of con- 
ceded power. 

Come we now to the Licenser of dramatic literature, an 
officer begot by patronage out of laziness,—claiming the rewards 
of his mal-office from custom, when the powers of his noble 
master are defined by statute, which, of course, supersedes cus- 
tom. The following is a copy of the announcement of the 
present Licenser’s appointment to office :—At the date of this 
circular from Mr. Mash, the residence of the appointee was 
** within the Rules” (as the phrase runs), and he thenceforth 
appears to have looked with the eye of the Marshal at every 
MS. drama to guard against the Author breaking bounds. 


“ Lord Chamberlain’s Office, 9th of February, 1824. 

Sir,—I am commanded by the Lord Chamberlain to acquaint you that 
George Colman, Esq., of 5, Melina Place, is appointed Examiner of Plays, and 
that all entertainments of the Stage are to be forwarded to that gentleman for the 
Licence of the Lord Chamberlain, at least fourteen days before they are intended 
to be performed, according to the Act of the 10th of Geo. IT. cap. 28. 

“ I am, 
‘ Sir, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 

r. B, MASH. 
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The Licenser of plays is the sole standing abomination of 
the most degraded days of mingled court and _ theatrical 
oppression :—like the one rude gibbet in Yorkshire, it is a 
record of the barbarism of the period which suggested and 
tolerated it, rather than a warning against crime, and an aider of 
morality. It is a libel upon the age to think that the loyalty, 
the virtue, and decency of the well-informed and rational 
people of this country, may not be trusted to cast a safe 
and intelligent censorship over dramatic amusements. It has 
been most sensibly observed by an acute writer, now dead, 
“ that the world is wiser than any one man in it ;” and upon the 
principle thus expressed, we should say it could not be a 
question, that the great general licenser would be superior to 
the individual one. 

But if the Licensing system must be continued in force ;— 
if this overpowering blockade of morality and loyalty must be 
severely maintained ;—let us qualify the precious tyranny as 
well as we may. In the place of one officer, let the command 
be given to more than one man. In short, let the censorship, 
as was lately the case with the great seals of the chancellorship, 
be put in commission—that we may have the best check we 
can obtain, over the prejudice and obstinacy of any careless, 
aged, or infatuated individual. 

Folly begets folly. The office of licenser of plays being 
in itself what Mathews in his Frenchman used to call “ full of 
*¢ ridiculousnesses,” it follows, of course, that the lamentable 
individual who has to put on the motley, must needs partake 
of his office, and show nonsense, bigotry, and tyranny, in 
all their bravery. The Bramins—the dramatic Bramins— 
the mystic priests of the temple, who sway the processions, and 
regulate theatrical destinies, are tyrannical and few; but the 
victims sacrificed under the great moral wheels of the Jugger- 
naut-office of licenser, have been manifold, and cruelly mutilated. 
The officers have shown themselves through their measures. A 
Mr. Larpent laid down the chart by which Mr. Colman has 
steered. A comedy called the ** Faro Table,” the production 
of Tobin, the compositor, from every other dramatic poet's font, 
of the * Honey Moon,” after it had been rehearsed and an- 
nounced for performance, was understood to be suppressed, on 
account of the satiric light it threw upon the titled profligacy of 
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gaming; and it is well known that Mr. Hook’s farce of 
** Killing no Murder,” had a very difficult birth, in con- 
sequence of a pungent and pleasant satire being reflected 
through it, upon the errors and rhapsodies of Methodism. 
In this latter case, the dramatic licenser happened himself 
to be a Methodist. It is also capable of proof, that a farce, 
after having been some time in rehearsal at Covent Garden 
Theatre, under the title of the ** Two Farmers,” was 
suppressed by the officious and official Mr. Larpent, because it 
attempted to draw a line between monopoly and honest deal- 
ing. ‘This exposure of the wide influences of the drama to 
individual prejudice and tyranny, existed in the days of our 
Wesleyan or Whitfieldian Larpent. The petty inroads made 
upon what George Colman’s Dr. Pangloss calls ‘ words, 
*“* phrases, and grammar,” by this same George Colman’s black 
shadow on the stage, in the shape of a licenser, were reserved 
to be made by the latest holder of the place of lawless law- 
giver ; and are proofs of how much the judgment degenerates 
in one who dares to uphold a withered and withering custom. 

The present licenser has been, like Duncan, so great in his 
high office, that it seems almost disloyal in us to question his 
supremacy. He has, however, out-Larpented Larpent ; he 
has been, as Shakspeare says, “ at a great feast of languages, 
‘* and stolen all the scraps."—** Because he is virtuous, there 
“* must be no more cakes and ale ;—Aye, and ginger must be 
* hot in the mouth too!” 

It has fallen to our lot to be let into the mystery of the pre- 
sent Licenser’s mode of dictating his no-law—and we cannot 
withhold from our readers a few specimens of his rapacious 
hunger after decorum and exact loyalty. His moral battery is 
so heavily charged, that it is dangerous to approach it, as the 
most innocent person may unconsciously receive a shock, from 
which he will not find it very easy to recover. “ In the pre- 
** sent state of the bishops,” to use Mr. Jerrold’s report of the 
licenser’s nicety, every church word becomes dangerous. An- 
gels therefore, dare not show their wings—Heaven must not 
be appealed to—Hell is beneath notice. Every word that 
can, by a prurient turn of the mind, be construed to be im- 
proper, is declared to be improper; and to use a nautical 
phrase, in reply to our dramatic captain, we must respond 
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“‘ improper it is, Sir!” Acres and George Colman, have now 
declared ex cathedré, that ** damns have had their day,” 
an oath must be allowed upon no occasion whatever, except- 
ing when taken by the licenser on entering office. 

We have pages of his protestations against profanity on the 
English stage,—but we must confine ourselves to a few illu- 
strations. We will commence with the following circular 
remonstrance, addressed, in 1826, to managers generally. 


“CIRCULAR. 
“14th November, 1826. Brompton Square. 

“ S1r,—I am directed by the Lord Chamberlain to remark to you, and other 
managers of all the theatres under his control, within the city and liberties 
of Westminster, that upon various occasions besides upon benefit nights, at 
most of the theatres above mentioned, certain songs, duets, and other produc- 
tions, have been of late interpolated, and made part of the evening’s entertain- 
ments, without the licence for such performances which is there required. 

“I am also directed to refer you to the Act of Parliament which declares, 
that such unlicensed performances render you liable to heavy fines, and to the 
forfeiture of the grant by which you open your theatre. 

“I am further instructed to apprize you, that, if the present intimation be dis- 
regarded in the aforesaid theatres, it will occasion a recourse to measures 
which the Lord Chamberlain has hitherto forborne to adopt. 

“Finally, I am desired to state, that all, or any part of, vocal music, recita- 
tions, and dialogues, which may have been sung, repeated, printed, or have ob- 
tained publicity, in other places*, are still new to the aforesaid theatres, on their 
first introduction there ; and, when so introduced, must be previously licensed, 
like other such novelties, by the Lord Chamberlain. 

‘** T have the honour to be, 
* Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“G. COLMAN.” 


* By “other places ” are meant places out of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
jurisdiction ;—and most licences granted by him, for performances in other 
places within it (as in Bath, York, &c.), are not sufficient for those theatres in 
Westminster, and its liberties, which are not empowered to act the whole range 
of the Drama. Theatres limited in the nature of their entertainments (as The 
English Opera-Honse, and the Adelphi and Olympic Theatres) must of course 
abide by the restrictive specifications contained in their annual licence. 

“Gg. Cc” 

We shall now proceed to go into “ minutes of evidence,” — 
to expose “ the delicate investigation” of the works of dramatic 
authors, and of the indelicate inferences resulting from such 
investigation—indelicate, blasphemous, and immoral inferen- 
ces. Never was there so powerful an illustration of the well- 


known aphorism of Dean Swift, that “ a nice man is a man of 
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“© nasty ideas !”—And in the first place, as to the French 
Theatre :— 
“ 28th January, 1830. Brompton Square. 

“ My pear Sir,—As this is the commencement of your French season, you 
will much oblige me by impressing, as strongly as you can, upon the minds of 
Messieurs les Directeurs, that they are constantly to omit, in their representations, 
all oaths, and all appeals to Heaven and the Deity. 1 beg that they may consider 
this as a general rule ; for it would be almost endless to make erasements in every 
French drama transmitted to me, of ‘ Dieu, Bon Dieu, Grand Dieu, Ciel, Cieux !” 
&c. &c. &c. With Paradise and the Angels, let me also observe, en passant, the 
French dramatists stand upon no ceremony. 

“ His Majesty’s Lord Chamberlain will sanction no profane or immoral ex- 
pressions, in any language, upon the stage of theatres under his Grace’s control ; 
and it is my duty to desire that the above-mentioned general rule may be par- 
ticularly observed. 

* All liberal latitude is given by the Lord Chamberlain; but it is absurd and 
unjust to expect that foreign actors in England, should be exempt from those 
Acts of Parliament to which our native performers are amenable. 

““ Be kind enough, my dear Sir, to communicate the contents of this note to 
the gentlemen who have the direction of the French performances at the English 
opera house; and believe me always, 

“ Very truly your’s, 
“G, COLMAN.” 

This general order seems to have arisen from a natural and 
national laxity, as to blasphemy, in the French company. 
Previous communications had passed between the censor and 
the censured, which show how deeply called for was a strong 
remonstrance from the English monitor to the French dramatic 


culprits. 
“ 6th January, 1829. Brompton Square. 

“* My bEAR Sir,—I herein enumerate (to the best of my recollection) all 
such words and passages as are to be omitted in the representation of the 
French dramas :— 

“1. The sacred name of God. 

“« 2. All allusions to, or quotations from, the Holy Scriptures. 

“ 3. All cursing and swearing. 

“4, All mention of Heaven, and its Angels.—This will, of course, do away 
with (among other expressions) the continually recurring ‘ Mon Dieu! Grand 
* Dieu! Ciel! Cieux! Mon Ange! C'est un Ange! &c. &c. 

“* Let me beg you to impress these directions strongly upon the minds of the 
performer and the stage-manager, that they may be strictly observed in every 
piece they perform, 

** Tam, my dear Sir, 
** Very truly your's, 
“ G. COLMAN.” 


** 16éme Janvier, 1825. Brompton Square. 
“ Monsteun,—J'ai le plaisir de vous expédicr la license de ‘ Frontin Mari- 
Gargon.’ <A la représentation de cette piéce on doit oter les mots d’ ‘Adam’ et de 
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* Paradis’ (voyez pages 5 et 16): et je ne saurais trop vous prier de rappeler les 
instructions générales que j'ai déja donnés. 
* Je suis, Monsieur, 
“* Votre trés-humble Serviteur, 


“« G. COLMAN.” 

“ P.S.—La License de “ Les Fréres a l’ Epreuve” viendra Lundi matin, au 
/ plus tard. 
The French company, we fear, will not “ reform it alto- 
‘“* gether,” as the words protested against by our venerable 
moralist are “* native, and to their manner born !”—The 
English people are not strong swearers. They do not dram 
with oaths.—They are but, to their true praise be it spoken, 
a negus-sort of swearers ;—it is blasphemy-and-water. We 
are here speaking of the anti-brute portion of the people of 
each country; for in the lowest orders there is no difference 
in the habitual intensity of profanity. 

The Censor’s anxiety for preserving the dramatic “ well 
| “‘ of English undefiled” will be fully exemplified in the fol- 


lowing rich and rigid admonitions :-— 


+5 (Alen Nate LEM Bp 


“ MystTIFICcATION,—Musical Drama. 

“ In the first scene, second act, of this drama, there occurs :—‘I take you 
Mynheer Dulip,—I give you title of Count de Dulipviile.’ It would do away with 
any apparent intention of personal satire, if this termination were anything but 
‘ ville’ An eminent architect has lately been honoured with the same addition 
to his name by His Majesty. 

“ In the same act (second scene), are the expressions, ‘ Lord, what a fool I 
be ;’ ‘ Lord, how gay he was;’ ‘ Lord, bless you ;’ ‘ Lord, what did they call it :’ 
* Lord, bless you,’ (again.) 

“ Invoking the Almighty, in all those instances should be omitted. _ It is true 
that they are common colloquial phrases; but not the less profane on that 


account, when duly considered. 
“ G. C. 18th September, 1826." 


“ Please to omit the following underlined words in representing the Opera 

called, ‘ Not for me,’ &c. 
j « -—_—* Damme if I do.’ 

“ © As you please; only don’t swear ; all holy and profane words are prohibited, 
even on the stage, now-a-days.’ 

“© *€ Vivid. The Heavens forbid !’ 

“ ¢ Vivid. damn it, if I ain’t stammering.’ 

“* Mem. Miss Virulent exclaims occasionally, ‘ Merciful Powers!’ which ex- 
pression, if it do not mean something palpably different from the Powers of God 
and Heaven, ought to be omitted. 





“ G. COLMAN, 
* 20th June, 1828." 
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* In the song called ‘ Donkey Races,’ to be introduced in the farce called 
‘Before Breakfast,’ it is requested that the following words, which are underlined, 
may be omitted :— 

a ‘ I have no idea whatever that the lower orders should have any of those 








meetings.’ ‘ What can the common folks want with relaxation? If they 
want air, can't they walk about quietly ?’—‘ Yes; or if they want exercise, isn’t 
there the tread- mill for ’em ?? 


“ G. COLMAN, 
** 29th dugust, 1826.” 


The above are delectable Colmanisms—or Montroseisms— 
or whatever they may be called by virtue of their office. But 
perhaps they are surpassed by the following elaborate workings 
out of the system. Is it to be wondered at that the culprit 
should laugh when, familiar with the last sentence of the 
appointed judge, he sees him put on the black cap and the 
moral visage, preparatory to the condemnation, the admonition, 
and the Old Bailey dinner !— 

“* Please to omit the following underlined words in the representation of the 
two dramas, entitled ‘ He Lies like Truth,’ and ‘ Courting by Proxy.’ 

“ He Lies Like Truru. 
‘ Does your father suppose that a young man of fashion, living upon 
town, can avoid lying occasionally ?’ 

“ Rattve. ‘ By Heavens! this is the most consummate impudence!’— 

- ‘ Thank Heaven! now I breathe again.’ 


“ 








* CouRTING BY Proxy. 


* Act i. 
‘in person a perfect angel, in manners a very goddess.’ 





** ScENE 1. 





“ Ditto. ‘ Say she does not turn out an angel of the seventh heaven !’ 
“ Scene 2. ——‘ that indeed was Paradise !’ 
“ Ditto. ——‘ deformed and transformed enough, Heaven knows.’ 





“ ScENE 3. ‘I shall have to wait on you—Oh Lord !—but I hope you 
won’t want your shoes,’ &c. &c. 














“ SCENE 4. ‘ Those blushes—By Heavens, she knows him.’ 

“ Ditto. ——‘ Marriage—Good Heavens ! Gayton married!’ 

“ Ditto. ——*‘ Let him hear his sentence from your angel lips.’ 

“ Ditto. ——-‘ But now for this angel, the goddess—’ 

“ Ditto. * Yes, Ma’am ;—a precious angel! very like a goddess,’ &c. 

“* Ditto. ——‘ Why, damme, the old hag ’s making love to me.’ 

“ Ditto. ‘Is n’t she an angel ??—*‘ Yes, one of the fallen ones.’ 

* Act Hf. 

“ SceNE 2. ——‘ How could Tom slight such an angel? By Heaven! were 
it not,’ &c. 

“ Ditto. ‘ Good Heavens! this will expose everything.’ 


“ Ditto. waned He's a lying puppy, and you are an Angel of Light.’ 
“ ScENE 4. (in last verse of Muggeridge’s song) ‘ Oh Lord !’ 

“ Scene 5. ‘ She’s an Angel of Light ! 

“ ScENE 6, ——‘ Heaven knows, that heart is too tender,’ &c. 
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“ SCENE LAST. -——‘ By Heavens! I will reward your constant truth.’— 

“ Mem.—The mention of Mec Adam, Byron, Willis, and Munro, in this 
piece, were much better omitted ;—to say the least, it is very bad taste to introduce 
upon the stage the names of persons living, or very recently dead. 

« G. COLMAN.” 


My 
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** Omissions requested to be made in the Farce of ‘ The Bashful Man.’ 
“ Act I. Scene l. ‘While you, and the rest of the congregation, generally 
look at everything but your prayer book.’ 
' “ Scene 5. * I fagg’d damn’d hard at College.’ 
“ Scene 6. ——‘ That damn'd Xenophon.’ 
Act II. Scene 2. ——‘ But I shall think of that damn’d Xenophon.’ 
“ Ditto. ——‘ Have n't I borne the mark of Cain upon my forehead ?’ 
“ Ditto, ——‘ Ain't I suffering the torments of a goblin damn’d ?’ 
** Ditto. —-—‘ Go down in the diving Bell,—call on the Chancellor.’ 
** Ditto. ———‘ When it attacks one’s thighs and cheeks,’ &c. 
“ (Mem. The mention of “ thighs” has occurred two or three times before in 
this piece, and had better be entirely omitted.) 
“ Please to omit the words which have a line drawn under them. 
“ G. COLMAN. 
“ Ist September, 1824.” 








‘ 


“ 8th August, 1825. Brompton Square. 

“ Sirn,—Have the goodness to attend to the subsequent directions, which 

refer to the forthcoming opera, entitled, ‘ Nadir-Shah.’ 
“ T am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
“ G. COLMAN.” 

“ Act I. Scene 2. Calpigi, ‘ All the fatigues, cares, and tediousness of 
royalty.’ Omit the words, ‘ and tediousness.’ 

“ Act I. Scene 4. In this scene, it is requested that the prayers, offered so 
frequently, and so directly, to Heaven, should be addressed to Brama ; and that 
Brama’s name, as often as possible, be substituted for the word Heaven. 

*<¢é. & 

“ Please to omit the following underlined words in the representation of the 
musical entertainment, called ‘ What’s in a name ?’ 

“ Act I, Scene 1. ————‘ Coming, damme, I call that going.’ 

“ Ditto. (In the speaking part of Finish’s song), ‘Pike, dam me 
you’re a shark.’ 

“ Ditto. ———— ‘ That damned apothecary, who has just set up next door’, &c. 

“ Scene 2. ——— ‘But Lord, Madam, if you had seen how my spark, 

; Mr. Finish,’ &c. 

« Ditto. ‘ But, Lord, Madam, I must n’t fill your head,’ &c. 

“ Ditto. -~———‘ But, Lord, Madam, I thought you had driven him,’ &c. 

** It is recommended to the manager, or the author, to alter a trait or two in 
the character of Captain Rakeall, who, at the same time that he is represented 
to be a man of fashion and a captain in the army, is delineated as almost a 
swindler, and quite a coward. This is casting an unjust imputation upon a 
large class of men in the upper ranks of society, and also upon a highly honour- 
able profession.—See Captain Rakeall’s character in Ist Scene of Act I., and last 
Scene of Act II. 











“ G, COLMAN. 
“ 16th June, 1829.” 
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What can surpass that loyalty, that purity, which can so 
tenderly recommend the “ ¢ediowsness” being divested from 
royalty, and at the same time advise, that in an Eastern piece 
(Nadir-Shah) the prayers to Heaven should be transferred to 
Brama, in order to accommodate themselves to the ignorance 
of an English audience. 

Of course the licenser of plays has looked to his own inter- 
est, as well as the interests of the public; we therefore, in the 
year 1826, stumble upon a two-guinea licence of a lecture on 
astronomy, ‘* as containing nothing immoral or otherwise im- 
‘* proper ;” and in the year 1829, we also see him casting his 
similarly priced sanction over an oratorio, intituled “ Joseph and 
*« his Brethren,” as containing nothing immoral, or improper for 
“ the stage entertainments which are appropriate to Lent.” 
We do not refer to the controversy which arose between the 
Adelphi Mr. Hawes, and the Brompton Mr. Colman, re- 
specting the licensing of an Oratorio, although all the docu- 
ments are in our possession, except to notice that the Professor 
of music performed his Oratorio, and passed through the turn- 
pike of the remonstrance of the professor of licensing, and 
successfully resisted paying the two-guinea toll. 

The Licenser is a particular man, as by this time our 
readers will have surmised. It may be, by some venerable 
persons, remembered that Mr. Bartley gave, several years 
back, a very severe lecture on the stars. ‘This was an oppor- 
tunity which an acute censor was not likely to let pass by 
without comment. He “ improved” it therefore (to use a 
Methodist phrase) by a two guinea licence, a copy of which 


we cannot resist submitting to our readers. 
“© 25th January, 1826. 

“ It having been represented to me, by the Examiner of all Entertainments 
and Exhibitions produced upon the Stage, that a manuscript entitled, ‘‘ Ourano- 
* logia,” being a Lecture on Astronomy, in three parts, does not contain in it 
anything immoral, or otherwise improper, I, the Lord Chamberlain of His 
Majesty’s Household, do, by virtue of my office, and in pursuance of the Act of 
Parliament in that case provided, allow the said lecture to be spoken at your 
theatre, without any variation whatsoever, unless such variation be likewise 
approved of by me in due form. 

“ MONTROSE.” 

The licence however, like the spider's web, will take in 
every sort of dramatic fly. An Oratorio, not a very suspicious 
kind of “* Dramatic Entertainment,"—must not escape the 


eye of the supervisor—and we therefore give a copy of a 
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licence of one,—as secretaries of institutions exhibit a dried 
bug, or a preserved caterpillar.—by way of a specimen of a 
curious genus. 


* 5th March, 1829. 


“« It having been represented to me, by the Examiner of All Theatrical Enter- 
tainments, that a printed book, entitled ‘ Joseph and his brethren,’ being an 
English translation of Mehul’s celebrated Oratorio, does not contain in it 
anything immoral, or otherwise improper for the stage entertainments which are 
appropriated to Lent, I, the Lord Chamberlain of His Majesty's Household, 
do, by virtue of my office, and in pursuance of the Act of Parliament in that 
case provided, allow the said printed book to be performed at your theatre, 
without any variation in the words whatsoever, unless such variation be likewise 
approved of by me in due form. 

“ MONTROSE.” 


It were curious to speculate en what suggested the selection 
of an old irregular Dramatist to be a modern moral Judge. 
Mr. Colman, however, who has known the value of a damn, 
before it was more profitable to him to expurgate it, upon 
the principle of Snake forsaking the trade of slander, when 
he was paid double for telling the truth—has been chosen to 
fill the unworthy office. Bob Booty has turned Mr. Peachum. 

Jonathan Wild, of whom Fielding has given a whole-length, 
was not only a highwayman, but the betrayer of highwaymen. 
He took fees, or blood-money, for the sacrifice of his comrades ; 
and was the swiftest to peach against others, when he saw a 
chance of detection coming home to himself. Unless licensed 
by him, the examiner of Hockley in the Hole, no road-drama 
could be played, no professor of the mask could perform ! 
Sir Walter Scott in one, perhaps the best, of his Scottish 
Tales, accounts for ‘* Jem Rat's” promotion from thief to 
turnkey, upon the same invaluable principle. One would 
almost think the great novelist had been wickedly writing at 
the licenser, when he penned the following pertinent passage. 


** Then, in heaven’s name, what did you expect ?” 

“ Just the post of under-turnkey, for I understand there’s a vacancy,” said the 
prisoner; “ I wadna think of asking the lockman’s place ower his head; it wadna 
suit me sae weel as ither folk, for I never could put a beast out o’ the way, much 
less deal wi’ a man.” 

“‘ That’s something in your favour,” said the magistrate, making exactly the 
inference to which Ratcliffe was desirous to lead him, though he mantled his art 
with an affectation of oddity. ‘ But,” continued the magistrate, “ how do you 
think you can be trusted with acharge in the prison, when you have broken, with 
your own hand, half the gaols in Scotland ?” 
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* Wi’ your honour’s leave,” said Ratcliffe, “ if I kenn’d sae weel how to wan 
out mysel, it’s like I wad be a’ the better a hand to keep other folks in. 1 think they 
wad ken their business weel that held me in when I wanted to be out, or wan out 
when I wanted to hand them in.” 

“ The remark seemed to strike the magistrate, but he made no further imme- 
diate remark, only desired Ratcliffe to be removed. 

“ When this daring, and yet sly freebooter was out of hearing, the magistrate 
asked the city clerk, ‘ What he thought of the fellow’s assurance ?’ ”’ 

“ It’s not for me to say, Sir,” replied the clerk ; “ but if James Ratcliffe be in- 
clined to turn to good, there is not a ran e’er came within the ports of the burgh 
could be of sae muckle use to the good town in the thief and lock-up line of business. 
I’ll speak to Mr. Sharpitlaw about him.” 


And it is quite clear that this active legal limb has been ap- 
pealed to in “ our hero’s favour,” as Fielding invariably calls 
that other great man, Jonathan Wild; and Sharpitlaw’s spirit 
appears to have revived in our modern Jem Rat—to have 
prompted his severity and created his six-and-eightpenny mo- 


rality :—To have drilled his mind into that state in which, 
« —_____. all that law 
* As yet hath taught him, is to find a flaw.” 


We are really sick and ashamed of this prostitution of 
power, and begin to wish, as our readers must now do, to escape 
from the subject. It was our intention—but our limits put a 
veto upon that intention—to have very respectfully submitted 
Mr. Shakspeare’s plays to the supervising judgment of Mr. 
Colman; and to have thereby ascertained what advantage 
morality, poetry, and loyalty would have gained by the super- 
vision. We had selected a rare collection of illegal though 
immortal passages—but when our readers detect what havoc the 
licenser would have made of the few following instances, they 


will be able at once to exterminate Shakspeare, per Colman. 
* Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 
Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d? 
Bring’st with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell.” 


Hamlet. 
- 7 o * * . o 
“ And damn'd be he who first cries hold, enough.” 
Macbeth. 
* Swear !” 
The elder Mr. Hamlet. 
7 * * * * * * 


* An oath, an oath! Ihave an oath in Heaven!” 
Merchant of Venice. 
. * * P . “ « 


’ 


“ Or why upon this blasted heath, &c.’ 
Macbeth. 
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“ Curses not loud but deep.” 


Macbeth. 
* 7 * * . * - 


“ Out, damned spot.” 


Macbeth, (turned Licenser.) 
* * * * « * . 


“ Or that the Everlasting had not fixed, &c.”’ 
Hamlet. 
And “last, not least” in fitness for submission to the 
pruning-knife, (“ the pruning-knife?—the axe,”) of the 
licenser, there is the following sadly worded remonstrance of 


King John :— 
“ Tt is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life ; 
And, on the winking of authority, 
To understand a /Jaw,—to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty !”’— 


The words in italics must have been expunged (and in- 
deed the last extract has something of Captain Absolute’s 
rudeness in reading the libel upon Mrs. Malaprop to the old 
lady herself), and Shakspeare and the world must equally 
have been exposed toa terrific prohibition. But we have done. 
We have endeavoured to lay bare a bad system to our readers. 
For Mr. Colman, as a dramatist, and a liberal one, we have a 
sincere regard;—for Mr. Colman, as a licenser, and in our 
opinion an illiberal one, we have a bitter disregard—but in 
speaking of this gentleman, we merge the man in the office, at 
least we endeavour to do so, though he has a wilful way himself 
of merging the office in the man. At his age, and with his 
valuable experience, we can expect no healthy reformation— 
but we do look to the moral courage, youthful disinterestedness, 
and love of virtuous reform in the present Chamberlain, the 
Marquis of Conyngham, to effect the great good which it has 
been our humble attempt in these pages to advocate. 

We here conclude our remarks on theatres, on the theatrical 
laws, and on those who mal-administer them. We have (as 
we have intimated already) cutrun our limits, or we should 
be tempted to indulge in a few observations upon our 
dramatic literature,—that vast attractive power, which with its 
“* elevation or decadence,” raises or depresses the moral imagina- 
tion and power of a country. When the drama has been 
VOL. II. N° I. RR 
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mdst pure, the people have been comparatively pure with it; 
and when the drama has been debased, the debasement has 
sunk into the people, and lowered and tainted their habits and 
their feelings. At the present time, with all the anti-damning 
propensities of the licenser, the drama has fallen somewhat into 
the state in which Charles II. fostered it. We have the same 
laxity in our Actresses, with something of the same patronage 
in our Nobility, and our plays appeal to the depraved 
eye and ear, rather than allow truth and beauty, through 
inspired language “ to come mended to the heart.” Accustomed 
as we have been in our early days, to love—to adore the 
dramatic muse in all her purity—to look up to her as the 
sweet promoter of every young and right feeling—we cannot 
contemplate the prostituted, fantastic, and faded creature 
which she has in these our times become, without a sombre 
remembrance of what she was in the days of our first love !— 
Her glory, like that of Ichabod, is departed ! 
. . 2 
Crabbe has “looked upon this picture, and on this,” with 
the eye of asad, severe, but true painter; and though professing 
himself no artist, realises the painful portrait with dismal 
fidelity. 
“ But is itshe?—O! yes; the rose is dead, 
Its beauty, fragrance, freshness, glory fled : 
But yet ’tis she—the same—and not the same— 
Who to my bower an heavenly being came ; 
Who waked my soul’s first thought of real bliss, 
Whom long I sought, and now I find her—this ! 
** T cannot paint her—something I had seen 
So pale and slim, and tawdry, and unclean; 
With haggard looks, of vice and woe the prey, 
Laughing in languor, miserably gay ; 
Her face, where face appear’d, was amply spread, 
By art’s coarse pencil, with ill-chosen red : 
But still the features were the same, and strange 
My view of both—the sameness and the change, 
That fix’d me gazing and my eye enchain’d, 
Although so little of herself remain’d ; 
It is the creature whom I loved, and yet 
Is far unlike her—would I could forget 
The angel or her fall! the once adored 
Or now despised! the worshipp’d or deplored! 
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ArricLe VII. 
Inni Sacri. Del Conte T. Mamrani della Rovere. Napoli : 
1833. 
Nuove Poesie. Del Conte T. Maman della Rovere. 
Parigi: 1836. 
Del Rinnovamento della Filosofia antica Italiana. Libro 
uno. Del Conte T. Mamrant della Rovere. Parigi: 1835. 


Tur appearance of works, conceived in the spirit and 
executed with the ability which these volumes display, is well 
calculated to give fresh colour to those hopes of the moral 
regeneration of Italy, which the political changes of so many 
centuries have failed to realise, but which the lovers of beauty 
and of mankind have never ceased to entertain. We hail with 
delight every attempt to renew the ancient Italian philosophy, 
to which the world owes so many of its brightest pages and 
wisest lessons; but it is with feelings of indignation and 
sorrow that we read the author's name in that list of exiles, 
which includes the most illustrious and most national charac- 
ters of modern Italy. Are foreign types the only means by 
which the Italian, who combines reflection with patriotism, 
and the fire of genius with anxiety for the improvement of his 
country, can impart his convictions to mankind? Must the 
harp, which sings of the glories of Italy, be a harp hung 
upon the willows? And are the contemplation of the wisdom of 
past ages and the ambition of enlightening the present and future 
generations, crimes to be expiated by exile and proscription ? 
Amongst all the evil consequences of foreign oppression, none is 
more odious than that wall of separation which it erects between 
a nation and the minds most qualified to instruct and adorn 
it. In all the sufferings of banishment, there is none more 
keen than the knowledge, that thoughts and language emi- 
nently suited to benefit the land of their origin, will be less 
usefully bestowed on the stranger. At this moment 
two poets, one of the North and the other of the South— 
Adam Mickiewicz and Terenzio Mamiani, are banished 
from the countries which bore and nurtured them. ‘Their 
chief merit, and their only crime, is the national spirit 
of their writings. ‘Their works are animated by the same 
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spirit of christian poetry, the same large views of history and 
mankind, the same indignant resistance to their oppressors ; but 
they can command a wider audience than that of a few 
brother exiles scattered over the less poetic land which 
shelters them from persecution. 

Setting aside for a moment the political considerations on 
which we would willingly and indignantly enlarge, we advert 
in this place to the debasing influence exercised on society in 
Italy by the ruling governments. They are too skilful not to 
know that the firmest security of their unjust dominion is the 
moral subjection, or, more properly speaking, the moral ruin of 
the people. It is as much their policy to drive and dis- 
tort the purposes of enlightened liberalism into reckless 
violence, as to resist the overt acts of their enemies or their 
victims. Indeed, so warily have the better and more active 
minds amongst the Italians been watched by the precautions 
of the police, that every art has been employed to unfit them 
for asserting the rights of a free and educated people. The 
vices of the age are allowed to creep in, wherever they can 
enervate and subdue. The land is sown with tares; since it 
seems better to those usurpers to be the owners of a crop of 
weeds, than that others should reap a harvest of corn. In 


the language of M. Mamiani, 

** Cosi dal cor gli emunse ogni robusta 
Lena, e gli rase dal pensier profondo 
Ogni innato ardimento il basso amore 
Di sé medesmo e cieco. Invan sul labbro 
Ricorrongli d’ onor, di libertade 
I sensi generosi, e dell’ augusta 
Patria diletta il venerabil nome : 

Poco |’ alma v’ assente, e i forti suoni 

S’ avvezza a mormorar simile a softio 

D’ aura che ignara della sua virtute 

Via passando talor sveglia in sospesa 

Arpa un concento di soavi note.”—(Nuove Poesie, p. 68.) 


In Herr v. Raumer’s interesting letters on England he in- 
cidentally comments on the state of Italy in a manner which 
strikingly corroborates our own opinion. The passage is as 
follows :— 


“ The desire to obtain an entire undivided Italy may be right, if we are to 
understand by it a unity which does not destroy the diversity of the country: but if 
we are to understand a centralized Italy, with one sovereign capital @ la Frangaise, 
I do not see in such a change even a euthanasia, and still less a real regeneration. 


-—— wer 
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The nobler problem is to retain the rich variety of Italy, and only to render the 
bond of intellectual union more apparent. 

“‘ It is not possible, by means of a paper constitution, either suddenly to 
renovate a decayed people, or suddenly to civilize one that is uncultivated. It 
can have no salutary effect till it is the result of all substantial and ideal rela- 
tions, and harmonises with them; and for this reason, all servile imitation or 
adoption of external forms is but labour in vain. Introduce two chambers, an 
electoral system or any other constitutional form you please, into Naples, Rome, 
or Milan, would freedom and order really be immediately produced by this pa- 
nacea? I very much doubt it. Let every Italian commence the regeneration of 
his country with himself; let him employ his aristocratic enthusiasm in improv- 
ing the situation of the mass of the people, even at the expense of personal sa- 
crifices; let him educate himself as well as his dependants, and with the growth 
of moral and intellectual freedom political freedom will, unperceived, arise. Nay, 
in the end it is essentially the same; for he who possesses intellectual and moral 
freedom will find all the rest come of itself. Every government which throws 
obstacles in the way of this kind of improvement, is criminal; every government 
which fancies that its existence depends on police regulations, has a bad con- 
science.” —(Raumer’s England in 1835, Vol. III. p. 81.) 


It cannot be doubted that the present moral and intel- 
lectual condition of the higher classes of Italians must be 
attributed to the education which they are obliged to 
receive. The clergy still possesses an uncontested 
authority over the rising generation, But the ignorance or 
insincerity of the men who fill the important office of 
spiritual instructors, prevents them from exercising a due 
restraint upon the relaxation of public morality, and 
offering a firm resistance to the inroads of materialism and 
infidelity. ‘The impression left upon the minds of the larger 
and better part of the youth of Italy, we fear, engenders a 
feeling of contempt for the professors in whose hands they 
are early placed by the custom of the country, and a dispo- 
sition to treat the high truths, which are thus presented to 
their minds, with aversion or indifference. 

The duties of the Christian priest are still indeed per- 
formed in the spirit of piety and of charity, in thousands of 
obscure hamlets, where a happy race of peasants live in the 
enjoyment of the same sun, the same fruits, and the same 
faith as their forefathers. The Austrian government, which 
presses with so deadening a weight upon the more 
influential ranks of Italians, has ventured to extend its own 
excellent system of primary instruction to the communes of 
Lombardy. But the inhabitants of cities and the upper 
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classes of society have lost that high state of intellectual culti- 
vation which was their ancient boast, and that warm-hearted 
faith which cheered the easy life of the contadini. ‘The palaces 
of Verona are in decay and their gentlemen are fallen; 
whilst the plains of Lombardy still support a contented, if not 
a free rural population. The absence of the convictions, which 
ensure the safe existence of states and of communities, is 
but too obvious in the moral and social principles of those 
classes which have been more immediately exposed to the 
debasing influence of arbitrary power and delayed hopes 
of improvement. Political power has always been dis- 
persed amongst conflicting cities, or contested by the mu- 
tual jealousies of governments, whose only point of agreement 
is their anti-Italian character. And whilst the standard of 
education and society has been rapidly sinking in Italy, Rome 
also has lost all political importance as an elective princi- 
pality in the midst of neighbouring provinces generally, given 
over to the worst systems of government. The monstrous alliance 
of the Guelph and the Ghibelline—the entire subjection of the 
cabinet of the Vatican to the cabinets of the North—is now 
complete. Such is the position of the Roman pontiff, and 
such his infatuated, or his inevitable tendency to cling to the 
chiefs of that cause of absolutism which he has espoused, that 
he is sunk into a subservient alliance with the natural foe to 
hierarchy of the Latin church. The quarrel of the eastern 
and western churches is renewed, with every mark of virulence, 
on that unhappy theatre of tragical events, to which it is so 
often our duty to revert ; and the Roman Catholic institutions 
of Poland are abandoned by their head and protector, to the 
heretical and vindictive policy of the Autocrat, who unites in 
his own person the titles of Czar of Russia, King of Poland, 
and Head of the Greek church. We have only cited this 
instance to show how entirely, even in its more distant and 
spiritual interests, the court of Rome is shackled by the policy 
of the northern cabinets. The soundest patriots of Italy 
have not without reason ceased to look to the existing social 
principles of the pontifical ministers for that succour, which it 
would be their duty to afford. 

Yet dark as this picture may seem to be, hopeless as the 
prospect may appear, where not only such mistrust exists 
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between the governors and the governed, but where the higher 
classes of society adhere so feebly to those eternal principles 
without which no good government and no solid social insti- 
tutions are possible, the hopes of Italy are not wholly ob- 
scured by the existing state of the public mind. In the lan- 
guage of our author— 
“ Angosciasi d’ amaro 

Desir I’ orfano uomo,.e qualche aspetto 

Di belta va cercando al ciel simile, 

Mai sempre indarno, e un riso, una dolcezza, 

Che di terra s’innalzi e come nebbia 

Instabile non muti, o non dilegui. 

E pur la sete di non fragil bene 

Infinita gli cresce, e pure in cima 

De’ suoi pensier vivaci gli sfavilla 

La rimembranza delle cose eterne: 

Quindi in cor lentamente il suo corruccio 

Divora, e ai luminosi astri soleva 

Le appannate pupille.”’ 

Inno ai Patriarchi. 

Within the last few years writings have emanated from the 
pens of men, who are not inferior either in genius or zeal 
to the best thinkers of a happier age. We would fain 
believe that the works of Manzoni and of Silvio Pellico are the 
heralds of a deeper and greater revolution, and the forerunners 
of more lasting convictions and advantages, than the mere aspi- 
rations of undisciplined minds can ever effect. It is dif- 
ficult for a foreign critic to judge, if the influence of the 
opinions of these good men, within their own country, has 
been equal to the interest and the admiration with which 
they have been hailed in other parts of Europe. But as 
they have not lived apart from the changes of the times (one 
having, with no abstracted contemplation, surveyed the 

a) > 
position of his countrymen; the other having, in his own 
person, borne testimony and suffered a long martyrdom in the 
cause of Italy) it is to be hoped that the convictions, at which 
they have happily arrived by meditation and by endurance, 
will ultimately spread over the hearts and minds of the better 
part of the nation to which they belong. In his book, Della 
Morale Cattolica, Manzoni defends the moral and social ten- 
dencies of the faith of the Roman church—of that faith which 
has reckoned amongst its most sincere professors the Italian 
names which stand first in letters, in arts, and in virtue— 
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against the imputations of the indefatigable historian of the 
Italian Republics. Although this little work is inferior to 
his other compositions in the graces of style, and although 
Manzoni himself is said to lament its defects in method and in 
detail, which he has, with the conscious eye of genius, been the 
first to detect, yet it deserves a prominent mention, from the 
noble purpose to which it is directed. That purpose is to 
show that nothing is more conducive to the formation of 
strong characters of men and citizens, than the moral prin- 
ciples which have invariably been taught by the Christian 
church ; and to distinguish the abuses, which have crept into 
the spiritual government of the people, from the pure moral 
doctrines on which that government is founded. 

And here let us remark, that we are not deterred from the 
expression of our assent to the opinions maintained in Manzoni’s 
treatise, Della Morale Cattolica, by the circumstance of our 
living and writing in a country where the names of Catholic 
and Protestant ure rung in the harsh dissonance of religious 
and political controversy. The real dispute in Italy is upon 
the fitness of the Christian doctrines to supply the wants, 
and to harmonize with the institutions of a free and educated 
community. There the real controversy lies between Catholic 
Christianity—and infidelity—The Christianity of Italy is 
Roman Catholic Christianity: and we have nothing in com- 
mon with those, who would prefer the annihilation of all 
religion to the prevalence of a creed which differs in some 
respects from their own; or with the enthusiasts who desire 
to see an universal protest registered against the Catholic 
church. All Manzoni’s works breathe the same spirit of pious 
strength, and the same fixed principle of duty, of which Silvio 
Pellico has given the world so excellent and affecting a lesson 
in the account of his imprisonment. Pellico’s little treatise on 
the duties of men, is very secondary to Mie Prigioni in 
point of originality and interest ; but it is a pleasing exposition 
of the tranquil philosophy to which its author has been led 
by his more romantic sufferings; and it is precious as a 
manual destined to form a manly character in Italian youth. 

The writings of M. Mamiani have not pretensions to the 
merit or the popularity of the productions we have men- 
tioned. But they are not the less worthy of notice, since 
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they furnish evidence that the philosophy and the opinions 
which we hail as the dawn of new hopes for Italian society, 
are not confined to one or two isolated breasts, but have 
begun to spread amongst the younger and secondary thinkers 
of the South*. As literary compositions, these poems bear 
evidence of an ennobling and instructive familiarity with the 
best masters of poetic diction; and the preface, which is 
written in a remarkably firm and elegant style, proves that 
M. Mamiani unites much of the critical ability of the Italian 
classics, with those principles of philosophy which he has 
revived in his larger treatise from the thinkers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Perhaps the sanguine cha- 
racter of the exile is allowed occasionally to over-colour the anti- 
cipations of the poet and the philosopher. It is a hard lesson 
for men to learn that the innermost convictions which they 
profess, those which they have learned in the schools of 
misfortune, and which they treasure as the sacred panacea of 
their former ills, are looked upon by their happier brethren, 
as the results of their own isolated schemes, and having no 
part in the work of mending and benefitting the world. ‘To 
exercise an immediate influence, a man must think with his 
countrymen ; to effect a more remote triumph for the cause 
of truth, and to bring them to share his opinions, he must 
think for them. It is by retiring for greater strength of eye- 
sight that men are led to return to the principles of political 
action, and to view the state in its immediate connection with 
the education of mankind and the highest objects of human 
endeavour. A power is thus thrown over the mind, which, 
like the As&ecs Sea, completes the scheme they would realise by 
creating a similar enthusiasm. We have already remarked this 
spirit in M. Mamiani’s writings, and we have observed the 
advantage he derives from a timely return to the soundest 
social doctrines in his matter, and to the best style of poetic 





* Amongst the works to which we have alluded as bearing marks of the 
philosophical character of the new Italian school, we cannot forbear quoting 
the two volumes Dell’ Italia, recently published in Paris, and attributed to the 
accomplished pen of M. Tommaséo. ‘They treatin a more complete and more 
abstract form of the same principles of political and social regeneration, which 
we have had occasion to advert to in commenting on M. Mamiani’s poems ; and 
they afford an additional proof of the extension those principles are likely to take. 
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art in his form; it remains for us to lay before our readers 
a few specimens of each. 


‘“* My intention has been in the sacred hymns, which occupy the first part 
of this volume, to present the ideas of Christianity under a form not wholly 
dissimilar to those compositions, which are known under the name of the Ho- 
meric hymns; they are peculiar to the Greeks, and different from all other 
poetry inasmuch as they partake at once of the epic and lyric styles. IT 
cannot better explain my design than by repeating that my hymns are 
intended to celebrate the civil religion of modern communities. In Greece 
and Rome we find that the governors of those nations exercised sacerdotal 
functions in the name of the state; and the theocratic governments of the East 
exercised political authority in the name of Him to whom their ministry was 
consecrated. For the former, the sacrificial act was a part of the political 
prerogative; for the latter, all political power was naturally derived from the 
divine authority vested in them. But the religion of Christ stands neither in the 
relation of a subject, nor of a superior to the state. It was founded by its divine 
Teacher in the conviction of what is true, and in the knowledge of what is good ; 
and as truth cannot be imposed nor virtue forced, the religion of Christ is, by its 
very essence, free, independent, and spontaneous. Hence it is truly a civil 
religion, that is to say, the religion of civilised man. The priesthcod of a faith, 
so differently constituted from the political and theocratical religions of anti- 
quity, must necessarily differ from the sacerdotal ministers of the nations in 
which they prevailed. The Christian priesthood can be neither a magistrature 
nor a principality, but the solemn representative of an invisible moral power, 
speaking the truth, persuading to virtue, and performing those pure and inno- 
cent rites which are the symbols of the covenant between God and man.” 


After confirming and illustrating this position by the autho- 
rities of the early church, and in particular by extracts from 
Synesius and Pope Gelasius, M. Mamiani proceeds :— 


“ The Christian religion may also be termed a civil religion in the sense which 
was anciently given to that word, and which is now more commonly conveyed by 
the term social. It is the sum of those customs and institutions which distin- 
guish civilised man from the savages and barbarians. Who does not know that 
the spirit of the Christian faith is the spirit of humanity; that the germs of the 
infinite progress of human society are contained in those highest truths which 
the Gospel of Christ breathes and illustrates? And that as we are advancing by 
the laws of our nature in a course which has no definite limit, so the light of 
Gospel truth advances with us, without our ever penetrating the furthest depths 
which it contains. For, in fact, that truth is a wonderful and perfect synthesis 
of the nature of goodness; and as often as human speculation or experiment 
believes itself to have hit upon some fresh perception of that goodness, it per- 
ceives that this seemingly new perception lay folded in the leaves of the Gospel, 
like the petal in a bud, or the embryo in an egg. Is it then to be wondered at 
that the Catholic religion should expand and take a wider aspect, producing 
fresh perfections from its own virtual perfection, and proceeding in the greater 
fulness of time to ennoble and to improve the destinies of mankind? Not indeed 
that any thing is changed in the import and the principles of religion, but that we 
are so changed as to understand and apply them better. It is not the principles 
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which progress, but we who rise step by step to a more perfect knowledge of 
them. They, indeed, are as immutable as the eternity on which they rest; but 
the light they cast upon the human mind increases in the same proportion as the 
capacity of the human intellect. Thus it is as false to assert that we would 
change the Catholic faith and the morality of the Gospel, as it would be to accuse 
the physical sciences, which are improved by experiment and increased know- 
ledge, of changing the laws of nature.” 

Our author then proceeds to comment upon the changes 
which the history of the church shows to have been effected 
in her discipline, by the influence of civilisation and _phi- 
losophy. The sanguinary condemnation of heretics, and the tri- 
bunals of torture and of blood, stand condemned in the records 
of past ages. That political power of the Roman pontiff, 
which made the Indies its largess and dissected the shores of 
unknown continents with arbitrary frontiers, has fallen away, 
like the doctrine of the imperial supremacy, which had a Dante 
for its advocate, and the equally exaggerated pretensions of 
Protestant statists in favour of the divine right of kings. 

It is worthy of remark that at the very time when the cities 
of England were made the scenes of a controversy, which, for 
virulence and unfairness, reminds us of the harangues of a Tet- 
zel, an Italian Catholic was urging the doctrines of the church 
and the religion to which he belongs, as the surest and safest 
guides of his country and of mankind, in the paths, not of 
ignorance—not of absolutism—not of the inquisition—but of 
knowledge, freedom, and virtue. Let this Irish Tetzel turn 
his eyes to the free countries of the world—to those American 
states where the Catholic population increases in numbers, 
because it is as devotedly attached to the cause of liberty as 
the other sects, and because it has risen above those preju- 
dices of colour which still prevail amongst them. Let 
him consider his own Ireland, which Protestant bigotry 
has tended to demoralize. Let him look to the rising ~ 
versities of Belgium and the young philosophers of Italy ; ; 
the tomb where Poland sleeps beneath the shadow of the 
cross; and, if he will not, others will confess that the influence 
of the Catholic church is redeeming itself from the evil 
violences of a less enlightened time. We resume our extract, 
where M. Mamiani enlarges still further on the nature 


of this change. 
‘ A movement of improvement and amelioration does then possess and direct 
the Catholic world, not as to its doctrines—not as to its principles, which are 
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both of them immutable, but in respect to the better application and practice of 
these principles. And if many truths have heretofore been purged from 
erroneous interpretations, and many rendered more clear and more fruitful, I 
am persuaded that as many more will yet be perfected and improved, without 
either check or limit, since we cannot but obey that infinite love of truth, which 
impels the lesser streams of knowledge towards the sea of the universal mind. 

“ T assert, and J feel well assured, that one of those improvements by which 
the Catholic church has benefitted, and will yet be benefitted, is the propagation 
of that civil element which the Gospel teaches, and which our own time seems 
peculiarly called upon to witness. And I look forward to the existence of a 
spiritual priesthood separated from the world, existing in strict unity with a 
religion essentially incorporated with society and with the world, or, to use an 
expression of the theologians, a religion immanent, Whereas much of the evil 
in society has hitherto been caused by a contrary state of things, namely, by a 
priesthood overmuch introduced into worldly affairs, and a religion overmuch 


removed from them. 

“ Men are beginning in these days to recognise, as they ought, the moral 
courage, and the spirit of devotion which is infused into all good social or 
political actions: but although the completion of this kind of revelation appears 
to fall upon this age, the greatest of men have ever disapproved of those fanatical 
doctrines which would make piety a thing wholly segregated from the world. 
And in my opinion, the first amongst them, in this respect, were the old Italians, 
who regarded their Catholic faith as the surest bulwark of freedom, and the 
most efficacious stimulant to love and honour the state.”—(p. 25.) 

We confess that we cannot share the warm conviction of 


our author that this age is peculiarly destined to witness the 
realisation of those elevated views, and the universal accept- 
ance of that humanising civil philosophy, which it has been 
the object of all great minds and good statesmen to advocate 
and to foster. Years must roll on, before generations can be 
improved; and he knows much, who is well-convinced of the 
tendency of human events, though he be unable to stretch his 
eyesight to the goal. 

But we must abstain from political speculations, to enable 
our readers to form an opinion of the poetical merits 
of Count Mamiani. Amongst his sacred hymns, which 
are a novel and a very nenatel adaptation of the 
Homeric form to the legends and—if we may be allowed 
to use the expression—the mythology of the church, we 
are particularly struck with the “ Inno a San Raffaelle.” 
The style of the poet has all the magniloquence of Monti 
without his frigid classicism and the devout fire of Manzoni 
with a still higher power of graphic expression. The ground- 
work of this poem is taken from the book of Tobit. The 
legend of the affectionate and powerful angel is treated with 
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so much art and power, that it reminds the reader of the 
Apollo of antiquity, perfected by the calmer and milder 
religion of the Catholic poet. Raphael accompanies the 
youthful Tobit under the disguise of Azarias, till they arrive in 
the dwelling of Ragiiel ; and the evil spirit, which had already 
caused the death of the seven suitors of Ragiiel’s daughter, is 
driven away from the nuptial chamber of the pious bridegroom 
by the assistance of the angel. The story of the Apocryphal 
Book is amplified in the following passage, which seems to be 
partly imitated from the battle of Apollo and the Python; but 
still more from that sublime picture of Michael and the dragon 
by the artist who bore, not undeservingly, an angel’s name. 


“* Fuor di terrene spoglie erasi intanto 
L’ angiol di Dio sul limitar locato 
Del ben costrutto talame, né umano 
Occhio il vedea; dal capo al’ pié vestiva 
Le tremende armi in cui si fiaccan I’ ire 
D’ Averno, e tutto fiammegiava d’ oro; 
Se non che d’ adamante avea lo scudo 
Maraviglioso, e la infrangibil asta, 
Pari a striscia di luce onde |’ azzurra 
Marina incontro al sol viva lampeggia. 
Parve ei si fatto, ed occupd gigante 
La soglia ; ed ecco a quel notturno amaro 
Scempio assuéto, dai tartarei laghi 
Il reo demone uscire, e tener forma 
D’ un furial serpente ; il truce capo 
E il collo e il tergo in pid veneni infetto 
E maculato: rivolgea |’ enormi 
Spine, e di sangue i focosi occhi aspersi 
Sibilando torcea ; ma non appena 
Si scontrar quelli nel fulmineo sguardo 
Dell’ Angiol forte, istupidi, restrinse 
I volubili giri, e immobil stette. 
Alzo allor Raffaelle la possente 
Asta, che le citta scuote dal fondo, 
E sovra il tergo irto di squame un colpo 
Dechino spaventoso. _Irrigidissi 
L’ angue ferito, d’ atro umor s’ imbevve 
E di schiuma il terreno, e i livid’ orbi 
Fra morte disciogliendo, in lungo tratto 
L’ abbominata striscia si distese.”’ 

Inno a San Raffaelle. 

In M. Mamiani’s earlier volume of poems, the hymn to 
Santa Pelagia is as remarkable for its delicacy of sentiment 
and expression, as the hymn to San Raffaelle is for its force 
and truth. In his more recent publication, the hymn to St. 
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Terence, the patron saint of the poet’s native Pesaro, ends with 
a sweet strain of devotion and regret. But the poem most 
deserving of the notice, which our limits forbid us to bestow as 
amply as we could wish, is the hymn to the primitive church. 
There he strikes a chord which awakens reminiscences of 
the pure traditions of the faith, of the pompous abuses of Italy, 
and of those preceding bards who ventured to exclaim in the 
palmy days of Rome— 
“ Di’ oggimai che la Chiesa di Roma 

Per confondere in sé duo reggimenti 

Cade nel fango.”—Purg. xvi. 

Possessing much of the energy and religious philosophy of 
Dante, M. Mamiani may live to see his name permanently 
enrolled among the poets of modern Italy. In conclusion, 
we give entire, an ode at the tomb of his great master, scarcely 
equalled in modern composition for terse elegance, and 
exalted and generous feeling. 

“ Pace (io dal cor gridava) o Ghibellina! 
Ombra sdegnosa, gia qual debbe onora 
Te la tua patria, anzi qual dio t’ adora, 
E le reliquie tue devota inchina.” 
“ Pace (udii che rispose) alla meschina 
All’ abietta dird che bacia e infiora 
Le sue catene, e in turpe atto dimora, 
D’ ultima ancilla, ove sedea regina. 
Ahi! si fatta é Firenze? e ugual lignaggio 
Ugual cielo sortir meco i suoi figli, 
Questi codardi che non fur mai vivi? 
Questi varii da me d’ opre e consigli, 
Lenti, oziosi, timidi, lascivi ? 
Oh! possanza di tempo e di servaggio !” 





Peace, haughty spirit of the Ghibelline! 
(Burst from my heart) to whom thy country gives 
Such fitting honour as a God receives, 

And bends devoutly o’er thy hallow’d shrine.” 


Peace to the base! (it answer’d) to the mean 
Shall I say peace, who fondly wreathes her chains 
With flowers, and in the servile act remains 
Of lowest menial, where she sat a queen ? 
Alas! is Florence thus? and have with me 
Her sons an equal lineage? Is the sky, 
Which gave me life, to lifeless cowards assign’d, 
From me so changed in deed and purpose high, 
Timid, voluptuous, slow, to ease resign’d? 
O fatal power of time and slavery.” 
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Arricie VIII. 


Rules for the Examination of Attorneys. Hilary Term, 
6. Wm. IV. 1836. Read in all the Courts of Common 
Law on Monday, the 1st day of February, 1836. 


The Legal Observer; or, Journal of Jurisprudence, from 
Saturday, Feb. 6, 1836, inclusive; London: 1836. 


Tue nature of the interests, which are entrusted to the care of 
the attorney, opens to him peculiar facilities for the commission 
of fraud. In mercantile affairs, or those of private life, if one 
party deviates from the path of integrity, the alarm and pre- 
caution of the other are immediately excited. But the course 
of business of an attorney’s office is quite beyond the province 
of the common sense and discernment, which serve to regulate 
the proceedings of trade, or more private concerns. The fraud 
practised upon clients, necessarily ignorant of legal forms and 
phraseology, is rarely discovered until success renders it 
apparent. Every act of an attorney can without difficulty, or 
fear of immediate detection, be represented to his passive 
employers, as suggested by good faith, and the exigencies of 
their respective cases. It is the same to a very great degree 
with the professional ignorance, or negligence, of the at- 
torney, neither of which is betrayed, until forced upon the 
client’s observation, by the inextricable difficulties in which 
it has involved him. 

In the pursuits of trade, want of skill or neglect of duty 
manifests itself from the first ; and in private life, the compe- 
tency or diligence of an individual is easily discoverable. 
This difference of liability to detection, by the observation and 
judgment of the parties interested, between the practice of 
the law and the pursuit of other avocations, requiring in- 
dustry, knowledge, and integrity, arises from the agency of 
the attorney being exercised in the forms and _ technical 
terms of a system highly artificial, having no analogy, or na- 
tural relation, on the subjects to which they are applied. In 
commercial, or private affairs, the proceedings are, compara- 
tively speaking, simple; and, the language in which they are 
transacted being that in ordinary use possesses an obvious 
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affinity to the matters it refers to. In the former case, every 
thing is unintelligible without the possession of previous tech- 
nical information; in the latter, the understanding requires 
only the aid of fair sense and discrimination. 

It is delusive to suppose that the study of attorney’s practice 
can ever be prosecuted by any but actual practitioners, so as 
to counteract the effects of their ignorance, dishonesty, or 
neglect. The mischiefs, therefore, arising from those causes, 
are clearly not within the control of the sagacity, or informa- 
tion of clients. Nor are they, as will subsequently appear, 
sufficiently guarded against by the ordinary remedies, yielded 
by the law to employers or principals for the breaches of 
duty, or want of probity on the part of agents. The cure, 
therefore, lies in the application of some extrinsic remedy pe- 
culiarly adapted to the exigence of the case. 

Acting upon these conclusions, the legislature and courts 
of law have from time to time, during the last four hundred 
years, made various regulations to prevent abuses of the unre- 
stricted powers necessarily lodged in the hands of the at- 
torney. The immediate object of some of these provisions, 
is to subject him toa peculiar and summary jurisdiction in 
certain cases of mal-practice, or breach of duty; whilst the 
intention of others is to exclude from the profession incapable 
or dishonest individuals. Regulations of the latter description 
have been extremely numerous, and, according to their mode of 
operation, may be divided into two classes. First, those 
adapted to stimulate the attention of the clerk, and to mul- 
tiply his opportunities for obtaining a knowledge of his busi- 
ness, by strictly enforcing a long apprenticeship, and other 
formalities before admission, which are all calculated to bring 
him in constant contact with the transactions of an attorney’s 
office. There are also regulations intended to fortify the 
integrity of the clerk, and promote habits of industry and 
regularity, by making the master, to a certain degree, 
the censor of his conduct. Most of these provisions still 
continue to be punctually adhered to, more, however, on ac- 
count of the penalties attached to their infringement, than the 
benefits resulting from them. The guarantees they furnish 
for the integrity and professional qualifications of the clerk, 
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are extremely weak and inadequate; since the formalities en- 
joined may be observed to the letter, without securing any of 
the effects contemplated in their injunction*. 

An exception, perhaps, may be made in favour of the rule 
requiring the clerk to give public notice of his intention, 
previously to applying for admission. This affords an oppor- 
tunity for objections being urged against his admission, which, 
im practice however, are nearly always limited to cases of 
flagrant misconduct. 

Of the second class are those regulations, which are framed 
with a view to render the admission of the attorney dependent 
on his possessing a competent degree of professional know- 
ledge, and a character free from reproach. 





* Such are the formalities of a five years’ servitude, and a total abstinence on 
the part of the clerk, during that period, from the pursuit of any other pro- 
fession, or trade. At the time of admission, the clerk swears that he has well 
and truly served his master, in the business of an attorney, for five years, and 
the master signs a certificate to the same effect. The meaning of the word 
service being left to their private—and therefore, frequently collusive—inter- 
pretation. 

+ They are briefly alluded to in the introductory clause to the new rules, as fol- 
lows:—*‘ Whereas, by the statute 4, H. 1V.c. 18, it was enacted,‘ That all the 
attorneys shall be examined by the Justices, and, by their discretions, their names 
put on the roll; and they that be good and virtuous, and of good fame, shall be re- 
ceived and sworn well and truly to serve in their offices :’ And whereas, by the 
statute 3, Jas. I.c. 7, s. 2, it was enacted, ‘ That none shall, from henceforth, be 
admitted attorneys in any of the’ King’s Courts of Record, but such as have 
been brought up in the same Courts, or otherwise well practised in soliciting of 
causes, and have been found by their dealings to be skilful and of honest disposition ; 
and that none be suffered ‘to solicit any cause or causes in any of the Courts 
aforesaid, but only such as are known to be men of sufficient and honest dispo- 
sition :’ And whereas, by a rule made in Michaelmas Term, 1654, in the Courts 
of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, it was ordered, ‘That the Courts should 
once, in every year in Michaelmas Term, nominate twelve or more able and 
credible practisers, to continue for the ensuing year, to examine such persons as 
should desire to be admitted attorneys, and appeint convenient times and places 
for the examination; and the persons desiring to be admitted were first to 
attend with their proofs of service; then to repair to the persons appointed to 
examine, and, being approved, to be presented to the Court and sworn;’ And 
whereas, by the statute 2, G. II. c. 23, s. 2, it was enacted, ‘That the Judges, or 
any one or more of them, should, and they were thereby authorised and re- 
quired, before they should admit such person to take the oath, to examine and 
inquire, by such ways and means as they should think proper, touching his fit- 
ness and capacity to act as an attorney; and if such Judge or Judges re- 
spectively should be thereby satisfied that such person is duly qualified to be 
admitted to act as an attorney, then, and not otherwise, the said Judge or Judges 
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These provisions apparently supply the defect common to 
all those we have just mentioned, but have for many years past 
fallen into total disuse. In last Hilary Term, however, the 
Judges of Westminster Hall, published the rules of which 
the title stands at the head of this paper, by which it is ex- 
pressly declared, that for the future, no person shall be ad- 
mitted, except on production of a certificate signed by the 
Examiners therein mentioned, testifying his fitness, and capa- 
city to act as an attorney :— 

“1. Iv 1s ORDERED, that the several Masters and Prothonotaries for the time 
being, of the Courts of Kings Bench, Common Pleas, or Exchequer, respect- 
ively, together with twelve Attorneys or Solicitors, be appointed by a Rule of 
Court in Easter Term in every year, to be Examiners for one year; any five of 
whom, one whereof to be one of the said Masters or Prothonotaries, shall be 
competent to conduct the examination; and that from and after the last day of 
next Easter Term, subject to such appeal as hereafter mentioned, no person 
shall be admitted to be sworn an attorney of any of the Courts, except on pro- 
duction of a certificate signed by the major part of such Examiners, actually 
present at and conducting his Examination, testifying his fitness and capacity to 
act as an attorney. 

“2, If Is FURTHER ORDERED, that the Examiners so to be appointed, shall 


conduct the said examinations, under regulations to be first submitted to and 
approved of by the Judges. 

“ 3. AND IT IS FURTHER ORDERED, that in case any person shall be dissatis- 
fied with the refusal of the Examiners to grant such certificate, he shall be at 
liberty to apply for admission by petition in writing to the Judges,......which 
application shall be heard in Serjeants’ Inn Hall by not less than three of the 
Judges.” 

The object of these rules is clearly the same as that of the 
class of regulations under immediate notice ; viz. to make the 
admission contingent on certain professional, and moral qua- 
lifications. 

We intend to devote the following pages to the considera- 
tion of the adequacy of an examination, like the one pro- 
posed, to ascertain the attainments and character of the 
applicant for admission ; and also incidentally to suggest some 
improvements, that might be made in the discipline to which 
attorneys are subject. It is no part of our plan, however, to 
enter into any exposition of the frequency, or variety of the 





ef the said Courts respectively should, and they were thereby authorised to 
administer to such persons the oath thereinafter directed to be taken by attor- 
neys, and after such oath taken, to cause him to be admitted an attorney of such 


Court respectively.” 
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frauds, or the instances of ignorance, or neglect, which are 
charged upon this branch of the legal profession. The recent 
publication of supplementary rules is an admission of the 
insufficiency of existing regulations, to furnish the requisite 
security against these evils. With this remark we proceed. 
The mischiefs against which, it is desirable to protect the public, 
in the case of attorney s,arise from their negligence, dishonesty, or 
ignorance. ‘It is intended, through the te 100 operation of the 
new rules of court, to create the required protection, by putting 
an end to the causes of these mischiefs as far as possible. In the 
course of the following remarks, we shall observe a distinction, 
which we request the reader to bear in mind, between the 
ignorance—the dishonesty—and the negligence of attorneys. 
Although those faults resemble ah un in their con- 
sequences, it does not follow that they should be corrected 
by the same restraints. Our observations upon the pro- 
bable effects of the rules in question will, in the first place, 
be directed to ascertain the suitableness of the examination, 
they prescribe, for discovering the professional skill of candi- 
dates for admission. These, however, will be preceded by 
some remarks, for the purpose of indicating the peculiar nature 
of the knowledge and dexterity, which constitute the skill 
necessary for the practising attorney. 

It may appear paradoxical to maintain, that a knowledge 
of law is by no means of paramount necessity to an attorney. 
We are confident, however, that an examination of the 
subject will justify the assertion, and show that the failure 
of past attempts to remedy the evils, arising from want 
of skill, is to be attributed to the erréneous views that 
have prevailed as to the appropriate qualifications. Long 
observation of the superior proficiency of those, who con- 
fine their attention to a single branch of the useful arts, has 
introduced, with the most beneficial effects, an extensive and 
well defined division of labour into every occupation, requiring 
the application of varied toil. This well established prin- 
ciple of political economy is applicable to the subdivision 
of labour in the general science of law, in that advanced 
and complicated state, which. now prevails in this country. 
The sagacity and expertness of a lawyer, in any branch of 
legal pursuits, are no less improved by his attention being 
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exclusively confined to the comparatively few topics it em- 
braces, than the dexterity of a mechanic in a given opera- 
tion, by his industry being limited to its repetition. ‘The 
degree of skill in forensic advocacy, beneficial to the interests 
of suitors, could not be attained by our barristers, did they 
not give to their peculiar province an undivided attention. 
Pleading, again, is conducted by individuals peculiarly qualified 
for it by their solely studying that branch of practice. Convey- 
ancing is another division of the law, to which its practitioners 
find it advisable to direct their unbroken attention, in order to 
acquire the requisite facility. The functions of the attorney 
are, in like manner, limited to a distinct portion of practice, 
the exclusive adherence to which, experience has proved to 
be beneficial to clients. Every department of the law is 
thus occupied by practitioners, who confine their industry and 
talents to its peculiar objects. This division of the profession 
into different classes is owing to the peculiar acquirements, 
which the pursuit of each branch of the law requires, and to 
the vast extent and variety of the learning connected with it 
in every relation. If the advantages, attending a division of 
Jabour in all laborious avocations, are taken into consideration, 
it will be immediately perceived that every ramification of the 
law, not indispensably connected with any other, should be 
pursued by a class of practitioners confining their exclu- 
sive attention to it. We are decidedly of opinion that the 
different branches of the profession, denoted by its various 
professors, should not be made subject to any artificial 
bonds of connection. They should be allowed to arrange 
themselves freely ‘in the same or different hands, according 
to the dictates of private interest, or the exigencies of 
public utility. The advantage of individual practitioners, 
in such respects, cannot be hostile to that of the public; and 
the practice of the law should not be oppressed by any regu- 
lations, under the pretence of benefiting suitors, except those 
obviously necessary to protect the unwary from fraud, igno- 
rance, or neglect of duty. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, in order to show, 
that, for public ends, a division of labour is a matter of neces- 
sity in the law, we proceed to inquire into the qualifications 
of attorneys, with a view of particularising the branch of 
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legal knowledge, with which it is necessary they should be 
acquainted. An important portion of the matters, upon which 
attorneys are consulted, does not require the application of 
law, but the judicious consideration and advice of a man well 
versed in the transactions of life. A case involving any legal 
difficulty is immediately referred by the attorney to men 
competent to give advice upon it by their attention having 
been solely directed to similar questions. This is what 
actually takes place, whether the attorney be sufficiently 
or not versed in general legal learning to dispense with the 
assistance of those who make single departments their peculiar 
study. Such reference is indispensable, for it is impossible, 
from the difficulties that encompass the science, and its practice, 
that any individual should attain general proficiency in it. 
It may be averred, that instruction in one branch would 
enable the attorney pro tanto, to rely upon his own skill. 
Were this admitted, it would not affect the general question. 
In every other department of the law he must apply to men 
of more profound acquirements than himself. This must 
happen in most instances, since his own agency is required 
in cases of every possible variety within the circle of the law. 

But it is extremely questionable if an attorney conversant, 

by education, with any particular branch, could under any 
circumstances rely with safety upon his acquaintance with it. 
A knowledge of any portion of the law is only obtained by 
long and continued application, and preserved by the attention 
being frequently and rigorously drawn to it. Again, the 
principles of law are not applied to any case without a labo- 
rious analysis and consideration of its details with reference 
to them—a work of time; nor are the principles themselves 
sufficiently free from doubt to admit of their application 
without every possible degree of limitation. This constantly 
happens even to the best lawyers, whose expertness in a 
particular branch is improved tu the utmost by daily exercise, 
and whose consideration is distracted by no extraneous objects. 

The attention of an attorney is dissipated by the variety of 
calls upon it in the course of the day. Any attempt, there- 
fore, to solve the slightest question of law, would require a 
devotion of time and labour, prejudicial to the rest of his 
business. 
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A great deal of confusion arises from the supposition, that. 
what is technically called Practice, is the peculiar concern of 
the attorney, and that he cannot be too well instructed in that 
division of law. A certain portion of practice is undoubtedly 
peculiarly his business; but it must be observed, that nine- 
tenths of practice fall, like the rest of the theoretical part of 
the law, within the province of counsel. Practice (speaking 
strictly) is a branch of law composed of legislative enactments ; 
written or traditionary regulations, in some instances common 
to all the courts, in others peculiar to one, or a few of them; 
and of rules grounded upon logically drawn inductions from 
the two first. The learning or difficulty attending a know- 
ledge of practice is little, if at all, inferior in extent to that 
attending a knowledge of any other department of law. It 
is a branch which has long had its separate professors* ; 
and the slight reforms, or rather changes, which have been 
introduced into our system of procedure, have rather acce- 
lerated than prevented the accumulation of “ points of prac- 
** tice,” and increased the necessity of undivided attention and 
labour being bestowed upon them. The practice, so denomi- 
nated, which is more particularly the business of the attorney, 
little more than certain mechanical operations, with which 
he becomes intimate by frequent repetition. A barrister is 
consulted, and advises an action, the attorney issues a writ, 
and has it served; the barrister draws the declaration, the 
attorney makes a copy and files it; the barrister advises upon 
the plea when filed, draws the replication, which the attorney 
copies and files; the barrister suggests the requisite evidence, 
the attorney selects and summons the witnesses; the bar- 
rister conducts the case at trial; and the manual proceeding 
of signing judgment, taxing costs, and issuing execution, is 
left to the attorney. In equity proceedings, the analogous 
steps are performed, in the same way respectively, by counsel 
or clerk in court, and attorney. In conveyancing, the deeds 





* In common law, the Tidds, the Chittys, the Archbolds, &c. In equity, the 
knowledge of practice is nearly exclusively confined to the clerks in court, whose 
agency is necessary for the technical conduct of every suit. Not one solicitor 
in fifty has enough chancery business to render him even tolerably familiar with 
the general nature of the proceedings of that court; but the clerks in court, 
being very limited in number, have their attention constantly drawn to the 


practice connected with every stage of a cuuse. 
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are drawn by counsel; they are engrossed, and the execution 
of the parties obtained by the attorney. It is true that there 
are many cases involving points of practice, in which an attor- 
ney acts with safety without consulting counsel, simply from 
his having already acted upon authority in a similar way, 
under similar circumstances. ‘This however, properly speak- 
ing, is not acting from a knowledge of practice or law. 
Pleadings, deeds, and the like, are occasionally drawn by 
attorneys, but it is only at a certain risk, except under circum- 
stances where no acquaintance with the law is required. And 
it must be remembered that the whole of the question is upon 
the amount of legal knowledge actually possessed or required 
by attorneys. As far, therefore, as the law, or its practice, is 
concerned, it will be”found on reflection that every act of 
the attorney is of a mechanical nature. Upon the slightest 
difficulty he flies to counsel for advice; and when we come to 
speak of the other duties and qualifications of an attorney, this 
will appear to be a most advantageous arrangement. ‘These 
further duties could not be well performed by the attorney, 
had he to devote his attention to legal niceties. By this economy 
of labour a greater degree of excellence is acquired both by 
counsel and attorney in their respective departments, and thus 
the public is benefited. Superior skill is of course desirable in 
the performance even of these manual operations. The mode 
of providing against a deficiency of it in attorneys, will be 
discussed presently. 

The functions of attorneys already mentioned, are precisely 
those of the least consideration. We now approach their 
more important qualifications. 

These qualifications consist, first, of natural endowments, such 
as quick perception, and never failing sagacity ; coolness of dis- 
position, combined with promptness of decision ; patience and 
incessant watchfulness, with discretion, unaffected by the sugges- 
tions of passion or sentiment. In the second place, they consist 
of acquirements, such as a knowledge of human nature and of the 
springs and working of human conduct—of an intimacy with 
the motives of the daily actions of men in public or private 
relations—an accurate observation of the order and succession of 
events and habits of ordinary life; and an acquaintance with 
the principles prevailing in all trades and pursuits. Endless 
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objects of minor importance might be mentioned, falling 
within the necessary limits of an attorney’s acquirements, but 
they will all be found, on reflection, to be comprised within the 
comprehensive expression—knowledge of man and his transac- 
tions with his fellow men. The most minute details must not 
escape the vigilance of the attorney. His business is ill per- 
formed, if he does not view a case in all its possible bearings 
upon his client’s interests apart from the consideration of the 
principles of law peculiarly applicable to it. An attorney may 
inflict irremediable mischief upon his client by insisting simply 
on his legal rights. Every law-suit is surrounded by pruden- 
tial considerations, frequently not less important to the interests 
of the client, than the justification of his claims at law, and 
equally beyond the grasp of his abilRy from their dissimi- 
larity to the subjects ordinarily occupying his attention. It 
is with these prudential considerations that the important 
part af the business of an attorney is connected. While the 
practical conduct of the suit in most instances is abandoned to 
the clerk, these require the whole attention and sagacity of 
the master. 

Take the case of a common action. A page or two back, 
we showed the relative functions of counsel and attorney 
by slightly alluding to the carrying a case to trial and final 
judgment, so far as the mere law and practice were concerned 
when those of the latter did not assume a very exalted 
character. Let us now view the conduct of an action by 
an attorney, with reference to extrinsic or prudential consi- 
derations. It is the attorney’s duty, by a rigorous exami- 
nation of his client, and a patient investigation of his countless 
irrelevant statements, to make himself acquainted with the 
real naked truth of the case separate from all technical 
views,—with the relative position of the parties and their 
professed and concealed objects, before he can lay the facts, 
in an intelligible shape, before counsel for his advice upon 
the mere law. How much labour, discrimination, address, 
and knowledge of personal character, as well as of the circum- 
stances attending the transactions of life, does not the proper 
discharge of this preliminary duty imply? If an action be 
advised by counsel, from the law being favourable to the client, 
the attorney's duty is to consider the court and the particular 
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Judge, before whom the cause may come at its various stages. 
He has to select counsel with regard to his general aptitude as 
well as special fitness for the subject matter of the suit; also 
in the choice of counsel the partialities of the court or 
Judge must be considered ; but the witnesses demand the prin- 
cipal attention of the attorney. ‘They must be selected with 
reference to their knowledge of the matter in question, quali- 
fied, however, by their being as little as possible aware of any 
thing prejudicial to the case they are to support—also 
with reference to the consistency of their several impressions 
and narratives of the matters they are called upon to depose 
to; and with reference to their characters, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, their capacity and courage for relating facts 
in open court, and ability for parrying the insidious sugges- 
tions of adverse counsel. Before a case can proceed to trial 
the attorney must be prepared to make his counsel intimate 
with every means by which the testimony or credibility of 
the witnesses of his client can be defended, or those of his 
adversary’s witnesses impeached. Great discretion is also neces- 
sary in their selection, with the view of lessening the expense 
by reducing their number, and making use of those who are 
the nearest to the place of trial. In every law suit, a 
variety of extraneous inducements is held out by the de- 
fendant to deter the plaintiff from proceeding; and by the 
latter, to compel the defendant to desist from further opposi- 
tion. Every possible influence is set in motion by the 
parties for these objects. Statements to mislead are put into 
circulation ; steps of an equivocal tendency are taken with the 
same view, and the interference of third parties, to intimidate 
or persuade, is often invoked. ‘The client's interests are to be 
protected and consulted under all the complexity introduced 
by the disturbing forces just alluded to. Experience, accom. 
panied by ingenuity and penetration on the part of the attor- 
ney, can alone protect his client from the varied and incessant 
attacks of his opponent. Frequently too, at the last moment, 
is the attorney summoned to decide upon the propriety of 
bringing the case into court by some tardy discovery, which 
the client has hitherto hesitated to make, or by some other 
of the innumerable circumstances transpiring at the eve of 


trial, and varying in every case. At each step in the cause 
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fresh occasions for the exercise of prudence arise, rendering 
necessary some modification in the proceedings connected 
with it. ‘The question of costs acquires increased importance 
as the suit advances, and before its termination often usurps 
the place of every other consideration. Insisting upon or 
waiving the payment of costs is, occasionally at various stages 
of the action, the sole point in the question of a settlement 
between the parties. To weigh particular advantages or disad- 
vantages against a precise amount of money in the shape of 
costs, is at such a juncture, one of the severest trials of dis- 
cretion. These observations, here restricted to one instance of 
the exercise of the functions of an attorney, apply with equal 
cogency to every occasion on which his assistance is required, 
however varied the circumstance of the case. Thus an intimate 
knowledge of the ways of men and of the world forms the first 
qualification of an attorney, apart from the requisite natural 
aptitude to wield such knowledge with professional ability. 
A theoretical or practical acquaintance with the law would be 
of little avail, beyond the limited degree we have stated. 
Allowing the difficulties in the way of its acquisition not 
to be insurmountable, its application to the cases that come 
before attorneys would consume time and labour devoted, 
more profitably for the public, to the other demands of their 
professional pursuits. 

In support of these remarks, an appeal might successfully 
be made to the actual state of the profession in the metropolis 
and the provinces. We have had opportunities of making 
personal observations of the qualifications possessed by some 
of the most skilful practitioners, both in town and country, 
and our experience will allow us to affirm the total absence, in 
most instances, of even a pretension to a knowledge of law 
sufficient to enable them to dispense with the advice of coun- 
sel. The skill of the individuals, we allude to, consists in 
natural sagacity, and acquaintance with the dealings and 
habits of the litigant classes of society. ‘There are many at- 
torneys who have indulged a taste for legal studies, but their 
necessarily imperfect progress has always been at the ex- 
pense of more useful acquisitions, and therefore prejudicial 
to their clients’ interests. Many attorneys, equally in the 
dark, with the public, upon this subject in general, have 
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attributed the errors, committed by themselves or fellow prac- 
titioners, solely to a want of legal knowledge, and have 
advised their clerks to wade through a mass of treatises, re- 
ports and the like, instead of instructing them in the ways 
of the world. We lament that one effect of publishing the 
rules, under consideration, must be to strengthen this preva- 
lent error. Were not that prejudice so commonly entertained, 
we should regard them as an attempt to stave off one branch of 
Law Reform, by proposing an ineffectual remedy, not un- 
palatable to the profession, for evils which require severer 
correction. 

It has already been shewn, that the requisite legal acquire- 
ments of the attorney are confined to a knowledge of a 
limited part of Practice. Upon a closer inspection it will 
appear, that this part of practice consists of very little else, 
but the performance of certain manual operations, more or 
less complicated, at appointed times. The interchange, by 
opposed attorneys, of certain copied forms, to be found in 
books of practice varied to meet every emergency*, or the 
depositing of them at certain public offices in particular stages 
of the suit, constitutes the most of the practice, technically 
speaking, of equity, common law, or bankruptcy, within 
thecare of attorneys. Conveyancing, and other general busi- 
ness, are conducted rather by the rules of etiquette than 
practice. ‘The operations of practice, however mechanical 
and easy, are, nevertheless, extremely numerous, and the most 
retentive memory cannot supply the facility afforded by con- 
stant repetition. A tolerably attentive, and industrious per- 
son, may, in the course of a few months, by being placed in an 
office of an average amount of business, become thoroughly 
acquainted with the common routine of practice conducted by 








* An instance of the minuteness of the directions contained in the ordinary 
books of practice, may be found in a work much used by the profession, “ Arch- 
“ bold’s Bankruptcy Practice.” The Bankrupt Act requires the bankrupt’s 
certificate to be signed by four-fifths, three-fifths, or nine-tenths of the creditors, 
according to circumstances. ‘To facilitate the calculations of such fractions, by 
attorneys, the following rule is given in the 3rd edition, p. lxvii.:—‘ To find out 


’ 


“ what number is four-fifths, multiply the whole number of creditors by four, 
* divide the product thereof by five, anid the quotient wil] be the proper number. 
lor three-fiiths, or nine-tenths, multiply in the same way by three, or nine, 


* and divide by five, or ten. It is the same with respect to value.” 
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attorneys; but immediately upon his attention being directed 
to other subjects, the knowledge and facility, he had acquired 
by unbroken diligence, become weakened and are speedily ex- 
tinguished. ‘There is no fact better established in the profession 
than the one just mentioned. An examination of a candidate 
for admission on the subject of practice, in the view here 
taken of it, can at the utmost be only a security for his pos- 
sessing, at the moment of examination, a readiness in the 
various manual performances of an attorney's office. In 
a few months the whole of it will be forgotten, for any 
useful purpose, since there is nothing to impress it on the 
mind. It consists of a multitude of ill-connected and in- 
considerable facts, neither direct inductions from any general 
and important principles, or having the remotest analogy or re- 
semblance with any other series of operations, by which the 
memory might be assisted. The existence of the qualifica- 
tions, which we consider to be of much superior importance 
to attorneys, can hardly be ascertained for practical pur- 
poses by an examination. Attainments in particular depart- 
ments of science, are easily discovered by well directed and 
searching questions, but it is difficult to find a measure of 
man’s natural sagacity, and knowledge of the world, which 
is capable of being applied with success in the necessarily 
short period of an examination. A public discussion of 
questions started upon the moment might afford better means 
of developing this peculiar knowledge, although the timidity 
of some, and the slowness of others, with the difficulty, 
so commonly felt, of giving force and expression to ideas in 
public, would manifestly render the adoption of this plan 
in many cases unjust.—In ordinary life, we well know the 
obstacles in the way of discovering the soundness of a man’s 
penetration or judgment, and it is not, till we have had the 
opportunity of frequently seeing him act, that we are enabled 
to form a conclusion respecting them. A man may converse 
like a philosopher, but act exceedingly like a simpleton. 

Our whole argument, on this part of the subject, is founded 
on the supposition that the object of the examination, pre- 
scribed by the New Rules, is to improve the skill of the at- 
torney in the functions he now has to perform, and also that 
our estimate of the nature of these functions is generally cor- 
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rect. If, however, it is intended to require, on the part of the 
attorney, the possession of the knowledge which is now con- 
fined to another part of the profession, a first question arises, 
as to the expediency of interfering with the present relative 

position of attorneys and the bar; and a second, as to the ade- 
quacy of the proposed examination for ascertaining the exist- 
ence of such further attainments. Th : oedien of these 
questions cl sarly forms no part of this inquiry. 

By a careful inquiry into the antecedent habits of an indi- 
vidual, his past industry and attention to business may indis- 
putably be ascertained ; but no criterion will be furnished, by 
which to judge of his conduct in these respects, should a material 
change be afterwards wrought in his circumstances. An idle, 
disorderly clerk may turn out a very hard-working man of 
business. Inattention to the interests of another in the situa- 
tion of a master, does not of necessity imply equal neglect of 
the individual in his own affairs. In practice, the result of an 
examination, directed to this subject, could be nothing but an 
exhortation to the applicant for admission, to attend with dili- 
gence to his clients’ business. 

We hold, that no security against commission of fraud by 
attorneys, can be furnished through an examination, except to the 
degree of excluding from that branch of the profession indivi- 
dua!s previously known to have been guilty of dishonesty. 
Upon inquiry, it will be found that the peculiar temptations, and 
prospect of impunity, which encourage fraud amongst attor- 
neys, do not present themselves to individuals before their 
admission. It would be impossible, in the course of an exa- 
mination of the applicant, to ascertain the aptitude of his 
mind for resisting temptations and opportunities, of the nature 
alluded to, at all times and under all circumstances. The 
most beneficial result of an examination into the morality of the 
applicant would be the occasional rejection of individuals 
previously guilty of flagrant misconduct. 

We therefore avow our opinion, that the New Rules of 
Court will not effect any very extended benefit, although 
we are willing to allow their utility to the limited extent we 
have admitted. The evils, they are intended to reach, require 
remedies of a different kind. Before discussing such remedies, 
however, we shall briefly mention the restraints which exist upon 
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the neglect of duty, and ignorance of attorneys, besides those fur- 
nished by the saguiationn intended to exclude from the profession 
individuals of inadequate qualifications. ‘The superior courts 
of law exercise a summary mode of proceeding with an attorney 
(to whom fraud or mal-practice, not amounting to direct crimi- 
nality, is imputed in the way of his profession), by compelling 
him to answer explicitly by affidavit the charge preferred against 
him. Manifest guilt is immediately followed by his tempo- 
rary, or perpetual, suspension from practice; and, if from the 
circumstances which transpire during the investigation it ap- 
pears necessary, in some cases, by a criminal prosecution by 
order of the court. For ignorance, and pure negligence— 
crassa negligentia—an attorney is liable to an action for 
damages by the injured client, and this is the only means of 
redress possessed by the latter in such cases. Thus, it appears, 
that for fraud in the way of business, an attorney is subject to 
one form of judicial proceeding, whilst for negligence, or igno- 
rance, he is exposed to another. We are of opinion, however, 
that all complaints against an attorney for breach of duty in 
his business, whether fraudulent, or occasioned by ignorance 
or neglect, may, with safety to the interests of justice, be left 
to the adjudication of a judge, or judges, sitting in public, 
without the intervention of a jury. This opinion is founded 
on the following consideration of the peculiar circumstances 
attending such cases, and their investigation. 

One of the first difficulties, in the way of adjudicating cases 
between client and attorney, arises from the confidential na- 
ture of the communications between them, whilst they stand 
in that relation. Such communications are rarely made known 
to third parties ; regard for his professional reputation imposes 
secrecy on the attorney, whilst the silence of the client is 
occasioned by the natural dislike men entertain to publish 
their private affairs. In the cases alluded to, however, it is 
essential to the ends of justice, that the representations and 
instructions of the client, as well as the advice given, and con- 
duct pursued, by the attorney, should be accurately ascertained 
by the tribunal sitting in judgment between them. Unless, 
therefore, both client and attorney are examined, the proba- 
bility is, that, from extraneous evidence alone, the facts would 
not be sufficiently developed to allow a judgment to be formed. 
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There results, therefore, the imperative necessity of depart- 
ing from the ordinary maxims of our common law courts, 
which are opposed to the admission of the evidence of the 
parties to a civil proceeding. In the case, before mentioned, 
of the exercise of summary jurisdiction over attorneys for 
alleged fraud in their business, by the courts at Westminster, 
the testimony of the parties is taken; but in actions for 
damages against attorneys for negligence, or want of skill, 
their evidence, according to the strict rules of law, is ex- 
cluded. The reasons for receiving, or rejecting, such evi- 
dence, are equally cogent in both instances; and we are 
indebted to the general forms of proceeding* adopted by the 
Courts at Westminster, rather than to the exigencies of the 
case, that, in the questions of fraud alluded to, the testimony of 
the parties is admitted, in addition to that which may be con- 
sidered as extraneous and supplementary. But by an irra- 
tional adherence to forms, the courts have pursued a plan of 
taking such evidence calculated to weaken most materially its 
effects. 'The party, who considers himself aggrieved, makes 
an affidavit, in writing, of the facts, and the attorney gives an 
explanation by another affidavit, in writing. By an inflexible 
rule, all further statements by the former are excluded. How- 
ever comprehensive the allegations of his complaint in the first 
instance, it is problematical, if he shall put the court in pos- 
session of sufficient informaticn to explain or answer by anti- 
cipation the facts subsequently advanced by the attorney. 
By an artful and partial introduction of new matter, which, 
if properly explained, would, perhaps, be found to be irrele- 
vant, the latter frequently instils doubts into the minds of the 
court, prejudicial to the justice of the complainant’s case. To 
prevent a failure of justice, it is manifestly essential, that the 
plaintiff should not be excluded from making further explana- 
tions, nor the attorney from replying to them. But as written 





* Special applications to the Courts against attorneys on the ground of fraud, 
are made in Term whilst the Courts are sitting in Bank, for the adjudication of 
points of law. All facts, that are required to be brought before the Courts at 
these times, are presented in affidavits, which may be made by any party however 
interested in the event of the decision; Interest in these cases only affecting the 
weight of the testimony, not excluding.it. In accordance with this practice the 
attorney and complainant both give their evidence in applications of the nature 
above alluded to. 
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altercations, however tedious in length, are never in detail 
sufficiently minute to exhaust the subject they relate to, and as 
time and money are necessarily consumed in their preparation, 
that vivé voce examinations of the parties would certainly be 
preferable. We are also inclined to substitute this kind of 
examination for written statements, in order that neither party 
should be at liberty to suppress, or distort, without instant 
liability to detection, any fact having reference to the question 
before the court ; and also for those various and satisfactory 
reasons, which reflection upon the subject will suggest to 
every one, who has observed a witness under examination in a 
court of justice, where personal appearance, age, and manner, 
modify in an endless variety of ways, friendly to the ends of 
justice, the impression produced by the mere testimony. 

The same reasons, that render a client unable to detect the 
violation of professional obligations by his attorney, operate 
with a jury composed of individuals equally unqualified for 
such a task, and prevent their arriving at any very accurate 
opinion as to his delinquency. Fraud is frequently perpe- 
trated by the wilful performance of some act, the omission of 
which may, with adroitness, be ascribed to simple negligence, 
or ignorance; and vice versd, the consequences of neglect, or 
want of skill, often assume the appearance of deliberate fraud. 
No one, therefore, unversed in the devious intricacies of the 
practice of the law, can duly appreciate the conduct of its 
practitioner with reference to a given occasion. We have 
already suggested the expediency of a personal examination of 
the complainant and attorney, in cases arising from a breach 
of professional duties by the latter. Owing to superior skill 
and expertness, his evidence would be given in a much more 
convincing, although, perhaps, treacherous form, than that of 
the complainant. The possession of this undue advantage by 
the former, could be neutralised only by the discrimination of 
a judge, his knowledge of the course of law business, and his 
sagacity in weighing evidence with reference to every possible 
extrinsic matter by which it is influenced. Jurymen would 
be misled by the tact and readiness of the attorney, whilst the 
hesitation of the client, and his abortive attempts to render 
intelligible what he himself never understood, would only con- 
firm their erroneous views. With superior intelligence, and, 
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at this time of day it may safely be asserted, with equal in- 
tegrity, we think the judge a much fitter instrument for ascer- 
taining the delinquency of the attorney in the cases we have 
alluded to, and of awarding damages, where damages answer 
the demands of justice. Wherever other punishment is in 
question, it is, at present, entirely within the province of the 
judge, and might remain so. 

In addition to the restraint thus briefly stated to be put 
upon the fraud, negligence, or ignorance of attorneys, we 
would suggest another means of obviating or diminishing 
the evils arising from those causes. We have already stated 
the occasion of the facility for the commission of fraud by 
attorneys, and of the veil that so frequently covers their inca- 
pacity or negligence, to be the technical forms and language, 
which they apply to every question coming before them in the 
way of their business. This they are obliged to do from the 
exceedingly difficult and inflexible machinery and phraseology, 
by means of which our law is brought to bear upon the trans- 
actions of life. ‘The whole vice, however, of our legal system 
lies in a complicated procedure, imagined in barbarous times, 
and adapted to the laws, customs, and sentiments of ages, pos- 
sessing little in common with our own days. In the language 
of sober reflection, Law Reform means scarcely more than 
the reform of our judicial establishments, and the various 
forms of procedure, by which, at present, the administration 
of the law is impeded. The law itself requires but little 
amendment beyond improved arrangement and expression. 
Amongst other beneficial consequences of Law Reform in 
this sense, would be the establishment of a natural and 
direct connection between the proceedings and language of the 
portion of practice carried on by attorneys, and the matters 
upon which they are consulted by their clients. Under 
an inartificial system of procedure, assimilated to the pro- 
ceedings in foro domestico, where a master institutes inquiries 
amongst his servants, or a father amongst his children, nothing, 
but the real question in issue between the parties, freed from 
all technical difficulties, would engage the attention of the 
attorney. Instead, therefore, of the enactment of law after 
law to stimulate the activity and penetration of attorneys in 
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technical subtleties, or to prevent their turning professional 
readiness to purposes of fraud, the end would be obtained 
with much greater certainty by such a reform of the pro- 
ceedings, as would render them intelligible, of easy application, 
and unfit to conceal the stratagems of dishonesty. 

Further means might be adopted to relieve the client from 
the consequences of incapacity or breach of duty by attorneys. 
They might be required, before admission, to give the security 
of responsible persons, or of a sum of money lodged in safe 
hands, to answer any damages accruing from want of skill, 
or abandonment of professional duty. The objections to this 
scheme may be anticipated, although their force may not be 
felt. Much might be said of an emails profession being 
closed to indigent merit; but it will be remembered, that 
indigent excellence is excluded from all pursuits of trade 
requiring capital. It might be urged that a stigma was 
cast on the practitioners of the law, although throughout the 
public offices of the country, and in every species of private 
employment, men of honour and delicacy are required to fur- 
nish security, like the one proposed, for a faithful discharge of 
their trusts. It might be contended, that additional expenses 
were thrown upon the administration of the law, but we are 
confident that the public would cheerfully bear the increased 
burden, if accompanied by an improvement in the integrity 
and capacity of their legal advisers. 

On the other hand, we would throw open the practice of 
the attorney, or law agent, to every one who felt himself com- 
petent to transact that branch of business. We would abolish 
the long apprenticeships that are so frequently spent in idle- 
ness, and profligacy, and all other formal regulations, of which 
the spirit, if not the letter, is always infringed, and which, 
therefore, create a mischievous feeling of confidence in the 
public. We would preserve the recently-revived examina- 
tion, but would make its agency subservient to the ascertain- 
ment of the candidates’ past conduct, general education and 
acquirements only. By these means, we are of opinion, that 
individuals possessing peculiar aptitude for the practice of 
an attorney—an aptitude that does not betray itself till an 
age more mature than that at which apprenticeship in the 
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ordinary sense of the term begins—would enter the profession 
to the exclusion of incompetent practitioners, and that clients 
would have the advantage of increased skill and diligence in 
attorneys, with augmented security against their want of 
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ARTICLE IX. 


Report from the Select Committee on Timber Duties, 
together with the Minutes of Evidence. Ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, 14th August, 
1835. 

We are about to examine a most grievous instance of the 
protective or bounty system. 'The Report of a Committee of 
the House of Commons has, once more, brought under the 
notice of the public, the colonial monopoly of the timber 
trade: and it will be our endeavour, with the aid of that 
Report, to analyze, dissect, and expound the character and 
operation of that monopoly, in such manner as shali qualify 
our readers to form for themselves a clear and just opinion 
upon its merits. 

In order to do this with the more effect, our course will be, 
—first: to give a description of the peculiar features of this 
monopoly, by which it is distinguishable from all others, and 
to exhibit an account of the cost of it to the country: and 
next—to investigate, separately, the cases of the two great 
parties or interests—the colonists and the ship-owners—for 
whose emolument this country is called upon to make those 
sacrifices of its revenue, of its commerce, and of its neces- 
saries and comforts, which we shall describe. 

The advocates of every case of bounty, or of protective- 
duty—which is only bounty in another form—always profess 
to intend the public good. They stoutly disavow, as in 
decency they must, all attempt to serve particular parties at 
the expense of the country ; and they insist, that whatever 
that apparent expense may be, which is the first consequence 
of the bounty, it is money, which will soon be amply repaid 
through the secondary beneficial effects of the scheme. ‘They 
assure us, that if the fostering hand of the State be extended to 
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support the particular object of industry, in its infant efforts, 
either for origination or extension, it will afterwards go alone, 
and will thenceforth become, and permanently remain, one of 
the staple, profitable employments of the country. As a cau- 
tion to these eager caterers of national prosperity, it is not too 
much to demand of them the admission, that, in calling for 
such assistance to some new, or hitherto unsuccessful, occupa- 
tion, they may, possibly, be mistaken in this prospect of its 
quality—that it may happen that it shall prove to be not so 
well adapted, as they imagine, to the local or personal faculties 
of the country—and that, even under the assumption that their 
confidence in our ability to attain to the excellence they promise 
in the favourite trade be well founded, they might still be 
desired to leave the industrious part of the community to 
determine for themselves the best sources of profitable employ- 
ment, and, what is of nearly equal importance, the best times 
for engaging in them. 

Still it must be admitted, that in almost all the cases of 
bounty, or protection, the prospect of ultimate self-support, 
insisted upon by their first promoters, has been rationally 
probable, or at least possible. There may, no doubt, be cases 
wherein the forced application of skill and industry may prove 
to be competent to the task of removing or overcoming, in 
time, the original causes of the higher cost :—but there must 
also be cases in which the cause of that higher cost is of such 
a nature that it can never cease to operate. 

If, with this distinction kept in mind, we examine the 
protection of the “ Timber Duties,” it will stand exposed 
to view before us, the most overbearing, the most wasteful, 
the most useless, and the most hopeless of any that has 
ever been extended to any branch of industry. A plantation 
of sugar, in Jamaica, enjoys a physical equality with a rival 
plantation in Cuba. A farm in Essex has even a physical 
advantage over a farm in Poland. The spindle of the silk 
throwster and the shuttle of the weaver will obey the laws of 
rotatory or projectile force in England as well as in Italy or 
in France. But no power of man, no lapse of time, can 
equalise, for our use, the position of a forest on the Ottawa 
with that of a forest in Norway or Sweden. 

When the protecting duty was first imposed, in 1810, upon 
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European timber, there was not the pretence, or even the affecta- 
tion of the pretence, of the commencement of a trade calculated 
to be permanent, and holding out the prospect of ultimate 
benefit as the compensation for a temporary sacrifice. It was 
not even considered to be a temporary sacrifice, but an immediate 
benefit. 'The mischief intended to be cured, was the matter 
which possessed the quality of temporariness. It was an ex- 
pedient adopted under the pressure of a present difficulty, 
arising out of the peculiar occurrences of a state of war; and 
the encouraging of ships to go to Canada for timber, when it 
could not be got in the Baltic, was as much a war measure as 
the chartering of a fleet of transports to carry out or bring 
home a body of troops. All that was temporary about the 
measure, was its immediate utility; all that was prospective, 
pointed to its discontinuance. In short, its necessity was one 
of those evils of war, for the remeval of which, men pray for 
the return of peace; and the arbitrary continuance of the evil 
without the necessity, after peace, for so many years, is an act 
of great cruelty on the suffering people, and not a whit more 
irrational than it would have been, to have gone on hiring 
transports, and sending them round the world, though they 
had no troops to carry. 

In the years 1820 and 1821, committees of both the Lords 
and the Commons reported that no pledge for permanence or 
long duration was held out; and it was truly said by a 
witness (Q. 18) before the late committee, “ that the country 
* was not to be doomed to dear timber for ever, because of the 
** Copenhagen expedition.” 

The great grievance of this monopoly is, the heavy cost of 
it upon the pockets of the people, without the compensating 
result of a commensurate increase of the revenue. The pre- 
sent duty upon a load of timber imported from the north of 
Europe is £.2. 15s. Od. At the commencement of the war it 
was only 6s. 8d. This is an enormous increase of tax upon 
an article of first necessity: but as the whole amount of this 
sum, as far as it is received, goes to the national exchequer, 
and, pro tanto, precludes the necessity of some other tax, the 
consumer may be brought to pay it with cheerfulness. The 
justice, however, of this high duty assumes a very doubtful 
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character in his mind, when he finds that if he purchase 
of course at the same price—a load of timber imported from 
Canada, only 10s. of his money, instead of 55s., which he 
equally pays, goes to the public revenue; and that the 45s. is 
nothing else than a perquisite he is compelled to give to 
certain individuals. He naturally inquires how it can be, that 
those individuals can establish such a right over his money : 
and is so far from finding in the origin of the charge any 
trace of such a right, that he discovers in its history the fact, 
that his benefit as a consumer under temporary difficulties, 
and not the benefit of the producer, was intended by the 
measure. 

“ Q. 132.—Are you not aware, from your official knowledge and experence, 
that the legislature, up to the present period, has always considered this great 
question as not merely a question of revenue, but as a mixed question, in which 
the revenue of the country, the colonial policy of the country, and the naviga- 
tion of the country, have formed important ingredients ?—I conceive there are 
few subjects on which the policy of the country has undergone more change 
than in regard to timber; the old policy, which I have before adverted to, was 
that of supplying the country with timber at the lowest possible rate, and having 
only a nominal duty upon it. Then the Revenue System was brought in, and all 
the duties imposed were decidedly for purposes of revenue. ‘Then at another 
period the obtaining a supply of timber for consumption was allowed to supersede 
every other consideration ; and, now, the measure intended for that purpose only, 
is turned against the consumer, whom alone it was meant to serve, and converted 
into a protective system for shipping and colonies, unnatural to both.” 

The same witness is then asked (Q. 135), whether, in 1820 
and 1821, it was not treated as a mixed question of revenue, 
colonial policy, and shipping? and he admits that it was 
so: but he also points out, that the committees of those years 
expected, from the measure they proposed, and which was 
adopted, a very different appropriation, to those three inter- 
ests, of the benefits of the timber trade than that which has 
occurred. According to their intentions the revenue and the 
Baltic trade should have had larger shares. 

The protecting duty had been 65s.; but still those com- 
mittees, who treated the magnitude of the colonial imports as 
an evil, attributed what they deemed the excess, partly to 
some temporary circumstances, and not entirely to the mag- 
nitude of the protection. In recommending a reduction of 
the protection to 45s., while they expected the cessation of 
those circumstances to co-operate with the reduction, they 
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evinced a belief, and a hope, that the north of Europe would, 
in future, participate much more largely in the trade than it 
had done ; and that the revenue would be proportionately 
benefitted. Indeed, every man who has any knowledge of 
the proceedings on the subject at that time must be aware, 
that the attention of Parliament and the public was then 
drawn to it, chiefly by the fact of the improper division of the 
trade, and the excessive portion of it which had been forcibly 
transferred from the old channel to the new one. Since it 
has been proved that the remedy thus applied has not only 
failed to correct the acknowledged evil, but has even suffered 
a great extension of it, the case is clear, that, even upon the 
principle of the measures then adopted, a new rule of division 
is called for. The reduction now prepared will still leave a 
protection of 30s. the load. 

We now come to consider the cost to the public of this 
bounty-fed monopoly. At page 396 of the Report, Ap- 
pendix X., is an analytical account of all the imports for 
the year 1833, which may be made the basis of calculations 
and estimates of various descriptions. From this it appears, 
that the quantity of fir-wood, computed in cubic contents, 
was, in that year, rather more than one million of loads. 
The great articles, fir-timber and deals, constituted 946,000 
loads: and of these, 393,000 came from Europe, and 553,000 
from the colonies. The actual revenue received upon the 
first and smaller quantity was a trifle more than 900,000/. ; 
that from the second and larger quantity was not quite 
230,000/. The duty upon the log from Europe is 55s. the 
load, on that from the colonies it is 10s.; and these sums 
were intended to be the basis of the duties on the deals also. 
In consequence, however, of an imperfection of the law, the 
deals are paying on an average full 12s. the load less than is 
paid on the log; but as it is proposed by the committee, that 
this anomaly shall be corrected, we shall adopt those duties in 
our estimates as the effectual charges. It turns out also, 
that the imports, and particularly those from the colonies, 
were in 1834 much greater than those of 1833. We shall, 
therefore, also as a truer measure of the trade, proceed upon 
the assumption that we receive 400,000 loads of fir-timber 
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and deals from Europe, and 600,000 loads from the colonies. 
The account would then stand thus :— 











400,000 loads, at 55s. ..... shiaehidashiaeadaeai £.1,100,000 
600,000 loads, at 10s. ..............000. 300,000 
1,400,000 

1,000,000 loads, at 558. .......0...008- ... £.2,'750,000 





So that the loss to the revenue on the colonial timber is 

1,350,000/., or very nearly equal to the whole sum collected. 
This is the primd facie view of the calculation. It may be 
very true, as is asserted, that if we had only one uniform duty 
on timber from all parts, our drafts upon the nearer conti- 
nental forests might have been so heavy as to have raised the 
prices there against us, and thereby have checked the con- 
“sumption, and have prevented such a realization of revenue. 
But the controversy does not pre-suppose, nor is there the 
slightest probability, that an indiscriminating duty would 
have been fixed at any thing like so high a rate as 55s., 
so that we might have secured our present amount of revenue 
under a rate of duty, which would have given the supply 
at a much lower price to the consumer than at present. One 
half the present high duty, if charged only on the present 
quantity, would give the present produce ; and, therefore, the 
public pay, either in monopoly price, as distinguished from 
genuine commercial price, or in loss of revenue, the other half. 
This estimate applies to fir-timber and deals only; but if we 
include the duties on other descriptions of wood, and also the 
high protecting duty on foreign staves, we are confident that 
we do not make an extravagant estimate of a round sum, when 
we say, that the country pays, in one way or the other, a 
million and a half a year, as the price of its present scheme of 
‘© wood duties.” 

In all considerations of high prices to the consumer, we 
must bear in mind the great distinction which exists between 
high monopoly price, high duty price (meaning duty for 
productive revenue), and high commercial price; and we 
ought particularly to do so here, because there is one line 
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of argument in favour of the high duty on the European 
timber, much resorted to by the colonial and shipping party, 
which totally disregards this distinction; and, in so doing, 
betrays an extraordinary degree of either commercial ignorance, 
or wncommerciai feeling. 

The basis of this argument is, a desire, at whatever 
cost to ourselves, to deprive the foreign producer of his 
fair price; and it is vauntingly pressed into notice for the 
purpose of boasting, that our present system has the merit of 
enabling us to buy our timber the cheaper on the continent. 
Nobody can doubt that a high duty on an article, levied in a 
country where it would otherwise be largely consumed, must 
tend to lower the price of it at its source. But what a strange 
incoherent mixture of conflicting purposes, as well as con- 
tending parties, have we here. A high duty is imposed by 
one party, for the sole sake of its restrictive effect ; and when 
the other party complains of the consequent high cost, he is 
answered by being told, that the operation of the duty is to 
keep down the price. The rejoinder is, that if the reduction 
of price be effective, the restriction is weakened ; and if it be 
not effective, it is a nullity. 

This is the most curious, see-saw argument we ever heard. 
A rational desire to render an article cheap, would imply a 
desire to obtain it, for its use, in abundance; but the mode 
employed for making Baltic timber cheap, is that of laying 
impediments in the way of the purchaser—a notable device 
truly! The advantage of cheapness is to the consumer ; 
therefore, to make the commodity cheap, prevent him from 
getting at it. Impound the goods in some almost inaccessible 
situation, till you have rendered its local value next to 
nothing, and then congratulate the persons who want it, upon 
its very low price. 

This exquisite piece of commercial cunning seems to have 
been a favourite topic with some of the members of the Com- 
mittee. Accordingly we find them in various parts of the 
evidence, pushing their examinations in a line calculated to 
elicit the merits of so delectable a scheme and contrivance. 

“ Q. 3837.—In your opinion, does not the existing arrangement of the duties 


on timber have the effect of keeping the British market supplied with every 
description of timber, European and Colonial, that is required by the public, and 
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at moderate prices?—It does give the public that supply, and at moderate 
prices.” 

“ Q. 3840.—What do you mean by moderate prices?—I think, looking at 
the immensely increased consumption of this country, prices must be deemed 
exceedingly moderate.” 

“ Q. 3844.—You call those moderate prices when we are obliged to pay 50 
per cent. more in price, and 100 per cent. more in freight ?—Our consumption of 
colonial timber has so much increased, that it might have been expected that 


prices would be much higher than they are.’ 

To several questions on the same subject, a different witness 
answers in the following manner :— 

“« Q. 58.—I think that the plan would raise the price of European timber 
abroad, insomuch that I should reckon on some loss of revenue from the 
reduction of consumption of European timber, and a commensurate revival 
of the colonial supply at the lesser duty.”—‘ I think that the price would 
be raised, and absorb part of the remitted duty. But the consumer need 
not care, because his foreign competitor would have to pay that price also.” 
—‘ I do not think that high prices affect this country, unless it be high relative 
prices; all we want is, that others shall not buy cheaper than we do; unless 
the greater price goes to the revenue, which must be provided for.’”— We see 
that our consumption has much more than doubled, against an increase of duty 
from 6s. 8d. to 55s.”"—- If our old system had continued, I look upon it that 
timber would, by this time, have been an exceedingly dear article in Europe ; 
and the colonies would have been secure of their market.’’-—“ We should have 
better timber for our money, and the price would be raised to foreigners. We 
ought never to have a cheap place behind us.”—“ I[ do not apprehend that foreign 
price would be made the cause of change: the wood ought to have its marketable 
value; and I do not consider that we should, in legislating, seek to bear down 
the marketable value; we should leave that to its natural course. We want only 
the right of going to the cheapest market.” 

The first of these two witnesses stated himself to be 
“a merchant engaged in the Canada trade;” and he, no 
doubt thinks, that the people of England pay him “ very 
** moderate prices” for Canada timber. We are very ready 
to agree with him that, under a duty of 55s. the load, on 
timber from its proper sources, the country might have 
been oppressed by much higher prices than they have 
been for that necessary article. But we are not at all dis- 
posed to take, as our present measure of the fitness of prices, 
those opinions to which the state of things some years ago 
gave rise. We reject all comparisons between present prices 
and past prices, and will look only to localities of price. 
The only proper comparisons, are those which are made be- 
tween present prices here and present prices elsewhere ; and 

ae seh : 
no man shall tell us, that any price is “ moderate” here, which 
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is higher than it isin any other place, beyond that degree which 
is referable to the expense of bringing the article from that 
place, and to such duty upon it as is paid wholly to the 
revenue, in aid of the public finances of the state. Out of 
these limits, moderation of price, if there be moderation, is 
moderation of plunder. 

There are two interests for whose benefit chiefly, and in 
whose name almost wholly, the British people are called upon 
to make the great sacrifices which we have been describing. 
These are the colonists and the ship-owners; and we shall, 
therefore, enter into as full an examination of their respective 
cases as our limits will permit. By the term colonists, the 
public mean emigrants ; by the term emigrants, they mean 
settlers ; and by the term settlers, they mean agricultural 
settlers. What they do not mean by either term is, the great 
capitalists ; and, above all, the great merchants. It is very 
important that these distinctions should be well kept up; for 
the truth is, that a deception is being practised upon the kind 
feelings of the people by parties who, conscious that their own 
pretensions would not be attended to, artfully thrust the cause 
of the poor emigrant settlers into the front of the battle, while, 
in the assumed character of philanthropists, they follow behind, 
and silently gather all the spoils. 

The emigrants who wish to become agricultural settlers 
may be divided into three classes. First, our own small 
farmers or country-bred people, who, despairing of the means 
of supporting their families in comfort by their occupations in 
this country, gather together their little capitals, intending to 
settle themselves upon farms of their own in the new world : 
next, our industrious labourers, who, by unabated toil and 
painful abstinence from the comforts of life, are enabled to 
start, with their modicums of savings, for the same object, in a 
humbler degree: and last, the poor and almost destitute able- 
bodied men, just contriving—perhaps chiefly by charitable 
aid—to clear their passage out. The first of these become at 
once capital farmers. ‘The second are able also to sit down 
upon their allotments; some wholly, others only partly mas- 
ters of their own time and labour, according to the various 
degrees of the strength of their little purses. ‘The last must 
be content to work entirely for the first class for a few years, 
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during which it is in their power to make in the colony that 
purse, which they were unable to carry with them from home. 

The most interesting view, taken by the people of England 
of emigration to our northern colonies, is that which exhibits 
the cases of these classes of persons; and, accordingly, great 
pains are taken to represent the timber trade as an im- 
portant auxiliary to the agricultural pursuits. Farming and 
lumbering are declared to be occupations which unite and 
alternate most conveniently and advantageously with each 
other. 

One of the most common errors upon this subject, into 
which the people are apt to fall, from want of specific infor- 
mation, is that which supposes the settler to find, in the 
export of timber to this country, a ready market for the trees 
growing upon his own piece of the wilderness. ‘The wood 
upon it is spoken of as a sort of first crop to him, the proceeds 
of which are to cover the expenses of clearing the land, and 
preparing it for the crops which are to follow. 

“ Q. 94.—Is it not a fact that the timber, being the first produce of the soil 
in a waste or natural state, is the first object to which the settler looks for reim- 
bursement from his immediate labour?—I understand certainly not; very 
little timber comes from the grounds taken possession of by the settlers.” 

Nature has refused the settler this piece of good for- 
tune, having decreed, that the districts which alone are worth 
the care of the cultivator, are those in which the pine is rarely 
seen. It may be safely asserted, that not one fir tree in five 
hundred imported into England is cut from the land of a 
settler. 

But the advocates of the trade, when beaten from this 
ground, still cling to the interesting case of the poor emigrant 
settler, and make it furnish a second string to their bow. ‘They 
will admit, when compelled, that the farming settler has no 
saleable wood on his own land, or perhaps even in his own 
district; but then they will say, that there is abundance in 
other parts, upon which he may advantageously employ him- 
self, insisting, as they do, that he stands in actual need of other 
employment than that which his land affords; and asserting, 
that the business of lumbering, supplies him most opportunely 
with that employment, as a peculiarly apposite auxiliary to 
the business of farming. 

This description of the case of the agricultural settler is as 
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unfounded as the former. Not only is the wood he finds upon 
his land valueless in the market,—but also he, of all the 
farmers in the world, is the last to want employment off his 
own farm. 

The well known difficulty of finding winter work in this 
country for a portion of the agricultural labourers gives a 
plausibility to the assertion, that such is the case in Canada 
and New Brunswick. But it is not so: it is in truth the 
very reverse ; for the peculiarity of the situation of the settler 
on his lot of land in our northern colonies, is, that he has more 
work proper to the winter than to the summer. This will be 
readily perceived, when his case is understood. 

Having, at the approach of winter, built his log-house, 
made his domestic arrangements, and set himself down upon his 
hundred acres of primeval forest, he commences the clearance 
of one, two, or three acres of it, according to the strength of 
himself or family, or of the means he has of commanding the 
labour of others. The first process is to cut the trees down at 
about two feet from the ground, or higher if the snow is deep, 
leaving the stumps and the roots to be stocked up some years 
afterwards, when their decayed state will render the work 
more easy, and his leisure will be greater. Having selected 
and set apart such of the felled wood as may be required 
for his own use, he places the rest in large piles and 
burns them, and spreads the ashes over the ground in the 
spring, early enough for the sowing of his corn, the setting of 
his potatoes, and the putting in of a few garden seeds, parti- 
cularly those of the great favourite, the pumkin. 

The trees being of the deciduous kind, and the ground 
having been at all times covered with them, there is a surface 
soil so deep, of light vegetable matter, and, for the most part, 
so clear of weeds and bushes, that the seed is easily raked in 
by hand, and without the previous process of ploughing, or 
the aid of draught cattle. Generally a second corn crop, and 
often a third, is obtained by manual labour; but, if the means 
of such assistance be at hand, the ground is routed up a 
little, with a sort of plough, drawn by an ox, in the parts least 
interrupted by the stumps of the trees. With the last of these 
corn crops grass seeds are sown, and the piece is kept for hay 
or pasture, while the stumps and roots of the trees are becom- 
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ing decayed, so as to be easily removed. Every winter gives 
its fresh piece of cleared ground for corn; and, as the pieces of 
grass accumulate, there is in a few years a breadth of land 
laid down, sufficient for summer's pasture and winter's fodder. 
Then comes the cow, and the pig, and the poultry; and our 
settler is finding his comforts increasing about him, and sees 
his looked-for independence established. 

There is something in this system peculiarly advantageous 
to a labourer, who has acquired the means of supporting 
himself till he has harvested his first crop. He can go on for 
many years, without the necessity of draught cattle; his 
new clearing is, as it were, his fallow of the year, not-his 
crop of trees, as erroneously supposed, or falsely asserted ; and 
his crops of corn and grass, follow in regular succession, as 
a course of crops succeed a real fallow in the cultivation of 
old land. 

When he has cleared as much land as suits his plans, he has 
the same ground to go over again, for the removal of the stumps, 
and for bringing into tillage his earliest pieces of grass. 
These, to be sure, are not employments for the dead of winter, 
but he must now have been for some years settled on his 
farm, and have become far too independent elsewhere, to en- 
gage in any work so arduous, and so destructive of domestic 
life, as that of the lumberer. If his original stock of money be 
too small to enable him, in the first year or two, to devote all 
his labour to his own land, he works in part on the lands of 
more fortunate neighbours, and submits, with the patience 
that poverty prescribes, to postpone a little, the independence 
which the perfecting of his farm is eventually to secure him. 

No two avocations can be more incongruous, than that of 
the agricultural settler and of the lumberer. By far the 
greatest part of the timber for exportation is cut in forests, 
many hundred miles up the great rivers, and far from the 
agricultural districts; and the farming man, who attaches 
himself to a gang of lumberers, must totally leave his home 
for many months. And what will he return to,—where will 
be his fresh piece of clearing—of what use to him, as a farmer, 
will be his spring and summer, after a winter so spent ? 

Here then we have dispelled two delusions. We have 
shown that the agricultural settler is mot a seller of timber 
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from his own land: and that he not only does not need the 
timber trade, as an auxiliary employment, but that it is 
utterly incompatible with, and destructive of, his proper 
employment, as a farmer. If these two simple truths could 
be made generally known, very many persons, who are 
induced to advocate the timber monopoly, would be detached 
from its cause. 

We have thus far described these settlers rather as what 
they all should be, than what, in all cases, they are. Our 
description of them would be true, almost without exception, 
were it not for the baneful temptations to which they are 
exposed, by the presence of an adventitious trade thrust upon 
their country by the force of extravagant bounties received 
by very different parties. 

Of the three classes of settlers we have been describing, 
the first—that of the farmers in good circumstances—is_ the 
one which has to lament the most pitiable, if not the most 
numerous of its victims to the timber trade. These are the 
persons whom the great mercantile houses in the trade have 
raised into the position of the middle men, the necessary 
instruments of their speculations. When we look around us 
at home, and see with what eagerness, in this old and expe- 
rienced country, replete with multifarious avocations, numbers 
are induced to engage in newly-projected adventures, can we 
wonder that the exhibition of the English tariff of wood 
duties to the simple settlers in our North American colonies, 
and the offer of a loan of money, should enable the great 
speculators, alluded to above, to inspire many a thriving 
farmer with the belief that he saw in those duties—the 
prospect and promise of his future fortune. The relations 
of these little farmers to the great merchants may be very 
well illustrated, by referring to those between the little pub- 
licans and the great brewers in this metropolis, where the 
brewer gave credit, the merchant lent money, and each equally 
protected himself by securities, taking priority over all other 
claimants. The Canadian farmer, adding to the merchant's 
tempting loan all his own savings, and availing himself of 
all the credit he possessed in the country to increase his 
effective capital, erected his saw-mill, hired his gang of 
lumberers, took his share of the treacherous contracts, and 
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embarked himself, his family, and his fate in the timber trade. 
Foreclosures of mortgages and sales of farms have attended 
the usual windings-up of the affairs of these misguided men. 
The great and prior creditor becomes possessed of the real 
property upon easy terms; and, like his prototype the great 
brewer, soon finds a fresh adventurer ready to perform, for a 
few years, the part of his reckless predecessor. All these 
sufferers have now before their eyes the evidence of their 
error, in the continuing prosperity of such of their friends and 
neighbours as had not yielded to the same temptation. Will 
the good people of England, we ask, consent to be heavily 
taxed on one of the first necessaries of life, for the sake of 
producing such consequences as these to the parties whom 
they mean to serve? Will they sacrifice their own money, 
and immolate these people, to the moloch of a few great firms 
of mercantile houses in the colonies ? 

The lower and labouring classes of the settlers and emigrants 
are, in their station, equally drawn from good into evil, by 
the allurements of the timber trade, the curse of their elected 
country. We have already shown that the man who can 
support himself, even in part, while he works, though only in 
part, upon his own ground, destroys all his best prospects, if 
he leaves that ground to join the gangs of lumberers. And 
the man who crosses the Atlantic with nothing but his 
** stalworth limbs”—had far better fix himself in an agricul- 
tural district, or go upon some of the public works, than 
betake himself to lumbering. We were once told by the late 
Colonel By, of the engineers, who made the Rideau canal, that 
many of his men saved enough, out of the earnings of one 
year’s work, to settle them in their little farms: and that no 
man, who was intent upon the object, failed to effect it in 
two years. The habits acquired in lumbering, tend to the 
squandering rather than the saving of money, and unfit even 
the careful individual for the monotony of a fixed residence, 
and a steady local employment. But the man who accumulates 
his little capital while working for a farmer, acquires, at the 
same time, both the habits and the practical knowledge which 
are to make that capital of double value to him. 

It will here be asked, if all go to farming, who are to be 
the customers for the corn, and other produce? We feel that 
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this is a serious question, and shall enter upon it presently : 
but, following up the train of observations we are upon, we 
shall examine it now only with reference to the supposition, that 
if the colonial timber trade should be materially reduced, there 
might be a want of employment in the colonies for that por- 
tion of our own labouring people who are destitute here, solely 
because they are in excess; and who are therefore assisted to 
emigrate with the view of reducing our population down to 
the home-employment point. For the sake of argument, 
we will concede that emigration is the outlet for clearing our 
workhouses at home. But then we shall ask—do we not mean 
thereby to get the paupers off our hands? Do we not expect 
that we are removing them from a place where they are sup- 
ported without work because there is no demand for their 
labour, to a place where their labour is wanted, and will sup- 
port them? Certainly it is under this impression that efforts 
are made to assist able-bodied paupers to emigrate to Canada ; 
and the well-meaning part of the community are induced 
to join the interested advocates of our system of timber duties. 
But what would these well-intentioned persons say, if they 
found that, so far from the country’s getting the surplus la- 
bourers off its hands, we are only moving the workhouse from 
England to the Ottawa; and remitting thither, or wasting, for 
the keeping up of that workhouse, ten times as much money as 
it would have cost us at home. Taking this case by itself, and 
it is a distinct question, it is a very plain case. ‘The country 
gives a bounty of 45s. for every load of timber imported from 
Canada; if then our expatriated labourers find work in 
Canada, only because that bounty is given, the person who 
votes for the continuance of that bounty, on/y for the sake of 
those labourers, is making the worst bargain that ever was 
heard of. He cannot fail to perceive that an exceedingly 
small portion of the 45s. falls to those labourers, and that, 
consequently, by keeping them at home he would save the 
difference. ‘There never was so absurd an idea as that which 
supposes that our pauper emigrants are off our charge; while 
we are sending them to parts at which natural employments, 
furnishing their own returns, cannot be found for them; but 
where, in the want of such employments, we are creating arti- 
ficial employments for them at very heavy cost to ourselves. 
VOL. If. N° IT. uv 
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We now come to the inquiry which a little above we 
postponed—namely, what must be the state of a country where 
all are growers of corn, and where there is no adventitious 
employment supporting a superadded population, to be, as 
to corn, consumers only? ‘This, with respect to our North 
American colonies is, we have said, a serious question; unless 
their facilities for growing corn be such as to secure them 
an advantageous market in exportation. If they have that 
market, the question is satisfactorily answered. If they have 
it not; and at the same time they can find no other article 
for exportation, then, indeed, although they may preserve 
existence, it will be a very uncomfortable existence, because, 
under such an hypothesis, they cannot command the pro- 
ducts of other countries, except only in the most limited 
degree. A people so circumstanced would, from necessity, 
force a sale abroad of some small quantity of their corn, which, 
though they stinted themselves of food by so doing, they 
would consent, nevertheless, to exchange for a small quan- 
tity of those other necessaries of life which they could not 
make for themselves, and without which they would hardly 
live. 

Now this is just the predicament in which it is asserted by 
the advocates of the timber trade, that the colonies would be, 
if this country should not consent to continue paying those 
large bounties on their timber, by the force of which alone 
they are said to be furnished with an exportable article 
in return for European manufactures. But this case, no 
doubt, is greatly over-stated. 

In the first place, we do not believe that the climate and 
soil—both or either—are so unfavourable to agriculture as 
that the labour of a man, for that is the hypothesis, will 
barely produce his own food. The history of the colonies is 
opposed to such a supposition. The Canadians were making 
great progress long before the year 1810, and before a timber 
trade to England was thought of; and yet the place of their 
location in Lower Canada is by no means to be compared, in 
respect of climate, or even soil, with the more recent settle- 
ments in Upper Canada. Every man really acquainted with 
that part of the world knows, that the soil and climate of 
British North America, from the settlements on the north-west 
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side of the St. Lawrence, and along the Ottawa, westward, to 
Lake Huron; and southward, to the Lakes Erie and Ontario ; 
and again, to the American frontier of New Brunswick, as 
far as the river St. Croix, will, with common cultivation, yield 
and ripen, in great perfection, and in full quantity, all the 
corn, vegetables, and fruits, grown in England, and even some 
others, especially Indian corn. In such a country, with land, 
the fee-simple of which would be a very low rent for it in 
England, and where trifling taxes cover all the public expense 
of the state—where there are no tithes, no poor-rates—how 
can there be a difficulty to the production of a quantity of 
corn beyond the consumption of the producers, giving some 
surplus to exchange for some supply of those manufactures, 
which are, of course, produced cheaper and better in the 
old countries of Europe. 

We must here dwell for a moment, to remind our readers 
that there is no intention of annihilating this timber trade ; 
but only to reduce a small portion of the immoderate bounty 
by which it has been driven to a most unwholesome state of 
excess. Again, it must be remembered that there is such a 
place as the British West Indies, which, although a little 
nearer the United States than Canada, is, unlike England, 
much farther off from the Baltic. 

It was stated in the evidence, that one-half of the timber 
trade of the colonies is for the British market; one-fourth for 
the West India market, and one-fourth for their own use. If, 
therefore, the British trade should be reduced by one-fourth, 
by throwing out a quantity of rubbish, the whole of their 
favourite occupation would only be lessened by one-eighth. 
The recommendation of the committee to reduce the duty 
on European wood from 55s. to 40s. the load, will apply 
only to the log, which is about one-fourth of the whole 
quantity, as the deals are, in fact, paying only about 42s. the 
load, and they constitute the other three-fourths. The average 
duty collected on European deals and timber together, is found 
to be 45s. 10d.; so that if both be charged 40s. the protection, 
which now gives the colonies three-fifths of our wood trade, 
will be reduced by only the trifling difference of 5s. 10d. ; 
and if this view of the average be rejected, then the answer is, 
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that the protection to the deals, the most important branch, is 
scarcely touched. 

But those who object to any change declare, that even a 
small reduction of the protective duty will go far to exclude the 
timber from this market, and that the colonies really have no 
ether article of export ; just as Newfoundland has none but 
fish. Then we will try the question upon this issue, and see 
whether, admitting the fact, it is proper that the British people 
should pay a million and a half a year, in order that the inha- 
bitants of some distant, inhospitable, unproductive soil and 
climate, may be able to export wood or stone, or some such 
wild gift of nature, to the amount of, perhaps, a hundred 
thousand pounds, for the purchase of foreign commodities. 
We allow here a very large sum as the clear gain of the co- 
lonies necessary to enable the agricultural settler to obtain 
foreign supplies ; because, in this estimate, the gains of every 
man, besides the settler, constitute a charge to be deducted 
from the gross amount. 

A member of the committee seems to have taken some 
trouble to show, that the province of New Brunswick was 
in this state of worthlessness. 


“ Q. 96.—Is it not, in fact, almost the only trade carried on by the provinces 
of New Brunswick with the mother country ?—I imagine it must be, for I know 
they import their flour and pork from the United States, which shows how much 
they neglect agriculture.” 

** Q. 106.—What other means do the colonists of New Brunswick possess of 
making returns to this country for the manufactures sent them but the lumber 
trade ?—I presume that they contemplate agriculture.” 

“ Q. 107.—You mean prospectively?—The emigrants are supposed to go 
there to settle for agricultural purposes. To the fresh men it is prospective ‘ 
but those who preceded them might by this time have produced corn 
enough for their home market; but they are still fed by the United States.” * * 

“ Q. 108.—You have stated, from your knowledge, that they import their corn 
at present; do they now possess any other means for making returns to this 
country for the manufactured goods sent them but the timber trade ?—I am not 
aware, except ashes, perhaps, and not even that in New Brunswick.” 

“* Q. 109.—The export trade in New Brunswick is confined at present to the 
export of timber to this country: is it not?—I fear that is but too true; but 
considering that the trade is supported by the protection of 45s. a load, and that 
not, perhaps, more than 2s. of that 45s, goes to the settler as the value of the tree, 
and that out of the 2s. he has to buy his flour of the United States, his share of 
the manufactures, which are the returns for the timber to New Brunswick, must 
be very small.” 
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* Q. 110.—What, in your opinion, would be its effect on the support of the 
emigrant population going there, in the present incipient state of agriculture ?— 
It would prevent his being diverted from agriculture, which ought not at this 
day to be incipient in New Brunswick. We should hardly pay 45s. a load on our 
timber to put aman in New Brunswick in the way of living upon American 
corn with 2s. of it.” 

Had the object of this member of the committee been, to 
have exhibited our connection with New Brunswick as alto- 
gether ruinous, and had he intended to have followed up his 
exposure of its character with a proposal for abandoning the 
colony, he could not have chosen a better course than that 
which he pursued, for the purpose of laying the foundation 
of such a proposal. 

Now this is the very point to which we are coming, and we 
do unhesitatingly assert, that if the accounts given of this 
timber trade by its advocates are true, so far are those accounts 
from furnishing reasons for continuing it by means of the 
present enormous bounty, that they must lead every rational 
man to turn round and declare, that our only course is to 
make the best retreat out of it that we can; and to begin im- 
mediately to take measures for its early and final abandon- 
ment. 

As the tempting bait of a “ market for our manufactures” 
is thrown out in the examination we have been quoting, we 
must give a few extracts from the evidence of another witness, 
evidently of different sentiments from the last quoted, on this 
subject of protection, and of mutual trade. 


** Q. 2386.—At what do you estimate the protection given to British 


manufactures ?—It varies from 74 to 30 per cent.” 
“ Q. 2387.—What do you call the shipping price of the principal export of 


"New Brunswick ; namely, yellow piece timber ?—About 20s.” 


** Q. 2388.—The protection given in respect of duty to American timber is 
45s., is it not ?—It is.” 

“* Q. 2389.—That is 225 per cent., is it not?—As it is computed in the 
question now put, certainly.” 

* Q. 2390.—You think that 225 per cent. protection upon colonial timber is 
only a fair equivalent for the 73 to 30 per cent. protection upon British 
manufactures ?—I do.” 

* Q. 2391.—Will you explain how you arrive at that conclusion ?—I con- 
ceive that neither 30 per cent. nor 225 per cent. is of any value in the present 
case, as far as numbers are concerned, for there is no magic in 30 or 225, but that 
the object is to get an adequate protection—such a protection as will ensure the 
two countries dealing with each other.” * * *® * *  Whatis required in 
justice to both partics is an adequate protection.” 
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Being afterwards pressed hard-wp with the question, 
whether he would give 500 per cent. he fairly states, that the 
right sum is that which is enough. In another part (Q. 2256), 
we find this gentleman stating, with great delight, that the 
lumberers will “ give so high as 10/. a ton for hay.” Hear 
that, O ye landed interest! and when you have occasion to 
build, or to repair buildings, with timber paying 55s. a load 
duty, instead of 6s. 8d., as it did before the war, bear in mind, 
that in paying that enormous tax, you are enabling a brother 
farmer in Canada to get 10/. a ton for his hay; and, perhaps, 
this brother farmer is some man, for whose passage you had 
once burdened your poor rates, in erder to avoid the future 
cost of maintaining him as an able-bodied pauper at home! 

At another time this gentleman is asked how it should 
happen that a saw mill, which in Norway would cost only 
40/., is valued in New Brunswick at 1000/.? “ Oh,” says 
he, ** you forget the value of the water-power.” Only 
think, what a water-power in a wilderness must be worth, 
for sawing deals for a bounty of 45s. the load! And 
he is not the only witness who has let us into this secret of 
the manner of estimating the capital in saw-mills. Well 
might Mr. Montgomery Martin give two millions as the valua- 
tion, as intimated in one of the questions on this subject (Q. 92), 
if he included the value of the natural water-falls. We 
wonder at how much per horse-power he appraises the * good- 
© will” of a river in North America. Oh! for a Rennie or a 
Telford, to compute us the value of the Falls of the Niagara. 
Manchester, Leeds, and Glasgow, are you sleeping, that you 
do not secure the moving powers of the Niagara, while they 


are yet to be had, and before your coals begin to fail ? 

But besides their extravagant accounts of the saw-mills, we 
have from some of the witnesses the most lively and graphic 
representations of the scenes of business, and bustle, and active 
employment, on the rivers, and in the timber coves, and at the 
| quays, and in the shipping ports and towns adjacent, as the 
consequences of our timber duties. And so much the worse, 
say we who have to pay for it all. But how can it be other- 
wise? Six hundred thousand loads of wood cannot be got 


I 


together, and hewed and squared into logs, or sawed into 
boards, for shipment, without the employment of many hands, 
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and those hands acting subordinately to a variety of masters 
in different branches of the business. To an ordinary observer, 
there would be no difference between the cheerful active 
industry of the well-paid people he would see about him, in 
the shipping season, at Quebec, and those whom, at sonie 
other occasion, he had witnessed at one of our own thriving 
ports, or manufacturing towns. But under all this seeming 
similarity, how immense the difference between the two cases 
—just the difference between spending money and getting 
money. Both excellent in their way, provided the distinction 
be kept in view: but to mistake spending for getting, would 
soon make bankrupt of the trade which had not the public 
pocket to draw upon. We can find plenty of examples of 
prodigal expenditure very profitable to the persons employed, 
without crossing the Atlantic to seek for them. Let us, for 
instance, match Newmarket in the Easter meeting, against 
Quebec in the shipping season. In the place of hewers and 
sawyers, and raftsmen and lumberers, we have only to suppose 
trainers, and jockeys, and ostlers, and innkeepers; the timber 
coves and wharfs, are the training stables and the hotels; and 
the shipping may be represented by stage-coaches and post- 
chaises-and-four in abundance. In the case of Newmarket, all 
is acknowledged expenditure, but with the pleasures of the 
race in return. If the people of England are amateur timber- 
cutters in imagination, well and good—they, then, have their 
return like the visitors to Newmarket, but not else; and of 
this our readers may rest assured, that if the country did not 
possess that redundant opulence, out of which such places as 
Newmarket, Brighton, and many more are supported, it could 
not amuse itself with gentleman saw-mills and timber coves in 
Canada. Away, then, with all this fulsome description of the 
business and activity produced by this ruinous occupation in 
the colonies; and say at once, that they are out-poor-houses to 
England, whose able-bodied paupers are there “ digging holes 
* one day to fill them up the next,” in order to keep them from 
idleness here. We wish that the practice were a little closer to 
the analogy thanit is; for instead of “ filling up the hole again” 
we incur an additional expense in uselessly carting the earth to 
a great distance. Let us suppose the timber felled, rafted 
down, hewed or sawed, and on the wharf ready for shipment, 
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with all the charges for these operations cleared and paid— 
and then, instead of sending ships to bring it away, the most 
economical thing we could do would be, to burn it on the 
spot, and send the workmen back to prepare another quantity, 
to make another bonfire the next season. And we might 
propose the same end at home for the ships,—half of which, 
before they are fitted out for the voyage, are hardly worth the 
bounty on the cargoes they will bring back: and their crews 
are really wanted for the Navy. 

In the foregoing examination of the case of the colonists, 
and particularly of the agricultural settler, we have carefully 
avoided to blend the case of the ship-owners, whose charges 
for freight form no part of the colonist’s profit, but are a 
burden upon him. We will not allow the colonist to plead 
the case of the ship-owner, except incidentally, when desiring 
for his own sake an increase of his bounty, in order to enable 
him to pay the heavy freights of his timber, without which, 
he will not be able to forward it to ourmarket. The magnitude 
of those freights are his grievance, and it would perhaps 
alleviate that grievance, if he were allowed to employ foreign 
ships, as well as British ships. It is very true that, as the 
matter stands, the two parties find it their interest to combine, 
in the present matter, for the sake of the common plunder of a 
third party; but remove the object of that plunder, and the 
two interests are natural enemies; the supplier of the distant 
article of merchandise must, on the one hand, desire the 
cheapest possible freight for it ; and on the other hand, the 
ship-owner must be anxious to procure, on the best possible 
terms, every commodity which is necessary to his particular 
trade; he will go any distance, with pleasure, to fetch timber 
for other people, at a remunerating freight; but when he 
wants timber for himself, he will wish to have the liberty of 
going to the nearest place for it. 

The third party, the plunder of whom reconciles these two 
naturally conflicting parties, is the general consumer of 
timber; to him, the extra freight of the longer voyage is 
sheer waste; and the question is, whether it is not waste to 
the country also. We think that it is an expenditure decidedly 
wasteful to the nation, and such as cannot be justified upon 
any trading or commercial principles; we utterly repudiate 
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the political economy, which pretends to show the national 
advantage of giving two pounds to a fellow subject, instead 
of one pound to a foreigner, for the same article or service. 
The man who actually pockets the additional pound, is the 
only fellow-subject who is personally benefitted ; the country 
loses by the transaction ; particular profits to individuals may 
come readily enough out of waste, but national profit never. 

But there are exertions and expenditures, the proper returns 
for which are not pecuniary profits. ‘The loss of time and 
money attending the regulations of quarantine, subtract 
much from the profits of some commercial adventures, and 
raise the prices of the merchandise; but they yield benefits, 
in the health of the people, which are deemed to be ample 
equivalents for the cost. The necessity of their charge is 
deemed a grievance, and no one ever thought of proposing 
to put all ships under quarantine as a lucrative proceed- 
ing, because the money was spent in the country. In like 
manner it may possibly be the fact, that the naval strength 
of the country should require a large portion of our mer- 
cantile marine to be employed in some peculiar trades, although 
upon wasteful voyages, which bring great mercantile loss 
upon the public. But we deny that this plea is available 
for the defence of the Canada timber trade; we totally repu- 
diate the belief, that the legitimate profitable trades of this 
great commercial country are not adequate to all the purposes, 
for which the navy of the state seeks its resources in a 
mercantile marine. 

According to the representations constantly made by the 
ship-owners, the peculiar value or utility of the timber trade 
to them, is, its fitness, as far as it goes, for the reception of 
their old and degraded ships: and so much do they treat it, 
on this account, as the most important branch of their busi- 
ness, that all persons who, during the last fourteen or fifteen 
years, have had their attention drawn to the proceedings of 
the shipping interest, are well aware of the curious fact, that 
every complaint of that body—let it begin at what branch of 
the question it may—always winds up with the cuckoo song 
of the timber trade, and its insufficiency, of late years, to find 
employment for the cast ships of their other trades. 

There can be no doubt that it is a beneficial thing to 
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possess a trade in which our merchant vessels may be 
able to earn a few freights between the time when they 
have ceased to be fit “to carry dry cargoes,” and the time 
of their being broken up. Nobody will deny this: but then 
it is one thing to have such a trade falling naturally to 
us, and another, to create such a trade by force, and at 
the cost of five times its value. The freest possible admis- 
sion of its importance, does not justify the purchase of it at a 
most excessive price; much less, after that price has been 
given, will it justify the discontent at its quantity, so cla- 
morously and indecently put forth by the ship-owners. The 
true questions at issue are—first, whether there is not a very 
large quantity of this trade;—second, whether the present 
quantity does not greatly exceed that of former times ;—and 
third, whether, if it prove that that quantity has been enor- 
mously increased, and yet is insufficient for its present pur- 
poses, the cause of the defect does not lie in the false measures 
of the ship-owners, and in their mismanagement of their 
business in some matters which operate upon the case, and at 
the same time rest entirely with themselves. 

Previous to the war, and for the greater part of it, our im- 
ports of fir wood, in various forms, may be taken at about 
400,000 loads a-year. It is now much more than 1,000,000 
loads. At the former period, the whole came from the north 
of Europe, and about half the carriage, or 200,000 loads, was 
in British ships. ‘The European trade stands now much in 
the same position, both as to extent, and as to participation of 
carriage; and the additional 600,000 loads come from the 
colonies. Now, it is admitted on all hands, that one voyage 
to America is equivalent to two to the Baltic; so that, in esti- 
mating the quantity of the timber trade with reference to the 
carrying trade, the ship-owners of the present day have 
1,400,000 loads—that is 600,000 colonial wood counted twice, 
and 200,000 European—where their predecessors had only 
the last mentioned 200,000. Here, then, is an increase in the 
proportion of fourteen to two. Our general shipping and 
carrying trade has not increased in this proportion, nor any- 
thing in the remotest degree approaching to it. Deducting 
the timber at both periods, the other trades have not been 
doubled, so that we have of the timber trade a quantity equal 
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to fourteen, where four would have preserved the accustomed 
proportion. That is to say—if the timber trade was for- 
merly to the general trade as one to five, it is now as seven 
to ten. 

It has been observed above, that the peculiar value of the 
timber carrying trade consisted in its fitness for the employ- 
ment of ships, after they had become disqualified for the car- 
rying of superior descriptions of goods ; the question, there- 
fore, why such a superior trade, which has been only doubled, 
cannot find a sufficient receptacle for its cast ships in such an 
inferior trade, which has increased sevenfold, leads int- 
diately to the further question—why does that superior trade 
cast so many ships ? 

‘lwo remedial measures lately, and far too tardily, adopted, 
furnish from their histories the best answers to this question. 
We allude first to the Act of 1834, for correcting the former 
erroneous mode of measuring ships for their tonnage; and 
next to the new and improved system established at “ Lloyd's” 
for registering the qualification of the merchant vessels, as 
the guide to the under-writers by which they may determine 
the premium of insurance in every case. 

The old rule of admeasurement would give the true ton- 
nage of a well-proportioned ship, by taking some only of the 
dimensions necessary to the cumputation, and assuming the 
other dimensions from them. It was, consequently, in the 
power of the builder to falsify these assumptions, by con- 
tracting the ship as much as he chose in the parts which were 
to be measured, and extending her in the other parts; and he 
had a great temptation to adopt this course, because the mea- 
sured tonnage, and not the real capacity of the ship, is the 
ground of charge for all duties and port dues. The symmetry 
of the ship, and all those good properties which depend upon 
correctness of form, were thus destroyed ; and it will be rea- 
dily conceived, that such a ship must be less able to contend 
with the dangers of the seas than a well-formed ship, and must, 
consequently, be subjected to a premature old age. 

About fifteen years ago, a commission of scientific men was 
appointed, to determing on a mode of measurement, which 
should get at the actual capacity of the ship, let her form be 
what it may. Such a plan was accordingly suggested in their 
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report; and Mr. Huskisson did all that lay in his power to 
induce the ship-owners to consent to its adoption. He intro- 
duced it into a bill, then in the House of Commons, for the 
registering of British ships; but he had not the nerve to per- 
severe under the clamour which was raised against it, and 
he withdrew the clause. The violence of the opposition came 
from the owners of the worst-built ships. In the session of 
1834, Mr. Poulett Thomson was enabled to carry through 
parliament the Act to which we have alluded: but the long 
postponement of this remedy of great and glaring evils was 
the act of the shipowners themselves. 

There is no doubt, that the bad symmetry of our merchant 
vessels is one of the faults of our naval architecture, which 
make it impossible for our ships to retain for many years 
their station in the superior classes. The other cause of de- 
gradation, to which we have already referred, is of much more 
powerful operation. To some of our readers the plan and 
principle of “ Lloyd’s Registry” are familiar: to others, the 
very term will be unknown, and therefore we shall make them 
acquainted with the subject, which we have, as yet, only in- 
troduced, by saying that it is a registry of the qualification 
of merchant ships, kept at Lloyd’s Coffee-House, the great 
mart of marine insurance, as the guide to the underwriters. 

In this registry the vessels are marshalled in certain classes, 
under certain established symbolical designations,—such as 
A.1.—E.1. and other combinations of letters and numbers ; 
and the premiums of insurance applicable to different vessels, 
engaged in the same season upon the same voyage, vary in 
their amount according to the classes in which they are re- 
spectively registered. The ship in a lower class must yield 
to the merchant, out of the freight on his goods, the excess of 
premium to which he is thus subjected; and this reduction is, 
in many cases, so destructive of all profit as to exclude the 
lower classes from the superior branches of trade. 

The information intended to be given by this registry, 
is of the merits of the ship—the quality of her build—the 
state of her repairs, and all other points of her condition by 
which a judgment may be formed of the greater or less 
degree of average probability, that she will arrive at the end 
of her voyage. To furnish such information an accurate 
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knowledge of the existing state of the ship is necessary; 
and as this can only be obtained by frequent surveys, a 
body of able, confidential, and well-paid officers are requisite 
for that service. It is not enough to say, that the ship- 
owners have, till lately, refused to incur the expense of such 
an establishment ; ewpense was not the only objection, for its 
formation was also retarded by the opposition of parties among 
them, who, as is the case in all trades, had found a method of 
working the mischief to their own peculiar advantage. In 
defect of such actual knowledge, the registrar proceeded upon 
certain assumptions; and, according as the circumstances and 
history of the ship furnished the criterions for those assump- 
tions, she was placed in a higher or in a lower class. The 
chief criterion was age; and for the purpose of keeping on 
the safe side, a very low age was adopted. The rule was in- 
exorable; and, at the end of the term assigned, the good sound 
ship was as certainly degraded as the ship whose timbers 
would hardly hold together till her allotted time had expired. 
The first consequence of such a rule was, that men built ships 
as they would build houses upon short ground leases; and the 
reason for not incurring the cost of substantial repairs, as the 
term wore away, was as strong in the one case as in the other. 
Besides, ships so built are less susceptible of beneficial repairs 
than they would have been if the builders, at the time of 
their original construction, had acted under a different expec- 
tation. 

Through the operation of such a system as this, the upper 
classes of ships were perpetually overflowing, in rapid suc- 
cession, into the classes below them; and creating an excess 
of the lowest grade, which could obtain no relief from the 
glut except in the yard of the ship-breaker. The demand 
for first-class ships for the superior trades was not lessened by 
these absurd reductions of their particular numbers; and thus 
a large quantity of new-built ships, not wanted in the aggre- 
gate, was annually forced into existence by the necessity of 
supplying that demand. 

The number of ships built since the war, computed in 
tonnage, form a total very nearly equal to our whole mer- 
cantile marine at this’ day, unduly enlarged as it is by the 
system we are discussing. Yet it must have happened, 
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from the nature of the war, that the peace commenced with 
a surplus. Assisted by a decrement which requires a total re- 
novation in about twenty years, it is clear that nothing but a 
little patience and forbearance on the part of the trade is ever 
wanting, to let the undue number die off, and thus to remove 
the ovile of an incidental excess. By their own miserable 
management, however, this forbearance from building fresh 
ships was rendered impossible ;—the “ prudential check” could 
not be applied; and the trade was kept in a perpetual state of 
hopeless redundance, which even its “ vice and misery” could 
not keep down. The “ timber bounty” has been to the alms- 
begging shipowners what the “ allowance system” was to far 
more pardonable paupers, and the analogy is as strong in 
the remedy as in the evil. An efficient “ Lloyd’s Registry” is 
at last established, and we have the most sanguine expeciations 
of its beneficial consequences. 

It was observed by one of the witnesses before the Committee, 
(Q. 129) *“ We possess iron and coals, and we have not got 
“ wood; our case would be complete with the three. We act 
“ towards wood as France acts towards iron.” ‘To whom, we 
ask, is the possession of wood of more importance than the 
shipping interest? Here, then, is another part of their noxious 
scheme of self-aggrandisement, at the expense of the best in- 
terests of the country, and even re-acting against themselves 
in no small degree. ‘They compare in their minds the one 
benefit of good and cheap timber to themselves, with the other 
benefit to themselves of a long carriage, of bad and dear 
timber; and they submit to the evil of building bad ships at 
a great price, instead of good ones at a low price, rather than 
take their fair chance, with the country at large, in the benefits 
of a full development of its natural energies. 

Now let us for a moment suppose that we had, after the 
necessity of the deviation had ceased, reverted to our older 
policy, of giving the country foreign timber upon the best 
terms, in addition to its indigenous productions of coal and 
iron;—that our rule for taking the tonnage of vessels had 
never held out a temptation to spoil their form ;—and, also, that 
the manner of conducting marine insurance had been such, as 
to induce every man first to employ the best materials and the 
best workmanship in the building of his vessel; and, afterwards, 
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to preserve her condition as long as he could, by means 
of the most, effectual repairs. Let us, we say, set these 
considerations on one side of the question; and, on the 
other, the postponement, till it was wanted, of the colonial 
wood-trade. It is clear that the shipowners, for their own 
good alone, have taken the worst course of the two. They 
have certainly, by that which they have pursued, greatly en- 
hanced the difficulties of competing with their foreign rivals 
in other trades. The waste of shipping must throw a heavy 
loss on some party; and in whatever degree the shipowners 
are exposed to foreign competition they are, in that degree, 
baulked of their design that it should fall on the people. The 
magnitude of this waste must enhance the cost of insurance, 
and thus fall back upon the shipowners; while the excessive 
quantity of ships annually built, must greatly encourage 
competition among themselves. 

Increased as the difficulty in competing with foreigners 
is by their own bad system, still the quantity of the carrying 
trade, in which they are exposed to it, is comparatively 
small. The coasting trade is entirely their own. In the 
colonial trade, and in all voyages between British port and 
British port, in almost all parts of the world, there is 
no foreign interference; and a very large portion of our 
trade with foreigners is with countries, having no shipping, 
and from which the ships of other foreign countries are 
excluded. The Norway trade (which, on account of the 
shortness of the voyages, is not of much value) the British 
ships never had to any extent. They have all along stood 
their ground well with the Swedes; and the Prussians after a 
hard struggle, are beginning to yield. The shipping of 
Prussia is on the decline. The Russian ships have never 
stood any chance against the British: and the Dutch have 
had the folly to throw the trade with Holland into our hands. 
There is no pretence that we cannot keep pace with the French, 
the Portuguese, and the Spaniards, upon equal terms—in short, 
there is no branch of our commerce, except that with the United 
States of America, which either is not important, or which is 
not almost wholly possessed by our own shipping. Give but the 
British ship-owners fair play, only “ save them from them- 
“ selves,” and nothing but that species of cupidity, which 
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cannot bear to see a single farthing pass by its own clutches, 
would be able to suggest even the semblance of a complaint. 

The general account which we have been just giving of the 
field of employment for our merchant shipping,—even under 
the operation of the system of reciprocity to which the ship- 
owners choose to attribute grievances of their own creating— 
of this, we say, mighty field of employment may be the 
basis and introduction to the few remarks which we can find 
space for on that part of the subject of navigation which 
concerns our naval superiority. 

Mr. Huskisson did not volunteer the reciprocity system : 
he would willingly have left other countries to have slept on, in 
their former supineness to our navigation laws, had they been 
disposed todoso. When he held out the hand of equal privileges, 
he did it in order to avoid —what he saw was approaching—a 
state of universal intercourse, the most hostile imaginable to 
commerce. Nothing, hardly, can be more anti-commercial than 
restriction in navigation. The basis of commerce is the 
diversity of productions in different places: this creates the 
necessity of moving those productions, in order that they may 
be universally enjoyed ; and the first desideratum of commerce, 
which undertakes their distribution, is the facility of the 
removal. 

Navigation, therefore, is subservient to commerce; and clear 
and strong should be the grounds of that institution, which 
should be allowed to reverse these relations. The necessity to 
us of a certain quantity of mercantile marine is fully admit- 
ted; and the question is—have we not enough of it ? 

Mr. Huskisson, to the honor of his great name, has left 
behind him ample proof that he well considered the subject of 
reciprocity with reference to the adequacy of the degree of 
maritime strength which would be retained for the country 
under the operation of a system which he saw so much occasion 
to introduce: and his disinterested and statesman-like opinion 
upon that subject ought to prevail with the public over all the 
clamour which a body of interested traders may choose to 
raise against his measures. He explicitly stated to Parliament 
the grounds of his proceedings. He exhibited a comparison 
between the present peace establishment of our navy and its 
condition at the breaking out of any of our wars; he com- 
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pared the present navies of the other nations of the world with 
former foreign navies at those epochs; and he brought out 
the gratifying fact, that our superiority is far more decided 
than it used to be. He then showed that, exclusive of any 
trade we might hope to acquire by carrying on a war of duties 
with the rest of the world, the present quantity of our mer- 
cantile marine was far beyond what it had been in those former 
times, when it was deemed adequate to all the purposes for 
which it was fostered by any direct assistance from the state. 
In short, he convinced the House that “ navigation” was 
satisfied, and that * commerce” could be safely re-admitted to 
claim its rights. Where is the disinterested man who, upon 
trading principles, would sacrifice commerce to navigation ? 

Let us put one more question.—Suppose that, for some 
reason, the protective portion of the timber duty were levied 
on buildings, and collected, half-yearly, from door to door ; 
and that the produce were distributed in bounties to the 
shipowners and colonists.—With what temper would a sum, 
quite equal to the late house tax, be so paid for such a 
purpose? ‘The mode of collection and distribution does 
not alter the case;—and yet people, who almost rebelled 
against the house-tax, seem to court the charge of the timber- 
tax ! 


ArTicLe X. 

Notes addressed by the Plenipotentiaries of Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, to the President and the Senate of the 
Free Town of Cracow. Dated the 9th and 16th of 
February, 1836. 

Proclamations of General Kaufman, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Allied Troops on the Territory of Cracow. 
Dated the 17th of February, 1836. 

Nouvelle Constitution de la Ville libre de Cracovie. Dated 
the 30th of May, 1833. 

Debate in the House of Commons on the Questions addressed 
to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs by Sir 
Stratrorp CANNING, on the 18th of March, 1836. 

In our number for last October, we laid before our readers 
the motives which then appeared to us sufficiently powerful 
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for inducing the British Government to send, without delay, a 
diplomatic agent to the free town of Cracow. We urged this 
measure as much with a view to future changes, as to the perfor- 
mance of the obligations imposed upon us by thetreaty of Vienna. 
Since the publication of that article, events with which the 
public are familiarly acquainted, and which the official docu- 
ments at the head of these pages abundantly attest, have shown 
that our prognostications were not exaggerated or prema- 
ture. The occupation of Cracow and the abrogation of its 
nominal privileges have set the seal of truth upon the repre- 
sentations we then made. We shall not indulge in any com- 
ments on the conduct of those who, by a month’s delay, have 
sacrificed an advantageous position which might have been pre- 
served for an indefinite period. But the great and merited 
interest which this event has produced. in Europe, warrants 
us in recurring to arrangements now so foully broken; in 
reviving sessilostions now so barbarously effaced ; and in 
renewing remonstrances which have more than once been 
preferred in vain, but which can never be slighted with 
impunity. The occupation of Cracow by the northern allies, 
has done more to excite the indignation and the apprehensions 


of civil society in the west of Europe than the capture of 


Warsaw itself. The fall of the capital of Poland was the 
termination of an unequal conflict, which had filled Europe 
with the noise of arms; the occupation of Cracow is 
an act of aggression in the midst of profound peace, and 
a result of that diplomatic strategy which rarely betrays its 
purposes until they are consummated. ‘The former was the 
triumph of an overwhelming vengeance; the latter is the 
successful display of an insinuating ambition: and Europe is 
roused to fresh sympathy with Poland when fresh attacks bear 
witness to her enduring energy and to her protracted mis- 
fortunes. We may then claim the attention of our readers 
while we lay before them some account of the negociations, 
which accompanied the original creation of the independent 
republic of Cracow, and o the events which have attended 
its recent Occupation. 

It is well known that the question of Poland long occupied 
the Congress of Vienna, and kept all the powers, assembled 
upon that memorable occasion, in suspense. Russia had suc- 
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cessively repudiated the project of creating an independent 
Polish kingdom, as well as of a new partition of the Duchy of 
Warsaw—a state which remained at the close of the war in 
the exclusive occupation of her armies. She had at last 
succeeded in obtaining possession of the Duchy under the title 
of the kingdom of Poland, when a fresh difficulty, scarcely 
less serious, arose with regard to the City of Cracow. 

At that time Cracow belonged to the Duchy of Warsaw ; 
but it had been subject to Austria during the whole period, 
which elapsed between the third partition of Poland in 1795 
and the peace of 1809, when it was added to the Duchy. The 
Emperor Alexander conceded to Prussia that considerable 
portion of the Polish territory, which has since been called the 
Grand Duchy of Posen. Austria at first laid claim to an 
equivalent concession; but she soon desisted from her own 
pretensions, in order to insist with greater force on an 
arrangement destined to prevent Russia from advancing 
in a direction which threatened the only line of communica- 
tion* between Vienna and Gallicia. The road between the 
capital of the Austrian empire and that province passes within 
a league and a half of Cracow. The position of the town 
commands a passage of the Vistula: the town itself is pro- 
tected by the river. It is evident that the possession of Cracow 
would give Russia an immense advantage over Austria, since 
it must enable a Russian army to issue from the gates of the 
city, and to cut off Gallicia from the rest of the empire by a 
single march. Austria was so deeply interested in obviating 
this exposure to attack, that the contracting powers were in- 
duced to sanction the existence of an independent intermediate 
state, on that point of territory. With a view to increase its 
importance, a proposal was made to extend its frontiers, and 
to confer it upon the Prince Gustavus Vasa, the legitimate heir 
to the throne of Sweden, by way of compensation for the king- 
dom he had lost. The Emperor Alexander perhaps recollected 
that the Vasas had more than once worn the crown of 
Poland during the seventeenth century, and he dreaded the 





* This road was the only line of communication before the construction of 
the two military roads, which now cross the Carpathian Mountains from Hun- 
gary to Gallicia; these routes are usually rendered impracticable in winter by 


the snow. 
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influence associated with their name; perhaps other motives 
operated to restrict the boundaries of the projected state. But 
it was finally determined by the Congress that Cracow should 
be constituted a FREE TowN, with a territory of 496 square 
miles on the left bank of the Vistula, and a population of 
110,000 inhabitants. Austria obtained a confidential assurance 
by which Russia pledged herself never to post a body of troops 
in that part of the kingdom of Poland which lies beyond the 
Nida, a river flowing within about fifty miles of Cracow. 
Austria on her side, “ granted* to the riveraine town of 
* Podgorze (opposite to Cracow and belonging to Austria) the 
“ privileges of a free trading town in perpetuity ;” and promised 
“ never to establish, within that town or within a distance of 
“ 500 toises, any military posts which may threaten the 
“ neutrality of Cracow +.” 

When the general basis of this arrangement was determined, 
the political condition and the privileges of the new State of 
Cracow, were regulated and recognised in the following 
official acts :— 

First.—In the treaty relating to the whole of Poland, con- 
cluded between Russia and Austria, on the 3rd of May, 1815. 

Secondly.—In a similar treaty concluded between Russia 
and Prussia, and bearing the same date. 

Thirdly.—In the additional treaty relating to Cracow, con- 
cluded between Russia, Austria, and Prussia: same date. 

Fourthly.—In the constitution of the free town of Cracow, 
annexed to the last-mentioned treaty. 

Fifthly, and lastly—tIn the general act of the Treaty of 
Vienna, which repeats the principal stipulations of these partial 
treaties in its first fourteen articles, and declares afterwards, 
Art. 118, “ That they are considered as integral parts of the 
“ arrangements of the Congress, and shall tans everywhere 


* Art, 8, Acte Général du Traité de Vienne. 

+ Inconformity with this reciprocal engagement, no Russian or Polish troops 
were posted beyond the Nida, from the conclusion of the treaty of Vienna to the 
year 1831. The Polish insurrection furnished the Russian troops with a pretext 
for invading Cracow; and after they evacuated the territory of the Republic, 
a large body remained upon the frontier. The Austrians construed this position 
of their neighbours in their own way; and in direct contradiction to Art. 8 of 
the treaty, they maintain a strong garrison in the town of Podgorze. 
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« the same force and effect as if they were inserted, word for 
« word, in the general Treaty *.” 

The future condition of the free town of Cracow was thus 
regulated and solemnly guaranteed, not only by the powers 
most interested in the maintenance of its neutrality, but by all 
the contracting powersof the Congress. In thefoundationof this 
new state, each party was actuated principally by the desire of 
obtaining the securities which it conceived to be most essential, 
either to the preservation of its actual possessions, or to the 
cherished purpose of future aggrandizement. 

But in the midst of these discussions, dictated by egotism 
and ambition, the unexpected creation of the independent 
republic of Cracow was hailed, with very different feelings, 
by those who had never ceased to evoke, before the assembled 
powers of Europe, the great and undying shade of Poland :— 
of that Poland which lived, as she still lives, in the hearts 
of all generous and provident men—and which seemed to 
meet with a zealous defender even in the Emperor Alexander 
(who was become the principal arbiter of her future destinies), 
or at least in some of his counsellors, amongst whom the 
Prince Adam Czartoryski then held a distinguished place. 
Thus the effaced, but still unbroken, image of the Polish 
empire occurred once more in that great act which comprised 
the labours of the European Congress. 

Already, under the impression produced by principles which 
were proclaimed at the Congress of Vienna, however imper- 
fectly they may have since been observed in practice, certain 
rights were guaranteed to all the inhabitants of the 
ancient kingdom alike, that is to say, to all the natives of 
what was the Polish territory before the first partition in 
1772+. These rights and privileges, which were recognised 
in the first fourteen articles of the Treaty, promised to 
exercise upon their welfare an influence partly direct and 
positive, partly moral and indirect—partly of an immediate, 
partly of an ulterior effect. The first consisted :— 

In the assurance of national and representative institutions, 


* See for further details an able article “ On the necessity of appointing 


“a British diplomatic agent at Cracow,” in the Polonia, No. I1., Nov. 1832, 
p. 262. 


t Art. 14, Acte Genéral du Traite de Vienne. 
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given to all the Polish subjects of the high contracting 
parties : 

In “ the most unlimited liberty of transit throughout 
“ all parts of ancient Poland .. . with the view of facili- 
“tating the import and export trade between the said 
“ parts; . . . and the free navigation of the rivers and canals 
* in all ancient Poland; as also the frequenting of such 
* seaports as they can reach by the navigation of the said 
“ rivers;” and 

Lastiy—In “ the most unlimited circulation of all the 
“ inhabitants of the Polish provinces, and of the produce of 
“ agriculture and industry between all parts of ancient Poland, 
“ as it existed before the year 1772.” 

Besides these material privileges, which were of immense 
importance in themselves, not for Poland alone, but for 
Europe and European commerce, if they had been ever put 
into execution, the Treaty gave rise to numerous moral 
advantages, which were not less valuable to all the Poles 
indiscriminately. 'These advantages were derived from the 
preservation of the nucleus of their country in the new king- 
dom of Poland; and from the existence of a national govern- 
ment and a national army, though both were to remain in 
dependence upon the Russian sceptre. While their language, 
their literature, and their ancient academic institutions were 
maintained over the whole face of the country. 

The creation of the independent state of Cracow, which 
closed these favourable stipulations, was the fitting completion 
of the principle they laid down, and, as it were, an appropriate 
symbol of their integral spirit and object. 

No point on the Polish territory could have been better 
selected for this purpose: no spot in the country comprises 
within a narrow space so many of the touching recollections 
and the kindling hopes of Poland. The city of Cracow 
is said to have been founded by Cracus, whose warlike 
exploits in the earlier part of the eighth century, are narrated 
by Gregory of Tours. It was the royal residence of a long 
line of Polish kings, and the seat of that dynasty of the 
Jagellons, who, at once philosophers, warriors, and the fathers 
of their people, were the first sovereigns in modern Europe to 
give a noble example of liberty flourishing by the side of 
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monarchy, and of toleration by the side of Catholicism, 
during the worst years of religious persecution. While 
science and the arts were diligently cultivated, from the first 
revival of letters, in the midst of wars and triumphs occa- 
sioned by the perpetual incursions of the Tartars, Muscovites, 
and Ottomans*. 

In the seventeenth century the royal residence was transferred 
to Warsaw, but Cracow still continued to be the sacred city 
in which the kings of Poland were crowned and interred. 
This custom, united to the numerous vestiges of its great 
antiquity and ancient splendour, confers upon the town a 
solemn and mysterious character, in the hearts of the Poles, 
which more recent occurrences have still further heightened. 
By a fortuitous concourse of events, its territory has proved 
a classic soil, where fresh heroes appeared to start from the 
ashes of the dead. There, on the 24th of March, 1794, 
Kosciusko raised the standard of his immortal insurrection ; 
and near those walls he won his first victory, at the head 








* Cellarius the historian relates, that in 1652 the plague destroyed 173,000 
Christians, and 20,000 Jews in the city of Cracow. This statement may be 
somewhat exaggerated, but it serves to give an idea of the size of the town at 
that period. 

In 1364 a brilliant assemblage of sovereign princes took place at Cracow, to 
witness the marriage of Charles 1V.,’ Emperor of Germany, with a niece of 
Casimir the Great, King of Poland. The chronicles of the time are filled with 
details of the magnificence displayed on that occasion. The company consisted 
of Peter, King of Cyprus, Louis, King of Hungary and afterwards King of 
Poland, Sigismund, King of Denmark, the Dukes of Bavaria, Mazovia, Schweid- 
nitz, and Pomerania, the Pope’s Nuncio, &c. 

Cracow, notwithstanding the constant attachment of its university to the 
Catholic faith, was the scene of numerous controversies, and the asylum of a 
great number of victims of religious persecution. In 1431 a great disputation 
took place, in which the Academy of Cracow defended the edicts of the Council 
of Basle against the delegates of the Hussites, who came from Bohemia. 
Among these delegates the name of one Peter Payne, an Englishman, occurs. 
At the close of the same century the celebrated Italian, Callimachus Experiens, 
who was menaced by Pope Paul II., found a refuge at the court of Casimir 
Jagellon, who entrusted him with the education of his sons, and honoured his 
memory by a mausoleum in the cathedral of Cracow, which contains the remains 
of most of the kings and great men of Poland. 

A novel recently translated into English under the title of “ The Court of 
* Sigismund Augustus,” gives an accurate and interesting picture of Cracow and 
its court in the sixteenth century. 
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of his followers, who fought with scythe blades against the 
disciplined troops of Russia. ‘There, in 1813, Poniatowski 
made a last halt with his small army, which was doubled in 
crossing the town, whence it followed its adored leader till he 
fell on the plains of Leipsic. The mortal remains of those 
two captains were brought home by their soldiers; and 
repose in the royal walt, beside the tomb of Sobieski. 
Between the years 1818 and 1824 an immense tumulus of 
earth was raised by the whole Polish nation to the memory 
of Kosciuscko. This monument rises several hundred feet 
above the Vistula, in the immediate vicinity of the city. 
It is formed of soil brought from every part of Poland; 
from every field which has been consecrated by a religious 
patriotism, or hallowed by the reminiscences of glory; by 
all ranks and all classes of Poles, who eagerly united to add 
their wheel-barrow load of Polish earth to the indestructible 
monument of Kosciusko’s fame. We remember no more 
striking trait than this, in the history of any nation. Here is 
a py ery not erected by the toil of a myriad fellahs, the 
ponderous and fantastic boast of some barbarous Cheops, but 
built up by the exertions of a nation, free in labour and in 
heart, to the memory of an approved patriot. 

This mountain-monument, is moreover a striking testimony 
of the unanimity of feeling, hope, and regret, which prevailed 
throughout the ancient provinces of Poland. he toleration 
which the three governments of Petersburgh, Berlin, and 
Vienna, displayed on that occasion, was a last token of their 
homage and assent to the great principle of the Treaty of 
Vienna, designed to maintain the existence of the Polish 
nation, notwithstanding the dismemberment of the country, 
and promising a more fortunate condition to that people 
amidst the uncertain events of the future. 

None of the stipulations of the Congress of Vienna fur- 
nished a more vital guarantee to this fundamental principle, 
than the creation of the free and sovereign state of Cracow. 
The city became the last asylum of the Polish nationality 
which remained independent upon that spot alone. It became, 
more than ever, the Westminster Abbey of Poland; and 
thenceforward her children knew no higher ambition than 
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that of obtaining the honour of a grave at the foot of the 
great tumulus of Kosciusko, and upon a soil still free from 
the pollution of a foreign foot. 

But Cracow obtained at Vienna another advantage, which 
promised to give her a still more direct influence upon the 
future destinies of Poland. Its university, called the Jagel- 
lonian University, founded in the fourteenth century, was 
placed under special protection of the treaty. ‘The ancient 
statutes were solemnly confirmed * ; its possession guaranteed ; 
and it was expressly stipulated that the Polish subjects of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, should be allowed to carry on 
their studies in that academy. ‘This fact alone would be 
sufficient to establish beyond a doubt that nothing was 
further from the spirit of the treaty of Vienna, or even from 
the avowed intentions of the three Courts, than to transform 
the Poles into Russians, Prussians, or Austrians. 

It may seem strange that a European treaty should regulate 
such minute details, and that the guaranty of all the powers 
should interpose its authority between governments and _ their 
subjects, instead of confining itself to international relations. 
This observation is not a new one; it has already been 
objected to those who have claimed, in favour of Poland, 
that guaranty, and the protection which it implies. But at the 
Congress of Vienna the instability inherent in the arrange- 
ments then made with regard to Poland, and the consequent 
necessity of intervening protection, was obvious to the assembled 
diplomatists, and during a great part of the Congress, it gave 
rise to the most serious objections. ‘These objections were 
not only urged by the agents of England, Austria, and Prussia, 
but they were admitted by the confidential advisers of 





* Art. 15,—Additional treaty relating to Cracow. The ancient statutes 
of the university were annulled and superseded by the new Organic Statute, of 
the 15th of August, 1833, imposed upon the university by the three protectors. 
To judge of its spirit, it is sufficient to know that it deprives the government of 
the Republic of the right of appointing the professors. This right is reserved 
to the three Protecting Courts, who have, for that purpose, distributed among 
themselves the different faculties. Austria has taken that of medicine; Prussia 
that of law; and the faculty of divinity in this Catholic university, has been 
confided, not to Austria, who alone maintains Catholicism as the religion of the 
state, but to Russia, who pursues that religion with unrelenting persecution 


throughout her dominions! 
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Alexander himself. We quote the following sentence from 
a note presented by one of them to that prince in October 
1814 :—* Une constitution qui réunirait la Pologne Russe a 
‘«* [Empire sous le nom de Royaume, entretiendrait dans les 
“ Polonais Russes une disposition 4 rétablir leur indépen- 
“* dance, et dans ceux qui resteraient aux autres puissances, 
“une tendance 4 sen détacher. La Russie serait toujours 
*« disposée 4 substituer 4 lunion lincorporation; la Pologne 
“* serait inquiete sur la conservation de ses droits, et son 
“ jnquictude prendrait facilement un caractére séditieux. De 
“ Ja résulterait un systéme d’envahissement progressif dans un 
** sens ou dans l'autre, qui se terminerait aprés de nouvelles 
“< secousses, par l'assujettissement ou la séparation.” 

These views were the reason for the precautions taken by 
the other contracting powers of the Congress, to ensure the 
duration of such frail arrangements. At the same time, the 
assurances given by Russia made the acquisition of the kingdom 
of Poland wear the appearance of a merely defensive advantage, 
calculated rather to diminish than to increase her aggressive 
powers. Nevertheless, whilst he yielded to necessity, Lord 
Castlereagh pointed out, in the most powerful manner, “ the 
‘¢ dangers which might justly be apprehended from the reunion 
“ of a powerful Polish monarchy with the still more powerful 
“ empire of Russia; if the military force of the two countries 
“ should be united under the command of an ambitious and 
“ warlike monarch.” 

The main security against those dangers was sought for in 
the preservation of the nationality of the whole Polish nation, 
which was henceforward entrusted to the interested protection 
of all the European powers. But the arrangements made by 
the Congress were subjected to an inevitable alternative: either 
of acquiring solidity by the gradual development of their 
natural and legitimate consequences ; or, of degenerating into 
a state of things directly opposed to the avowed object of the 
treaty. The precaution which was indispensable to ensure 
the former alternative, and to the complete adjustment of the 
Polish question, was the vigi/ance of the contracting parties. 
They were bound at least to inform themselves how the con- 
ditions were executed, upon which Europe had ratified the pos- 
session of the different portions of Poland by three sovereigns, 
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who had, till then, been nothing more than successful usurpers. 
And it became their especial duty—a duty which may still be 
performed—never to lose sight of their right of diplomatic 
surveillance over the internal situation of Poland; and never 
to allow that duty and that right to fall into disuse. But 
none of these obligations have been fulfilled—none of these 
precautions have been taken; the consequence is, that on 
this, as well as on every other point where Russia has been the 
rival of other powers, since the peace, she alone has derived 
benefit from the incidents which have arisen or could arise, 
and from the very stipulations which were framed to resist her 
aggrandizement. 

If we revert to the treaties of 1815, and investigate their 
bearing and purpose in 1836, after such numerous and flagrant 
violations, it is assuredly with no view of obtaining simple 
redress, and of restoring an apparent harmony between the 
actual state of things and the letter of our conventions, 
There are positions which no art can restore, when they have 
once been lost. Henceforward we only recur to their present 
violation, as to an event which liberates us from all reciprocal 
engagements*. ‘Those engagements have long and naturally 
been regarded as binding upon all the powers which subscribed 
them; but our government might perhaps have shaken them 
off much sooner, if it had appreciated with more accuracy and 
foresight the conduct and the intentions of certain continental 
cabinets. We apprehend, that by pointing out the cause and 
the object of a stipulation which is now cancelled, we not only 
demonstrate its inefficacy for the future even more than for 
the past, but we necessarily show what new precautions must 
be taken, and what modifications must be made in the treaty 
to ensure the accomplishment of its purpose. It is evident, 





* We cannot forbear quoting the language in which Lord Palmerston charac- 
terised the violation of the territory of Cracow, in reply to the questions addressed 
to him by Sir Stratford Canning on the 18th of March :—* I am bound to say that 
I do not see any sufficient justification of the violent measures which have been 
adopted towards Cracow—a step which, to say the least, was one of unnecessary 
violence. ...a proceeding which bears upon one of the most important diplomatic 
transactions of the day.” ‘* It is of as much importance to us to see that the 
independence of a state like Cracow be not causelessly and wantonly disturbed , 
as if the case were that of Prussia, or any other powerful nation.’’—(See the 
Mirror of Parliament, 18th of March, 1836.) 
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that the object of the first fourteen articles of the treaty of 
Vienna was to preserve Europe from the dangers, with which 
the unconditional incorporation of the military forces of Poland 
with those of Russia, would have menaced it. 

The violation of those solemn conditions therefore implies 
not only an outrage, but a danger to Europe. These expres- 
sions, indeed, are synonimous in politics. But we designedly 
signalize the danger, besides the outrage, although the actual 
event which has provoked these observations has not, in itself, 
a direct influence on the balance of power. It is not indeed 
credible that Russia should have dared this new outrage in 
the face of Europe, if she had not had in view more im- 
portant designs than the mere restoration of tranquillity in 
a neighbouring city—a tranquillity which, in point of fact, 
had remained undisturbed. It is not credible that Russia 
should have ventured upon this step, without some pressing 
object : — Russia, engaged at this moment in purposes of 
a far wider and a deeper character, and alarmed (we trust 
not without reason) at the awakening of Europe to the plans 
and the progress of her unbounded ambition. She had a 
thousand means at her disposal for bending to her will 
the government, and even the inhabitants of Cracow, without 
transgressing the conditions of the treaty. ‘The experience 
she has had of the placid temper of France and England— 
to use no harsher term—might have convinced her that 
it would be easy to restrain their resentment, if not to 
satisfy their remonstrances, by a few courteous phrases. 
Those governments have invariably displayed the utmost 
readiness, not only to receive, but even to invent the most 
absurd pretexts in excuse of her most outrageous acts. But 
in this particular instance, their assent would have marred 
the mischief she had in view. Our subservience might 
have gratified her self-complacency, but it would not have 
advanced her end. The object of Russia was precisely to 
insult the governments of France and England in the eyes 
of all Europe. The English government was more peculiarly 
the object of her contemptuous silence. The fact is, that 
a confidential communication was made by the Austrian 
government to the French cabinet, within a very short time 
after the occupation, accompanied by a proposal that France 
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should receive the unfortunate refugees, who were threatened 
with transportation to America. To England, however, no 
communication whatsoever was made :—a circumstance which 
Lord Palmerston, on the 18th of March, chose to consider 
« as an involuntary homage to the justice and plain-dealing of 
“ this country ;> and as a proof “ that they were aware we 
« should never have given our assent to such a proceeding.” 

If we be asked whence this lust of insult could proceed on 
the part of Russia, we reply, that the object was not only to 
crush Cracow, but Poland, in her cradle, and sanctuary. In 
order to complete her annihilation, it is necessary to destroy 
the lingering hopes of the Polish populations, by attempting to 
degrade those governments and national assemblies which 
have ventured to declare their unalterable adherence to rights 
which they deem sacred. Russia is not free to turn her 
attention and employ her resources elsewhere, until the 
Polish question is finally settled conformably to her views ; and 
until the last spark of those hopes is gone out, which are 
always ready to break out afresh with the first blast of war 
in Europe. The most essential step for this purpose is to 
discourage the stirring spirits of those provinces, by casting 
obloquy upon the nations, they do not cease to regard as their 
natural allies. . 

After having placed the question in this light, our readers 
will not expect us to give a circumstantial account of the events 
which preceded and accompanied the occupation of Cracow. 
For Europe, and for England, it is not upon the manner 
in which this violation took place, that we require to dwell ; 
but upon the fact of the violation of treaties, and on the 
motives which dictated it. ‘The facts moreover are sufficiently 
well known; and after having compared accounts received 
from the most authentic quarters, with the statements which 
have been made by the journals of this country, and in the 
House of Commons, we can safely assert that the public has 
been very exactly informed of the circumstances of the case. 
The speech of Sir Stratford Canning, on the 18th of March, 
may be considered as the most complete account of the facts; 
and it contains a full discussion of the case, treated in a manner 
worthy of a statesman. 

Some false assertions which have been circulated, for the 
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customary purpose of palliating violence by calumny, may, 
however, deserve our notice, although they can hardly have 
earned belief. 

Several months before the occupation, the German papers 
began to spread reports that Cracow was become a focus of 
sedition, and a haunt of political assassins. ‘These inventions 
were carefully contradicted by the official Gazette of Cracow 
of the 23rd of January*; for the object with which they had 
been put forward was but too obvious to the government 
of the republic, and justly awakened its alarm. An assas- 
sination+ had in reality been committed with every mark 
of personal revenge, but nothing has ever justified the 
assertion that this crime was instigated by a secret revolu- 
tionary tribunal, of which no traces have ever been discovered. 
All accounts from Cracow state that the city and its territory 
had been in the enjoyment of the most perfect tranquillity 
for several years; and that the only secret society known 
to exist was one whose ramifications extend into the Austrian 
possessions, under the title of the Society of Young Sclavo- 
nians. The object of that society is sufficiently disclosed by 
the names of persons, honoured by the special favour of 
the Russian government, who are to be found amongst its 
members}. ‘The tenor of the official documents at the head 
of this article proves, that the residents of the three powers 
endeavoured to gain over the Senate of Cracow to share 
the reponsibility of the measure, and even to demand the 
occupation of the town. Their attempt was fruitless; and 
as if to remove every pretext from the three powers, five 
hundred refugees—the greater part of the whole body—had 
surrendered Genie es within six days on the simple invitation 
of the Senate. Nevertheless this fact did not prevent the 
entrance of the troops, nor the accusations of ill-will which 
were directed against the Senate by the Residents. The esti- 
mable president of the Republic, Wieloglowski, sent in his 
resignation; and his successor was appointed, in direct con- 
tradiction to all laws, by the power \ w hich has usurped all 








* See the Times of the 6th of acu, 1836. 

+ Upon the person ofa Jew, engaged in theservice of the Russian secret police, 
known at different times and places under various feigned names. 
t See the Portfolio, Vol. I, p. 499; and Vol. IT., p. 79 
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authority in Cracow, under the assumed title of a Conference 
of the Residents of the three protecting Courts. 

The troops which entered the territory of the Republic 
were in number 3000 men, of whom 560 were mounted. ‘The 
Conference informed the Senate, in its note of the 16ch of 
February, that these troops were to be maintained “ comme il 
“ est de régle”* at the expense of the Republic as long as the 
occupation lasted. This however is not all; and we can scarcely 
contain our indignation when we have to state the increase 
of evil, that the stupid silence of the western Powers when they 
received the intelligence of the occupation, encouraged Russia 
to commit. Notwithstanding the positive declaration of the 
residents that the refugees should be transported to America, 
if no European Power offered them an asylum, Russia incur- 
red the odium of taking forcible possession of several of their 
persons; and Austria was not ashamed to deliver up to her 
ally some of those individuals who had already surrendered 
themselves to her at Podgorze, in conformity to the summons 
issued by the Government, and whom she was bound in honor 
to protect. 

It is not, however, we repeat, these details which claim our 
attention. The essential point at the present moment is not so 
much to heal the individual sufferings which have been caused 
by great political faults, as to put an end to those faults and to 
repair them+. Our great error since 1815, and that in which 
all the other mistakes of our foreign policy have originated, 
has been the total want of surveillance over the maintenance 
of European affairs which was in fact effected by our- 
selves. Harassed by the immense efforts we had then made, 
and satisfied with the result of our victory, our statesmen 
imagined that thenceforward we might adopt a new system, 

* This régle doubtless alludes to the precedent which had been established by 
the Russian corps which entered the town in 1831, and remained for two months 
on the territory. The General had declared upon that occasion that he should 
pay for all that was supplied to his army, but he marched off without performing 
his promise, and declared that the free town deserved that punishment for its 
disaffection. 

+ We cannot however pass over in silence the unfortunate persons who have 
been ejected from Cracow. The French Government has set a generous example 
in receiving part of them, and in granting them a subsidy; and we are persuaded 
that the House of Commons will not refuse to vote such a supplementary sum 
of money as the Government shall propose upon this occasion, 
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and remain perfect strangers to the destinies of Europe, 
of which we had just before been the arbiters. They 
supposed that we might cease to dread the influence of a 
preponderating power in the affairs of Europe, although such 
an influence always threatens our most important interests, 
by whomsoever it may be possessed. 

In treating the question of Cracow, we have uniformly 
alluded to Russia alone; for our readers will already have 
understood that Austria and Prussia were only the subordi- 
nate accomplices of the deed. It would be easy to draw an 
instructive parallel between the league of 1772, by which the 
first partition of Poland was accomplished, and the league of 
1836, by which the same powers have consummated an ana- 
logous injustice on a somewhat narrower stage. Now, as then, 
Austria has been first drawn into an unwilling assent, and after- 
wards compelled to take a prominent part in the tragedy ; whilst 
Prussia appears as the more intimate and interested supporter 
of the designs of Russia. Now, as then, France* and England 
have held aloof, from a base dread of demanding redress for an 
outrage, to which not one but three Powers had giyen their 
sanction. In the present, as well as in the former case, the 
outrage will soon prove a danger irresistibly to call forth our 
alarm. This danger proceeds from Russia, and from Russia 
alone. And there are no powers better acquainted with it 
than Prussia and Austria, whom it has already led to 


degradation. 
To repel that danger the first point is to face it, and to 





* As for the position of France, we beg to illustrate the conduct of her present 
cabinet by a quotation from Gentz on the state of Europe, which derives double 
importance from the position of that author as the Secretary of Prince Metternich. 

“* It was owing to accidental circumstances, and to the weakness and mistakes 
of those who managed the affairs of France, that the revolutions which Russia 
projected in Turkey, and actually accomplished in Poland, could be attempted, 
and to a certain degree executed. Jt is now well known and generally acknow- 
ledged, that the partition of Poland might have been prevented by the timely 
interference of France; and that Austria herself would have opposed that par- 
tition, if the French ministry had not declared that they beheld it with indif- 
ference. It is no less certain that France might have prevented the breaking 
out of the last war with Turkey, or otherwise have powerfully supported the 
Ottoman Porte, had not the beginning of her internal dissensions at that time 
weakened her efforts and diminished her influence.”"—(Gentz, State of Europe, 
p. 21; published 1803.) 
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obtain ocular and certain information relative to the true 
state of all these positions. But have we followed the course 
of events? Have we had timely advice in Cracow or Poland, 
in Turkey or Persia, in Sweden or Germany, of the unceasing 
and daily progress of Russian influence and domination ? 
If we have remained in ignorance, how was it possible to 
offer an effective resistance ; or to combine in opposition to 
her those States by which she is detested, and which have 
more than once made a vain appeal to us for co-operation*? 
Far from engaging them on our side by an effective pro- 
tection, or an imposing attitude, we have allowed Russia to 
reduce them one by one, first to impotence, and afterwards to 
servitude. Whenever we come forward to remonstrate, the 
evil has been already achieved; so that our trivial choler only 
serves to encourage our antagonist by a display of our 
inactivity, and to hasten the accomplishment of his enterprise. 

At the present moment Austria plays the chief part at Cra- 
cow. ‘The Austrian troops were the first to enter the territory, 
and an Austrian general was selected to put the merciless orders 
of the three Powers in execution, But does this apparent zeal 
of Austria prove that she has a direct personal interest in the 
step which has been taken? We no more believe such to be 
the case, than we give credit to the confidence of the Sultan in 
the good faith of Russia, becatise we learn that he has just 
placed all the Armenians of the Ottoman Lmpirc, who have 
hitherto acknowledged no spiritual control but that of a 
patriarch residing at Constantinople, in a state of dependence 
on another patriarch residing in Russia, and appointed by the 
Emperor. If any maintain a contrary opinion, we shall remind 
them that the influence of Austria alone retarded until 1836 
this blow, which Russia had long since resolved upon; that the 
serious remonstrances of Austria were the sole cause which put 
an end to the previous occupation of the territory of Cracow, 
when in 1831 a Russian body of troops had been stationed 
upon it for two months; and that Austria had last year the 
option of refusing offers made, to her by Russia, for incorpo- 
rating the free town and its territory with her own dominions. 





* These facts are strikingly elicited from those parts of the despatches of Count 
Pozzo di Borgo which relate to Austria. See The Portfolio. 

+ This proposal was actually made at Téplitz, and rejected by Austria. In 
returning from that conference, Count Nesselrode passed through Cracow, and 
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But when Austria had lost all hopes of checking the design 
of Russia, she doubtless, and perhaps with sufficient reason, 
thought it best to anticipate its execution on this point. Dis- 
couraged as she may well be by the policy of the west of 
Europe, perhaps she even stooped to receive under this form 
the wages of her compliance. Whatever may be the true state 
of the case, we are not of those who are astonished by her con- 
duct. We believe that Austria does what her position obliges 
her to do; and that as she distinctly perceives the necessity 
which presses her, she will take no half measures, which 
would redouble her peril, without ensuring to her real advan- 
tages. We, nevertheless, persist in our firm and unalterable 
conviction that it is still in the power of England to sever 
Austria from Russia: her interest and her discernment afford 
grounds for this belief. But nothing can decide her to take 
such a step except acts, and decisive acts, on the part of our 
government. Before she will brave the animosity of Russia, 
she must be well assured that allies will not be wanting to 
back her. ‘Till then, she acts consistently in submitting to 
the will of that power. ‘Till then, although we may desire 
to restrain the policy of Russia, we must cease to rely upon 
Austria, and upon what has long been proclaimed to be her 
interest. For THE INTEREST OF AUSTRIA IS TO FOLLOW 
AND SUPPORT US WHEN WE ACT, BUT TO TURN A DEAF 
EAR TO OUR PREVIOUS PROPOSALS. 

It must then at length be acknowledged, that no more bar- 
riers exist between ourselves and Russia: all those intermediate 
positions are gone; and henceforward our interests imme- 
diately conflict with her’s. ‘The occupation of Cracow and the 
part performed by Austria, are the signals which announce to 
us that Russia has once more appropriated to herself one of the 
most powerful engines which we might have directed against 
her. We are aware how much this reflection tends to dis- 
courage some of those who feel that it is absolutely necessary 
for us to resist Russia. And we ourselves are persuaded that 
when we are called upon to combat that power, no adequate 
and satisfactory success can be obtained without the concur- 
rence of Austria. But the error has hitherto consisted in a 





caused a petition to be secretly presented to him, signed by about ten traders of 
the place, who prayed the Emperor Nicolas to unite the city to his empire. 
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notion that those powers whose concurrence will ensure our 
victory, could witnour us prevent the struggle and spare us 
the conflict. This misapprehension has caused the progress of 
the evil; and we may eventually have to atone for it by 
immense sacrifices, which a little foresight and activity would 
have prevented. Nevertheless, even if we admit the extreme 
case of a war, the line of conduct to be pursued remains 
unchanged. Austria is still the pivot on which the chances of 
the conflict turn. For that very reason our determination 
will lead Austria to take those steps to-morrow which she 
would have taken yesterday of her own accord, and which she 
entreated us, at no distant period, to take in concert with 
her. But the more we delay that determination, the more 
difficult it becomes to signify it to her, and to liberate her 
from the ties with which she is entangled. 

As we have used the dreaded word—war, we hasten to 
avoid any misapprehension of our meaning which might arise 
on so momentous a subject. It is a serious mistake to suppose 
that war is the only means of repression, which it is possible for 
us to exert against Russia. No other power lies so open to 
the consequences of a sustained system of diplomatic exertion. 
In other countries every appearance of foreign hostility unites 
contending parties, and strengthens the government within as 
well as without. In Russia, on the contrary, it instantly begets 
internal revolt and external resistance: it emboldens and brings 
into concert the nations which she keeps in obedience or in 
dependence by the address with which she deprives them of 
all hopes of foreign succour, and of all means of resolving 
upon a common organised resistance. 

These considerations might have sufficed long ago to deter- 
mine our government to send out intelligent agents, under what- 
ever title and in whatever capacity was thought most appropriate, 
to various points in the interior and on the different frontiers 
of Russia. Amongst these missions, Cracow deserved peculiar 
attention. That city has hitherto offered—and, should the 
occupation cease, it will still offer—to the governments of 
Europe, the singular advantage of finding upon that sole 
point a Polish government which remains independent. At 
Cracow the Russians, Prussians, and Austrians, notwithstand- 
ing the title of protectors conferred upon their governments 
by the treaty of Vienna, are quite as alien to the state as the 
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Turks or the English. The treaty gives to the three pro- 
tectors no sort of prerogative, as far as the internal adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the city is concerned. It was our 
peculiar duty to take care that no such prerogative should be 
usurped. ‘The constitution of Cracow, which was drawn up 
in 1815, and textually inserted in the treaty, does not even 
contain the names of the protectors, and makes no mention 
whatever of their protectorate*. The position of a French 
or English diplomatic agent in relation to the government 
of Cracow, would be, by right, very nearly equivalent to 
that of the residents of the protecting courts. His im- 
portance will entirely depend on the tenor of his current 
instructions, and on his official character, which must evidently 
not be inferior to that of the agents of any other powers. It 
is clear that without this last condition, he will not represent 
the vigilance, the policy, and the power of his nation; and 
that the weakness of his government would be proclaimed by 
the mission of a subaltern agent destined to be the object of 
the haughty slights of his colleagues. 

In the midst of the countless restrictions which shackle the 
commerce of Europe, Cracow, possessing by treaty (as we 
have shown in an earlier page of this article), a right of free 
communication with all parts of ancient Poland, might have 
become a point of the utmost importance, if the affairs of the 
west of Europe had been conducted by men of tolerable 
foresight. For we may apply to the commerce of Cracow, as 
well as to all the stipulations of the treaty with regard to 
Poland, the motto of a knight of old— 


* Regardez-moi et je fleurirai.’ 








‘* We quote the constitution of 1815; for that which was thrust upon the town 
in 1833 is, and must remain for us, a mere dead letter de jure, whatever it may be 
de facto. We have only inscribed it at the head of the present article as one of 
the official documents which prove the numerous insults and violations of which 
Cracow has been the object. We quote, however, the 27th article of the Con- 
stitution of 1833, because it embodies the spirit of the whole act, by establishing 
a new power, which is henceforward the sovereign arbiter of the destinies of the 
state :— 

“ En cas de différens soit entre le Sénat et la Chambre des Représentans, 


“ soit entre les membres de ces deux corps, sur l’étendue de leurs pouvoirs, ou 


“ sur l'interprétation de la présente Constitution, les résidens des trois Cours 


** protectrices, réunis en Conférence, auront a décider de la question,” &c. 
The armed occupation of the territory is the inevitable sanction of that 
authority which this article confers upon the Conference. 
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Let it not be imagined, however, if we here speak of the 
great commercial advantages to be derived from Cracow 
as a post of almost unequalled importance, that a mere com- 
mercial agent on the spot will be competent to ensure them to 
us, or to revive rights which have been superseded. Such an 
appointment would be a fresh mockery, worthy of our foreign 
policy for the last twenty years. It would be a fresh display 
to our rivals, and to those nations whose hopes and prayers are 
turned towards us, of that lethargic pusillanimity, which, even 
when it perceives its peril—possessing means to avert the 
danger, and to ensure incalculable benetits—chooses to 
prolong for another hour that slumber from which it will be 
so fearfully roused. 


ArrticLe XI. 
State and Tendency of Parties. 


Tur partiality of Journalists is very much to be regretted 
both on their own account and that of the Public. ‘They 
voluntarily descend from the high position, which they might 
occupy in society, into one of inferior utility and honor. By 
maintaining their impartiality, they might distribute the rewards 
of genius and patriotism, be the arbiters of taste and pro- 
moters of incalculable benefit to those, among whom they live. 
By an opposite course they become the slaves of faction, des- 
picable panders to depraved appetites, and instruments of 
immeasurable evil. 

These remarks have been called from us by a sincere regard 
for the honor of the Profession, in which we are engaged. ‘lo 
speak slightingly of our cotemporaries, in order to extol our- 
selves, would be a symptom of such mean jealousy and odious 
rivalry, that we trust, we cannot be supposed capable of it. 
None, on the contrary, can be more anxious, than ourselves, to 
uphold it in its greatest dignity, and, if it unfortunately be 
degraded, to contribute humbly to its restoration. In our 
criticisms, literary and political, truth and fairness shall always 
be found to preside. We should scorn to take away a character 
as to pick a pocket or break into a house; and we know 
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no more certain way of obtaining a good reputation for 
ourselves, than by giving to others that impartial judgment, 
which we desire to receive. With these few obvervations we 
proceed to our subject. 

It has appeared to us, that it might be a useful speculation 
to examine the actual condition, with the purpose of ascer- 
taining the probable tendency, of parties. Conservatives, 
Whigs, and Radicals, all lay claim to disinterested views, and 
all seem possessed of some ground for their pretensions. ‘The 
Radical has to plead the extent of the past corruption of our 
Institutions for desiring to alter them. The Whigs may 
contend that their aristocracy is the most honest and alone fit 
to be trusted by a liberal population. The Conservatives 
distrust their honesty and professing equal liberality expect 
equal confidence. It is manifest that the Whigs can advance, 
in their own favor, the services of a long political life. While 
the Conservatives have to remove the impression made by their 
services and to ask permission to open an account on a new 
score. ‘lhe Radicals, have been untried, for nearly two 
centuries. ‘Their reputation as Reformers is not good, for they 
think little of rebuilding, while they are pursuing their work 
of demolition. This party has therefore received from the 
Public the name of Destructives. ‘The Conservatives are more 
accurately described by the name of Conformers, for they are 
in fact Tories, who have taken up a good name, to which they 
had no title, in order to cover a bad one, of which they were 
ashamed. ‘The Whigs, if they bear out their Professions, and 
reform, so far, as is consistent only with the existence and 
improvement of the established institutions, will then be the 
true Conservatives and doubtless be so considered by the 
country. 

Let us examine the strength, numbers and position of 
each. The position of the Whigs is the most curious. Stand- 
ing between the Tories and the Radicals, few in numbers, 
when compared with either of their neighbours, they are 
supported by both, who are notwithstanding as jealous of 
them, as of each other. ‘They may be said, occasionally to 
oscillate from one to the other of their rivals, now hang- 
ing to the Radical side, and at another time inclined to that 
of the Torics. We prefer calling parties by their real names, 
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and cannot consent to term the Tories, Conservatives, though 
we are willing to give them the appellation of Conformers, 
which is more accurate though perhaps less courteous. 
The Whigs are maintained solely by their position. Each 
rival assists them alternately for its own purposes. Neither 
likes them. It would scarcely be too harsh a term, if we 
had said, that both detest them. But each offers them pro- 
tection, because they hate them less than they do each other. 
The Whigs too are supported by the country for a similar 
reason. ‘The sincere conversion of the Tories is universally 
doubted. Even the most favorable to their return to power, 
think their new opinions rather imposed by necessity, than 
adopted by choice. In this situation the country fears 
assumption of power by the Destructives, as they style the 
Radicals, and although they have not implicit reliance in 
the ability of the Whigs to maintain themselves long as 
Constitutional Reformers, they assist in supporting them in 
their present place in order to prevent its being occupied by 
others, from whom they apprehend greater and more im- 
mediate danger. 

In this singular position this Party has preserved its 
existence, with one short exception, since the passing of the 
Reform Bill. Their continuance in power must of course 
depend upon their means of preserving their present or occu- 
pying a stronger position. Their policy wants that energy 
which ensures the support of men of independence, and until 
they give evidence of greater intrinsic strength, they cannot 
expect to be supported for their own sakes. Their numbers 
in the lower House of Parliament are perhaps equal or rather 
superior to those of the Radicals, but considerably less than 
the Conservatives, composed of Tories of the old school and 
Conformers. In the Country there are few Whigs. Here 
and there an old gentleman recollects the days, when Mr. Fox 
kept his friends together by admiration of his genius and respect 
for his patriotism and rejoices totell anecdotes of the affectionate 
warmth of his heart, his disinterested and, in the right sense 
of the word, affable condescension, or of his intellectual 
conversation and richly cultivated talents. But the old Whigs 
are mostly gone, and their descendants are Tories or Radicals. 
During the palmy days of Toryism, when a Fox no longer 
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existed to make a stand against corruption, and that, which at 
one time required to be wielded by the arm of a Pitt, could 
strike successfully in the hand of a Castlereagh, the Whigs 
were gradually swept from the land. Bribes of every de- 
scription in the shape of place, patronage, power, profit or 
something else with a more ignoble name, made rapid and 
sincere conversion from the faith of the Whig to the creed of 
the Tory. 

Since that time what hopes, until lately, could cheer the 
labourer in the vineyard of liberty ? The advocates of popular 
rights had every art and seduction to contend against. Pro- 
vidence gave them for a time the shelter of her wing under an 
Erskine and a Fox. But when they departed, who could take 
their place? We reverence, equally with any of our country- 
men, thenames of Grey and Brougham, Lansdowne and Holland, 
with other Irish and English patriots who succeeded to their 
mantle. But the genius of Fox left a vacancy in earth, when 
it fled to its pure abode, which has not yet been supplied. It 
occupied a space in the hearts of men, which is still untenanted. 
It has left his principles to us as a legacy, but it robbed us of 
their best defender. 

Our limits will not allow us to notice the various ways, by 
which Whig principles have, since that time, been diverted 
from their channel, and the course, they have pursued, until 
their reappearance in the Radical or the Conformer. The 
task would be irksome, and unnecessary. T’rom the honors of 
the Lord Lieutenant of a county to the humble bearer of a 
knight’s escutcheon, from the dignity of the Prelate to the 
hard-earned pittance of the working Curate, all was distributed 
to serve the ends of the Tory politician. Servility was never 
better rewarded, than in those days, nor ever appeared in more 
costly trammels. Better prospects have arrived. Let us 
endeavor to forget the past. 

We now turn to the Tories whose conduct during their 
ascendancy we have glanced at in our last paragraph. 
‘They must be divided into those of the new and old school. 
The latter are honest but impracticable. ‘The former are more 
manageable, and if they are not hypocrites, they have made 
the most astonishing change from bad habits ever completed 
by human infirmity in so short a time. The latter, that 
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is, the impracticable class, are, but few, in the Lower House 
of Parliament. In the Upper, they at present greatly pre- 
dominate. How long they will prefer thwarting the wishes 
of the country to a quiet life and the exercise of a sounder 
discretion, we cannot pretend to foretell. But it is evident 
that no light has yet been thrown upon them, able to illuminate 
the dark prejudices, by which they are enveloped. In the 
Lower House they are hardly distinguishable from Conformers. 
On one or two occasions, an opaque body may have shot into 
the lobby, starting from the destructive measures of Sir Robert 
Peel or Lord F. Egerton. But generally they are more 
attached to the mass or better disciplined. 'The Conformists 
are the life of the party here. In them it has its being and 
without them it would speedily perish and disappear. 

The Conservatives may be estimated to form more than two- 
fifths of the House of Commons, containing 658 Members. 
We should conjecture them at from 270 to 280. At the 
beginning of the Session they imagined that they would be 
much stronger and that they might divide within ten of 
the Liberals. But they had made their calculations with too 
great self-complacency. Upon the first division they found their 
numbers had greatly fallen off since the last Session, and the 
result was as annoying to themselves, by whom it was unex- 
pected, as it was welcome to their adversaries. Since that period 
their numbers have continued to decline. Succeeding divisions 
have proved them to be a decreasing party, and have added 
fresh strength to their opponents. But they may be still 
formidable and harassing to the sincere friends of popular 
rights and constitutional liberty. ‘They have a coquetting 
way with the Tories of the old school in the other House, 
which, while it serves to betray the old leaven, gives at the 
same time encouragement to both. Their leader in the 
lower House shewed symptoms of mutinous feeling at the 
close of the last session and treated a noble and learned Lord, 
in high repute and position among those in the Upper House, 
with some roughness. But something scems since to have 
taken place under the rose. ‘The opposition to the Irish 
municipal Bill in the House of Peers is evidently in con- 
cert with the Conformist minority in the House of Com- 
mons. The amendment of Lord Lyndhurst resembles too 
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closely the measure of Lord F. Egerton to allow a doubt 
to exist, that they can be the similar productions of similar 
wits without previous concert. Thus the majority of the 
Tories among the Peers strengthens the hopes of the minority 
in the Commons, and gives to the whole one movement and 
the appearance of one body, in action, form and opinions. 

We see then that their position is by the side, and protected 
by the main body, of their army in the upper House. ‘This 
fact conveys an important lesson. ‘The stronger body never 
voluntarily obeys the weaker. Should the Tory Lords suc- 
ceed in restoring to power the united forces in the two Houses, 
whose principles will prevail? If the Peers will not give up 
their principles out of office, are they likely to do so when 
clothed with its authority ? 

Let us here ask a few plain questions? For what purpose 
has the country got the Reform Bill? ‘To return to its 
former corruption or in future take a more honest course ? 
We presume for the latter. Let us suppose, for the sake of 
the argument alone, that the Tories have truly repented them 
of their past political sins. Nothing could in that event be 
more reasonable than for the Country to put them on a level 
with the Whigs, and try them both by the standard of 
capacity and talent. But let us look at their conduct in juxta 
position to the Peers, and then can any man in his senses 
doubt, that the Tories in the lower House are only playing 
a game for the purpose of regaining popularity which may 
assist them up the steps of office? If we observe only their 
deportment as representatives of the People, we might per- 
haps be tempted to give them credit for good intentions. 
With the exception of an occasional outbreak by a too 
hardy friend and over-officious supporter, they conduct them- 
selves with wonderful discretion in their new vocation. For 
novices, they have learned their trade with astonishing tact 
and precision. But if we turn our attention to the other part 
of the picture, we shall there see them in their old colors, 
denouncing the liberals as republicans, and shewing their 
hatred of anything liberal by their anxiety to give it a bad 
name. How then can the country anticipate a return to 
an honest course, if it permits these conformers to return to 
Powcr? It may be assured that the first effort of Conserva- 
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tism, restored to ascendancy, would be a manifestation of their 
contempt for the victory, which the People have lately won, 
and a desire to replace corruption on a pedestal, less osten- 
tatious perhaps, but not less firm and substantial, than it 
formerly occupied under their rule. 

It cannot be denied, that the Conformérs have a large 
proportion of well-wishers in the Country. This proceeds from 
the old feeling of Toryism which was so long and so artfully 
encouraged, and an habitual distrust of Liberal men from 
the bad character, which was industriously given them by 
the Anti-Reformers, when in office. A word of advice falls 
more heavily, because more sweetly, on the ear from a man in 
power. It goes to the understanding through the heart and 
affections. And if the Liberals, while they have the good 
things at their disposal, are equally industrious in expressing 
their opinions of the Conformers, there can be no doubt that 
they will be no less successful in making them be believed. 
But for some reason or other a Whig speaks, with an affectation 
of regard, of a Conformer. Not so the Conformer of the 
Whig. In his language the Whig is at once a Radical or 
a Republican. But the tender heart of the Whigs seems to 
melt at the sight of an outcast from Power. Their tones in 
addressing him are those of friendliness and conciliation. We 
are no admirers of needless harshness of expression. But if 
the Conformer abuses the Whig for Republican propensities, 
and none of his party will repel the insult and retort 
hypocrisy on the Conformist, it is quite plain, respecting 
whom the delusion will rest. 

This tendency on the part of the Whigs to conciliate the 
Conformers naturally causes their friends to be suspicious of 
them. It is not agreeable to those, who are warmly supporting 
liberal principles, to see the Leader of their Party running 
down the House to pull by the sleeve the Leader of the Con- 
formist party, and with delighted countenance chatting with 
him on one of the forsaken benches. It is impossible to have 
the feelings of human nature and not suspect, that there is 
more in that than meets the eye. ‘The compliment is never 
repaid. These things may be esteemed as trivial, and inca- 
pable of the inference, we would draw from them. But Lord 
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Bacon justly remarks in one of his essays, that light things 
are like straws, thrown up to see, which way the will blows. 

The Radicals evidently occupy at this moment a false posi- 
tion. If they declare their principles, they must injure the 
power of their friends. Placed by the side of the Whigs 
whom they appear to command or to protect, a shew of friend- 
ship must be kept up, for the power of the one and the cha- 
racter of the other. The discretion, with which they play 
their part, is fully as dexterous and subtle as that of the Tory 
Conformers. There is conformity on both sides, for the same 
purpose, that is, obtaining ascendancy for principles but half 
avowed. ‘The Radical holds in contempt the unphilosophical 
institution of hereditary Legislators, and desires supremacy 
for the natural rights of man. The Tory on the other hand 
is persuaded that liberality is only a dangerous tenure of 
power, and ardently longs for the day when he can discard it. 
The Conformers according to the Constitution are less sincere, 
than those on the other aie of the House. For the Radicals 
can go conscientiously with the Whigs, so far as they proceed 
on their road. 

This position seems to be a natural first effect of the Reform 
Bill. The freely-elected representatives of the People reason- 
ably prefer as their leaders, those who have already signalised 
themselves in the service of liberty. On the opposite side are 
ranged against them men, whose names are familiar to them 
for their resistance to that act of emancipation, which is justly 
their idol, and who disputed every inch of the ground, ere they 
were defeated. We do not think much of the off ct of political 
gratitude; but it is political expectation, which urges them 
forcibly. to this alliance. ‘They have not yet learned to lead, 
so for a time they must be content to follow. Whom therefore 
could they select with greater claims upon their confidence, 
than the Whigs—the liberal aristocracy, who had been so 
long excluded from office, with its patronage, its emoluments 
and distinction, for adherence to their popular principles ? 
Who can impute blame to the Radicals for thus connecting 
themselves with the party most similar to them in principle ? 

The position is different as affecting the sincerity and 
prudence of the Whigs. It may reasonably be doubted, 
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they have been provident in permitting so close an intimacy 
with the Radicals. The Radical principle of giving to 
every man the greatest possible liberty, he can enjoy with 
safety to himself and society, is far from coinciding with that of 
the Constitutional liberals, who will only allow to any person as 
much as he can exercise with safety to the Constitution. He, 
who confines his views to this sort of liberty, can only go 
a short way hand in hand with the destroyer of constitutional 
rights in order to substitute natural rights in their place. It 
behoved then the Whigs to consider well the strength and 
position of their rivals, before they ventured to take them as 
companions. It is far from being probable, that the Radical 
or Destructive party will easily renounce the prize, which they 
consider almost extended for their grasp. ‘The temptation of 
supreme power is of no ordinary nature. That enlarged 
beneficence, of which it conveys the capability, is an object of 
ambition to the noblest minds. The patronage and emoluments 
of it have charms for less elevated dispositions ; while the desire 
of victory spurs on many, who only feel the stimulant of glory 
to gratify them with the pleasure of vain triumph. It cannot 
be doubted that the coalition of the Whigs with the Radicals 
has tended considerably to strengthen the influence of the 
latter in the country. 

We confess that this coalition passes our understanding. 
Is it sincere on either side? With the Radicals it may be 
honest as far as it goes. But the moment they feel their 
strength and are able to walk alone, is it not probable that they 
will throw away their crutches, or use them for the punishment 
of their dupes? It is impossible the Whigs can be sincere in 
this alliance, supposing them to be true to their avowed 
principles. ‘They must know the inward contempt of the 
radical party towards themselves and their anxiety to loosen 
the bonds of the Constitution, which are at the same time 
their own chains. ‘The privileged aristocracy must always be 
an impassable barrier to their power. But this is precisely 
the check which the Whigs are pledged to preserve against 
them. How then can sincerity subsist on the part of the 
Whigs towards their Radical allies? Again — what reason 
have they to expect that the Radicals, whom they are greatly 
encouraging by their countenance, can be thrown off, as soon 
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as they cease to be wanted? ‘The Tories, old and new, and 
their own liberal constitutional friends will be compelled to 
unite against the first attack on the Constitution. If at that 
time the Whigs find themselves likely to be deserted by their 
real friends, they must either avow themselves the advocates 
of unconstitutional measures or fall behind the Conformers. 
In what a situation would they then be placed? Would they 
not, on either side, be reluctant followers, where a more open and 
straight-forward policy could not have failed to give them the 
command ? Let not the Whigs lay the flattering unction to their 
souls that they are considered by any party so indispensible to 
the safety of the constitution, that no attempt would be made 
by the country, and that by the liberal part of it, to save the 
Constitution and popular rights without them. The question 
is now a simple one, is the Constitution to be defended against 
its invaders by the Whigs, who must in such a case be sup- 
ported by the Conformers, then in their character of Conser- 
vatives? or shall the Conservatives be permitted to avail 
themselves of the general indignation, created by this con- 
nexion, and occupy their places? As honest men, we desire 
to see liberal measures effected by men who hold liberality in 
their hearts. But considering the British Constitution to be 
unquestionably the surest guarantee for English liberty and 
the rights of the People themselves, we should prefer Con- 
formers in power who would be compelled to act on liberal 
principles, to Reformers headed by Radicals and yielding the 
Constitution bit by bit. 

The situation of the Whigs, opposed to the Radicals is not 
unlike to that of the Clown in the farce, who fencing with a 
more powerful antagonist exclaims in a tone of pretended 
defiance—“ Take care of yourself; if you advance, J shall 
“ retire.” So the Whig appears, as if constantly anxious to 
throw back his haughty oppressor, but he continually gives 
way when pressed. Instead of saying to him at once, “ Thus 
“ far shalt thou go, and no further,” he encourages his 
advance, by the weakness of his own position, and the vague 
or partial remonstrances he offers. The time cannot be distant, 
when the veil must be laid aside. We shall then see, if 
attachment to the constitution will outweigh the love of power, 
or if the latter will preponderate. Let the Whigs make up 
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their mind to the only real liberal course, when the crisis, so 
inevitable, shall arrive. The people of this country will not long 
submit to be ruled by Conformers, however speciously mis- 
named Conservatives, if the true defenders of liberal principles 
do not forsake the path of their duty. 

Let the Whigs be bold in this crisis and they have nothing 
to apprehend for their principles or their power. But the 
country will not tamely endure any more Birmingham or 
Nottingham rows. The day of agitation ought to be past: 
That of tranquillity should be at hand. The Lords cannot be 
infatuated for ever. Or, if they do continue to shew symptoms 
of dogged perverseness, injurious to themselves and likely to be 
fatal to the peace of the whole community, neither the people 
or their representatives will any longer be divided as to the 
manner, in which they ought to be treated. We do not believe 
in the incurable error of their Lordships, and we trust, or we 
should rather say in candor, we are sure, that the Whigs will 
not incline to the opinion of those, who may propose a more 
severe remedy than is required by the nature of the disorder. 

It may be seen from the preceding observations, that we 
attach far greater importance to the stability of the constitu- 
tion, than to that of any party. It appears to us, indeed, the 
first duty of a political party is to uphold the Constitution in 
its integrity. We are not disposed to exchange the liberty, 
granted by the Constitution and of which the Institutions 
are susceptible by improvement, for any rights and political 
enjoyments which it is in the power of man to bestow. 

This opinion will meet with ridicule from the Radicals, and be 
thought narrow-minded by those, who fancy they have received 
a new light upon this subject. A large proportion of liberal 
men, both here and on the Continent, entertain notions, that 
an era is approaching, when all Institutions are to be adapted 
to a standard of moral equality. We confess that no new 
light of that description has found its way into our under- 
standings. That the English Institutions had been much 
corrupted in the law, religion and distribution of civil 
rights few will deny; also that very great corruption still 
exists in each of these branches, we have not the slightest 
hesitation in confessing. But the passing of the Reform 
Bill without a political convulsion affords a most consolatory 
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ground of hope, that each institution in its turn will quietly 
undergo a moral and practical, without an organic, revolution. 

The tenets of the Radical party are so distinctly known 
that they hardly require to be stated here. However we shall 
briefly describe them. ‘They are the Ballot, Reform of the 
House of Peers, comprehending the exclusion of the Bishops, 
the repeal of the Septennial Bill, and an essential re-organi- 
zation or entire abrogation of the Church Establishment. 
To one and all of these we are directly opposed. Since it is 
our intention to state our objections to the Ballot, in detail, in 
a very early number, we shall forbear from entering more 
into the question, at present, than to remark, that no just 
analogy can be drawn, from its practice on comparatively 
unimportant occasions, with its exercise in the great instance 
of the election of Representatives. Secret voting is at present 
an exception; we object that it should become the rule. 
Two of the cther questions evidently contemplate organic 
changes in essential institutions. The consequence of the 
repeal of the Septennial Bill may be within or without the 
object of the Constitution. As the Radicals intend it to be 
carried into execution, by the substitution of annual parlia- 
ments, there can be no doubt of its unconstitutional tendency 
in changing entirely that class of men, who now compose 
the representatives of the People. ‘The Aristocracy could 
scarcely survive it a twelve-month, which no doubt forms its 
principal recommendation to the Radicals. 

As the Whigs have been described infinitely stronger in 
fact than they are in appearance ; so, on the contrary, we should 
ascribe to the Radicals a force considerably inferior to that 
which at first sight they ostensibly possess. Unquestionably 
their influence is great, when exerted in conjunction with the 
Government; but were it separated and placed in opposition, 
it would scarcely amount to one third of that combined party, 
which supports the present Ministers. They may be divided 
into two classes, the practical, and, the theoretical or philoso- 
phical, reformers. At the head of the former we place the 
most remarkable man of his time. His parliamentary talents 
are of the first order. In debate he is argumentative or 
sarcastic at pleasure, clear, vigorous and endowed with extra- 
ordinary tact in discriminating and selecting the topics, most 
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likely to ¢edd upon his audience. But he is not less powerful 
in addressing a mob or a mixed assembly of educated persons. 
He may, however, be said to want dignity, and, when not very 
much excited, to be too theatrical. His accent is strongly 
Irish, but it is not injurious to him; for it is either in harmony 
with the cause he advocates, or the argument which he is 
somewhat rudely pressing. In his tone and manner he is 
occasionally playful, and, if we may so express ourselves, 
coaxing. But this is not his happiest manner or most pleasing 
tone. His playfulness or condescension puts one instinctively 
on one’s guard. 

The indefatigable energy of this personage, the versatile 
employment of his powerful faculties and promptitude in 
taking a conspicuous and commanding position in any debate 
conspire to qualify him for an eminent leader of a party. The 
wrongs of his country have hitherto supplied him with a con- 
stant theme, which ever falls agreeably on the British ear. 
Should he travel out of the record, and set himself up for a 
teacher of liberty on this side of the chanel, his success must 
depend upon the madness of his enemies in persisting in wrong, 
or the weakness of the defenders of constitutional rights. ‘To 
this person and two or three other less gifted but not less ener- 
getic supporters, the doctrines of the radicals probably owe 
what reputation they have acquired, more than to their 
agreement with the habits and tastes of Englishmen. We 
cannot pass over, without some notice, the small section of the 
radical party, who desire to be styled Philosophical Reformers. 
They were cast up on the parliamentary benches by the vio- 
lence of the agitation, which immediately followed the passing 
of the Reform Bill. The first effect of that measure was to 
bring to the surface every political fancy, which had been 
kept down by the oppression of the preceding representa- 
tive system upon talent, unaided by aristocratic accompa- 
niments. It is their principle, that every practice should 
be immediately reconcileable with, and dependent upon, 
some abstract theory. Their philosophy is one of uni- 
versal kindness, philanthropic tolerance in all respects, and 
demands a constant appeal to pure reason. An order of the 
House of Commons must be tried, according to them, by the 
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most lofty principles of abstract relation between represen- 
tative and constituent. ‘The most subtle workings of the 
most complicated practical measure must at once be made 
conformable to some immaterial theory. The passions and 
infirmities of men fill an imperceptible space in their reasonings 
and contrivances. But their arguments are too fine for the 
Beeotian atmosphere of the House of Commons. English 
politicians are the furthest possible removed from visionary 
theorists. And in spite of the self-complacency with which 
the patrons of this new school of politics appear to flatter 
themselves, that their doctrines are gaining ground, we fancy 
that the members, who attend to them, are at no Joss, where 
to apply the lines, 
There is more in heay'n and earth, Horatio, 


Thai is dream’t of in your philosophy.” 


It is not credible that the radical party could hold together, 
if the Whigs refused to it their countenance. Some of them 
are moved by great worldly ambition ; others are mere sticklers 


for speculative imprevements. There is no uniting bond of 


principle around them. Looking at them in their abstract ca- 
pacity, they are as the flies sent by Providence to consume the 
open corruption in the streets, or as birds of prey, busy in de- 
vouring unwholesome carcases, which excite the cupidity of the 
stronger. Their occupation is gone, as soon as the rottenness 
of the Constitution is either eradicated or under the treatment 
of skilful and able physicians. Why will rulers never recol- 
lect, that honesty is the best policy, and, (as Mr. Fox is re- 
ported to have added,) even in politics? Never did the country 
attend more narrowly to the proceedings of Government, or 
watch more jealously every shadow of turning in political 
intrigue. ‘The appointment or the maintenance of an adminis- 


tration is in their control. Why not, then court, the opinion of 


the community, rather than the influence of a few, who can 
only be powerful for a short season. 

It is scarcely too much to say, that the country, in general, 
abhors radical doctrines. The cause of this is to be discerned 
in the universal prevalence of what is called, Aristocratic prin- 
ciple. Let us briefly state cur notions of this principle, which 
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is the opposite of that, which the French term “ equality,”) and 
conceive to be the perfection of high and generous feeling. The 
Englishman is accustomed from his birth to respect a superior 
in station and property. Why does he so? Has he not sense 
to discover, that the value of these, as they affect himself, de- 
pends entirely on their employment? Certainly he has; since 
he possesses shrewdness in no ordinary degree. But he has also 
been led by habit to consider station and property, as guaran- 
tees of the education and the enlarged knowledge of their pos- 
sessor. ‘These are the real objects of that respect, which is 
payed by the mass to Aristocracy. We do not pretend to 
affirm, that every man, who takes off his hat to a superior, 
has previously inquired, if he is a man of a liberal education. 
But if superior education were removed from, and no longer 
considered the attribute, of the Aristocracy, how long would 
it retain its respect ? 

The rapid way, in which the lower orders are overtaking the 
higher in education, is the source of that apparent indifference 
to station, which the abstract speculator and theoretical con- 
stitution-builder hail with so much delight. But let the rich 
resume that position in the intellectual world, which liberal 
education cannot fail to give, and the imagined insolence of the 
inferior would soon be replaced by an honorable and just 
deference to superior moral attainments. 

There are many who consider, that the congregation of 
large masses of working people in manufacturing towns has 
effected a change in the feelings of that class towards their 
superiors. If it has done so, it is only because in such places, 
they mix mostly with persons scarcely more liberally educated 
than themselves. ‘The innumerable institutions for the educa- 
tion of the humbler classes, in all laree towns, has raised them 
above the level of the workmen of twenty years ago. But what 
le 


corresponding improvement has taken place in the education 


of those, who are their masters or immediately set over 
them? None whatever; or none to counterbalance the 
improvement (manifest to all, and felt by themselves) of 
the inferior order of the community. As power fell from 
the exclusive grasp of the Clergy, in this and other countries, 
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must power depart from aristocracy, as soon as it neglects 
to cultivate the advantages of a superior education. But is 
the English aristocracy so devoted to indolence and sensuality, 
that it has lost its energy for acquiring high attainments of 
mind? Should that period unfortunately be arrived, their down- 
fal is at hand, and Whigs and Conservatives, single or united, 
will labour in vain to oppose Radical and Destructive encreach- 
ments upon our aristocratical Institutions. But if the vital 
principle of regeneration is not extinguished in our nobles 
and men of property, who will consent to court the intel- 
lectual Muse instead of frivolity and selfishness, Statesmen 
will have leisure and power to improve the Institutions, 
without relying for their improvement on those, who are their 
enemies. 

The habits of a nation are slow in their formation, and after 
arriving at their full growth, are, in proportion, long in their 
decay. We shall not take upon us to say, that no appearance 
of dissolution has been yet manifested in the higher branches, 
but we have observed none, which can lead us to fear, that 
rottenness has touched the heart. We therefore look with 
confidence to the inherent strength of England to uphold that 
Constitution which is the basis of her liberty and from whence 
she may extend the influence of her example and moral 
authority to others. 

We hope that we shall be pardoned for this digression (if 
digression it can be called), by which we have endeavoured to 
indicate the principal cause of our opposition to the doctrines 
of the Destructives. Had we a suspicion of the English 
Aristocracy being so degenerate, that they sought only to 
trample on their inferiors, whom they considered made for 
supplying the necessaries and luxuries of life, we should more 
gladly employ our pen in preparing their epitaph, than in 
advocating their usefulness. It is as part and parcel of the 
Constitution, that we undertake their defence, and in that view 
alone. The question is not merely a British, but essentially 
an European question. Into this extensive field neither our 
limits or our inclination permit us to deviate. However 
we shall point the attention of the speculatist to the enquiry, 
by what means, as the governments of Europe are at present, 
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and are likely to be constituted, he would secure his new 
constitution against their combined jealousy ? 

We would, in our concluding remarks, request the attention 
of our readers to the line of argument we have been pursuing 
and the inference to be drawn from it. We have described 
the condition of parties and endeavoured to indicate, by 
particular and general reasoning, the relative moral strength of 
each. We have also attempted toexplain, how the Whigs are 
the strongest by their moral and political position, and how 
the Conservatives or Conformers seem out of their proper 
place in directing the government of the Country through a 
course of liberal measures. We have shewn how the Radicals 
are disqualified for supreme power by their desire to avail them- 
selves of it for the destruction, rather than the renovation of 
the Institutions. Moreover we have pointed to the only 
ground of confidence in the duration of these Institutions, 
namely, that the Aristocracy will rally round them for their 
preservation, and prove themselves worthy of such a task by 
their liberality and their enlightened spirit. We have also 
not hesitated to express our belief, that unless they consent, 
without loss of time, to sympathize more with the age, in 
which they live, the theorists will have the best, not only of 
the argument, but also of the spoil. We have touched 
reluctantly on the position of the House of Lords, for a humble 
expostulation might be easily construed into a desire of intimi- 
dating, which we leave, by preference, to others. 

From our observations, we should be glad, if others, could 
deduce the same conclusion as ourselves have done, that this 
country is so far from being on the road to ruin, that she is 
manifestly on the way to greater political prosperity, than she 
has enjoyed for some time. ‘The most corrupt of her Institu- 
tions—the aristocracy-overburthened House of Commons— 
having been cleansed of its inherent corruptness by “ an 
* infusion of new blood into the veins” without having 
previously passed through the hands of an empirick and the 
ordeal of a revolution, has afforded us a just ground for 
expecting, that lesser evils will be cured in the same manner. 
We have also adverted to the Aristocratic regard of English- 
men for their existing Constitution, as evidence of the difficulty, 
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which the Radicals must overcome, before they can graft their 
theories upon the affections of the people, or engage the 
wise and discriminating in their service. From these we have 
moreover inferred, that the honest Statesman is likely to be 
the most practically beneficial, and eminently successful. It 
now therefore only remains for us, to offer some observations 
on collateral topics, before we conclude this article, and leave 
our readers to determine, if we have redeemed our pledge of 
impartiality. 

There is a little knot of Whig-Tories or Tory-Whigs, 
following, as they suppose, the track of Lord Stanley in a 
course, which has disappointed his friends, and fixed him, 
where his early habits can be of little service to him. Incau- 
tious, he is among the wary, vehement, he sits with the cold, 
ardent in the cause of religion, he is in the midst of those, who 
used religious preferment as an incentive of secular inter- 
meddling, and have even offered it as the reward of political 
tergiversation. Whatever may be the appropriate situation 
for his followers, he is manifestly out of his place. Those, who 
aspire to mount with a rocket, must not be surprised, if they 
are occasionally disappointed. But his talents ought to soar 
above contemptible personalities; revenge should belong only 
to meaner capacities, and he should recollect that it is not the 
error of youth, but the obstinacy of mature age, which 
depresses an energetic mind below its natural level. His 
opportunity of leading a party has probably passed by him. 
But are the liberal principles, that he has advocated with 
such animated eloquence, entirely forgotten? Or has he, with 
the mysterious reasonings of genius, proved to himself, that 
Conformity and Liberality are identical? Has he discovered 
the superior claim to sympathy, possessed by necessity over 
choice? But we do not regret, that he has sat awhile among 
the Conservatives, for he has the opportunity of knowing them. 
If we have neglected to touch upon the parties of Saints, 
Agriculturists, and also of those, who build the political sal- 
vation of the country on paper-money, it has been from the 
want of discovering their claims to separate attention. Each 
of them is connected with, and may be said to be merged in, 
a larger and more powerful party than itself. Each also 
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appears to us equally unreasonable in its demand and its 
expectation. It is our belief, that the House of Commons 
will not consent to shut up the Clubs on Sundays, before the 
manufacturers shall petition for a high price of corn, and the 
merchants for paper currency. W hy should they? The 
enthusiasm of the religious, the gain of the impoverished, and 
the visions of the interested must yield to the good of the 
community. 
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Guilleminot, General, his conduct when 
ambassador from the court of France 
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Hardwicke, Lord, his reply in the case 
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I, 


IMPRISONMENT, term of, in France, 
previous to trial, 122—number of 
prisoners so detained, in 1833, ib. 

India, the preservation of from foreign 
invasion essential to our commercial 
prosperity, 186—policy adopted to- 
ward her by her Mahometan conquer- 
ors, 189—that pursued by Great 
Britain essentially different, 190— 
her native princes nearly extinct, 
193—a journey from India to Eng- 
land, &c. in the year 1817, by 
Lieut. Col. Johnson, 425—personal 
narrative of a journey from India to 
England, &c. &c. in the year 1824, by 
Capt. the Hon. Geo. Keppel, ib.— 
travels from India to England, &c. in 
the years 1825-6, by James Edward 
Alexander, ib. 

Iufirmaries in French eon in general 
well regulated, 130 (note). 
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Inni Sacri, by Conte T. Mamiani della 
Rovere, 591. 

Irish Municipal Bill, the opposition to 
it in the House of Peers, evidently in 
concert with the conformist party in 
the House of Commons, 677. 

Islamism, opinion of M. de Lamartine 
respecting it, 18—rapid increase of 
proselytes from christianity to, 22. 


J. 


Jesuits, unable to erect establishments 
among the Maronites, 6. 

Jews, are represented as slaves, and per- 
forming their tasks, in the pictorial 
embellishments of the ancient Egyp- 
tian walls, 178. 

Johnson, Lieutenant Colonel, his jour- 
ney from India to England, &c. 425. 
—his singularly mistaken views of the 
policy of Russia towards her conquests, 
484-5. 

Jollivet, examen du systéme électoral 
Anglais comparé au systéme électoral 
Frangais, 496—his superficial re- 
marks, 497. 

Julius, Dr., extract from his pamphlet 
on the connection between education 
and crime, 113. 

Jury, omnipotence of, in France, its con- 
sequences shown in the conduct of the 
French criminals, 111. 

Juvenile delinquents, establishments for, 
at Paris and Lyons, 136—extract from 
the report of M. de Berenger, 137— 
annual cost of Paris, for the year 1832, 
137 (note). 


K. 


Kepre., Captain the Hon. George, his 
personal narrative of a journey from 
India to England, &c. 425—his de- 
scription of the audience of his party 
with the Ameen-u-dowlut, the Per- 
sian high treasurer and premier, 462. 

Khuzistan, the ancient Susiana, abounds 
in Persian antiquities, 446. 

Kotzebue, Captain Moretz Von, his nar- 
rative of a journey into Persia, &c. in 
the year 1817, translated from the 
German, 425. 

Kosciuszko, the celebrated, letter to, 
from Lord Grey, in 1814, 66. 


L. 


La Force, prison of, its discipline, 117. 
Lamartine, his peculiar mental qualifica- 
tions as a writer of Eastern Travels, + 





i 


INDEX. 


—attention received by him when ill 
with a fever at Yenikeni, 17—his 
opinions on the character of Islamism, 
18—his ingratitude and misrepresen- 
tations, 34. 

Landed interest, distress of, contrasted 
with the commercial prosperity of the 
country, 276—must prepare for great 
changes, 281—their associations are 
forming all over the kingdom, 286— 
suggestions which the landed interest 
will find beneficial to adopt, 300. 

Lawyers, their influence in America, 324. 

Lazare, St., prison of, exclusively occu- 
pied by women, 120—religious instruc- 
tion not bestowed on the prisoners, 121. 


Legal Observer, the, or Journal of Juris- ° 


prudence, 603. 

Lille, prison of, 116 (note). 

Licenser of Dramatic Literature, copy of 
his appointment, 578—licenser of 
plays, a standing abomination, 579 
—Mr. Coleman the present licenser, 
his circular remonstrance, 581. 

Lockett, Joseph, first applied engraving 
the printing cylinders, by transference 
from a small to a large cylinder, as 
used in the cotton manufacture, 94. 

Locksmiths, the trade ought not to be 
taught to prisoners, its dangerous 
consequences, 125. 

Logic, too much importance attached to 
it at Oxford, 484. 

Loménie, Louis Henri de, Comte de 
Brienne, Mémoires inédits de, 399. 
Longueville, the Duchess of, account 

of ,403. 

Louis XIV., traits of the character of, 
408—rejected by Mademoiselle Le- 
mothe, who loved the famous Duc de 
Richelieu, 411—governed by his con- 
fessor more than by his mistress, ib. 

Louis XVI., specimen of the court of, 
420. 

Louis Philippe, his chief object the pre- 
servation of peace, 241—his interfer- 
ence with the direction of foreign 
affairs, resignation of M. Molé in con- 
sequence of it, ib.—his sagacious 
selection of ambassadors, ib. —his 
opposition to the proposed union of 
Belgium with France, 245 — his irre- 
solute policy respecting the affairs of 
Poland, id. 


M. 


Macpona.p, Sir John, appeinted En- 
voy to Persia, on the part of the East 
India Company in 1814, 442. 


INDEX. 


Machinery, the cause of the rapid increase 
of the cotton manufactures of England, 
92—its great importance in the various 
branches of manufacture, 97. 

Maisons Centrales, their number 
throughout France, 126—amount of 
annual expenditure, 127. 


Manifesto, voted by both chambers of | 


the diet of the kingdom of Poland, 
December 20, 1830, 74. 

Mamiani, M., character of his writings, 
596—specimens of, 598. 

Mansfield, Lord, extract from his speech 
on the famous case of Owen, 49. 

Mahometanism, its doctrines, 19, 20. 

Marie Antoinette, sketch by Tilly of 
his first impression of her, 420. 

Maronites, their rigid morality, 6—in- 
effectual attempts of the Jesuits to 
erect establishments among them, id. 

Marriage ties, ill cemented in France, 
108. 

Mazarin, the Duchess of, the authenti- 
city of her writings questioned, 404. 
Mazarin, Cardinal, last scene of his life, 

405. 

Meerza Abul Hussein Khan, once am- 
bassador to this country, visited by 
Major Keppel and his party, 441. 

Melun, prison of, its discipline—beha- 
viour of the prisoners to those among 
them suspected of being spies, 132. 

Memnon, half a negro, his mother being 
an actual negress, 540. 

Mémoires, inédits de Louis de Loménie, 
Comte de Brienne, Secrétaire d’ Etat 
sons Louis XIV., 397—secrets et 
inédits de Madame la Comtesse du 
Barri, ib.—du Comte Alexandre du 
Tilly, pour servir a I’histoire des 
meeurs de la fin du 18@me siécle, ib,— 
of French origin, id. 

Miles, Mr., extract from his evidence 
given before the House of Lords, on 
criminal punishment, 110. 

Minutes of evidence, taken before a select 
committee of the House of Commons, 
respecting dramatic entertainments, 
568—extracts from, 581, et seq. 

Moldavia and Wallachia, never more 
favourably disposed towards the Porte 
than at the present time, 31. 

Montespan, Madame de, account of, 411 
—her temporary separation from Louis 
XIV. effected by Bossuet, 412. 

Monumens de ]’ Egypte, et de la Nubie, 
534. 

Moollah Allee, of Mendali, sketch of 
his remarkable character, 439. 

Morals, English, tainted by French emi- 
gration, 422-—the question discussed, 
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whether have the English morals 
gained or lost by the migration of high 
and low into France, and particularly 
to the French capital, at and since the 
peace of 1815, 422. 

Mule, machine so called, invented by 
Samuel Crompton, 94— self-acting 
mule, invention of, by Roberts and 
others, 94. 

Municipal government in France, the 
strongest position of democracy after 
the national guard, 505 —councils, 
how elected, ib.—its two-fold influence, 
510. 


N. 


NARRATIVE of a Journey into Persia, &c. 
in the year 1817, by Captain Moretz 
Von Kotzebue, translated from the 
German, 425, 

National Debt, more capable of being 
sustained now than formerly, 290—the 
burden of, weighs more lightly on the 
agricultural than the commercial trade 
of the country, 291—the landed inte- 
rest complain of the national debt 
falling peculiarly heavy on them, 292 
—interest of, if computed as a capita- 
tion tax on the people, 293. 

National Guard in France, its nature and 
authority, 498—elects its own officers 
499— its effective force, 500—the large 
towns in which it has been dissolved, 
502—influence of the Parisian Guard 
over the government, 504. 

Negro, in his original condition, the 
finest variety of the human species, 
539. 

New England, the townships of, 315. 

Nicolas, Emperor, his address to the 
Poles, 25th December, 1825, 72—his 
speech to the municipal body at War- 
saw, 85. 

Northern Powers, the whole of their re- 
sources employed with a view of ob- 
taining future preponderance, 236— 
their intrigues not guarded against by 
England and France, 237. 

Nuove Poesie, Del Conte T. Mamiani 
della Rovere, 591. 


0. 


ORANGE Societies, frequent animadver- 
sions on in Parliament, 328—extract 
from the report of the committee of 
the grand lodge of Ireland, 330— 
leaders of the Orange party, placed 
in office by the Conservative party, 
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331—the Royal Luther Lodge, 332— 
Resolution passed at a meeting in 
December 1834, 333—reply of Mr. 
Goulburn to the address of the Tri- 
nity College district of Orangemen, 
ib.—names of members on the com- 
mittee of inquiry -into the tendency 
of Orange lodges, 335—names of the 
witnesses examined before the com- 
mittees, 336—formation of the first 
Orange lodge, 337—evidence of the 
Earl of Gosford, extract from, ib.— 
form of oath taken on entering into 
the society, 340—ritual of the intro- 
duction to the purple order, ib.— 
Roman Catholics, not permitted to 
become members of Orange societies, 
344—Mr. Blacker’s evidence, extract 
from, on the subject of delegation to 
the different lodges, 345—laws and 
ordinances of the Grand District, and 
private lodges, 347—report of the com- 
mittee on Orange lodges in Great 
Britain, extract from, 348—names of 
members attending a meeting held at 
Lord Kenyon’s, June, 1835, 349— 
Lord Kenyon, his evidence, extract 
from, 351—assimilation of the lodges 
of England and Ireland, 352—moral 
qualifications necessary to be possessed 
by the candidates, 353—consequences 
of the introduction of Orangeism into 
this country, 354—evidence of Mr. 
Innes upon its tendency, ib.—Mr. 
J. G. Jones, his evidence, extract from, 
356—outrages committed at Maghery, 
357—Lieutenant-colonel Blacker, his 
statement on the Maghery case, 358-— 
statement of Mr. Hunter respecting 
the Maghery case, 359—atrocious 
transactions at Annahagh, 361—Lord 
Bandon’s letter respecting the mis- 
conduct of the Bandon yeomanry, 363 
—Dungannon, Orange meeting at, to 
congratulate the King on Lord Mel- 
bourne’s dismissal, 365—interference 
of Orange lodges in the administration 
of justice, 368—Mr. Brydge, a Pres- 
byterian clergyman, outrages com- 
mitted on by the Orange party, 370— 
conduct displayed towards Mr. Han- 
cock, report of David Patton, chief 
constable of police, respecting it, 373 
—evidence of Mr. Brownlow on the 
inquiry relating to Janderagee, extract 
from, ib.—occurrences at Armagh, 
Lord Gosford’s account of, 374—scene 
at the Quarter Sessions at Maghera- 
felt, ib.—circumstances occurring 
after the proclamation issued by go- 
vernment, dated 10th July, 1829, to 








INDEX. 


prevent Qrange processions, 376— 
Duke of Cumberland, Orange ordi- 
nance respecting him, 379—address to 
the Carlton club, extract from, ib.— 
observations of the committee of in- 
quiry respecting the address, ib.— 
Orange circular, for the purpose of 
procuring petitions against Irish 
reform, 380—opposition against the 
return of liberal members to parlia- 
ment, ib.—strenuous exertions to dif- 
fuse Orangeism in the Canadas, 381— 
names of two individuals in the army 
receiving warrants from the Irish 
Orangemen, 384—report of the par- 
liamentary committee on the extent of 
Orangeism in the army, extract from, 
386—list of regiments to which war- 
rants were issued, 387—progress of 
the system at New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land among the regi- 
ments stationed there, especially in 
the 17th regiment, as detailed in a 
letter from William M‘Kee, corporal 
of that regiment, 387-—impossibility 
of the Duke of Cumberland and other 
eminent persons having been ignorant 
of the existence of Orange Lodges in 
the army, proved by the extract from 
the evidence given before the parlia- 
mentary committee, 389. 

Organic statute of Poland, substance of 
the, 68. 

Oxford, the university of, at its first in- 
stitution had sometimes not less than 
twenty or thirty thousand students, 
465—its honours and emoluments 
reserved for classical distinctions, to 
the disregard of mathematical, an in- 
tolerable defect in the Oxford system, 
482. 


P. 


PALMERSTON, Lord, language in which 
he characterized the violation of the 
territory of Cracow, 663 (note). 

Paris, the prisons of, divided into classes, 
113—described, 114, et seq. 

Parliamentary history, as connected with 
British eloquence, 37. 

Parties, state and tendency of, 673— 
examination of the strength, numbers, 
and position of each, 674. 

Paul, Lewis, inventor of the carding 
machine, 94. 

Pelham, the author of, described by Mr. 
Willis, 151. 

Persia, narrative of a journey into, by 











INDEX. 


Captain Moretz Von Kotzebue, 425— 
fifteen months’ pilgrimage through 
untrodden tracks of, &c., by J. H. 
Stocqueler, ib. 

Persians and Persia, little known of their 
history, even by the best informed of 
the British public, 425—causes of 
this indifference, 426, et seq.-—de- 
tails regarding the present condition 
of the people of Persia, with reference 
to the interest which this country has 
in her political amelioration, 449— 
political corruptions which pervades 
every branch of the government, 457 
—proof of Persian steadiness and 
courage, ib. 

Philpots, Dr., Bishop of Exeter, letter 
to by a member of the University of 
Cambridge, 463. 

Philippopoli, reception there of M. de 
Lamartine, 17. 

Pitt’s eloquence, its character, 53—his 
speech on the abolition of the slave- 
trade, extract from, 54. 

Poissy, prison of, its regulations and dis- 
cipline, 128. 

Poland, her national rights not based 
solely on the treaty of Vienna, 65— 
her rights rest on the same basis as in 
1772, 66. 

Polignac, Madame de, her apartments 


the focus of intrigue at the court of 


Louis XVI., 418-19—the Count 
D’ Artois, afterwards Charles X., said 
to be her lover, id.—her son, the late 
and last minister of Charles X., ib.— 
the fatality of the name of Polignac to 
the elder branch of the Bourbons, a 
curious fact, ib. 

Poor laws for Ireland, their probable 
consequences, 298. 

Portfolio, extract from of a suppressed 
passage in the speech of the Emperor 
Nicolas to the municipal body at 
Warsaw, 86. 

Pourasata, the question, who they were ? 
discussed, 560, et seq. 

Power-loom, invented by the Rev. Dr. 
Edmund Cartwright, 94. 

Préfecture de Police, the building of, 
114. 

Prices, three kinds of, distinguished,628. 

Proselytism from Christianity to Islam- 
ism rapidly increasing, 22. 


R. 


Rapicat party, their tenets described, 
684—their leader, the most remarkable 
man of his time, id.—could not hold 
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together, if the Whigs refused it their 
countenanee, 686. 

Rambuteau, rapport de M. de sur |’ Ad- 
ministration Municipale de Paris, en 
1835, 496. 

Rasoumofski, Count, his reply to Lord 
Castlereagh’s note to the committee 
for Polish and Saxon affairs, 82. 

Reform Bill, its probable effect on the 
eloquence of the House of Commons, 
63. 

Resistance, right of, 73. 

Restoration of Poland, guaranteed by 
the treaty of Vienna, 72. 

Retz, Cardinal de, account of, 407. 

Revolution of 1688, did not secure to the 
people liberty of the press, or of speech, 


Richelieu, Cardinal, connives at the mur- 
der of Concini, 400—defeats the con- 
spiracy against his life by Cinque 
Mars, 401—his death, ib.—his cha- 
racter, ib—Brienne’s relation of a 
scene between Anne of Austria and 
the Cardinal, 402. 

Right of Resistance, 73. 

Roberts, inventor of the machine called 
the self-acting mule, 94. 

Roberts, Emma, her “ Sketches of Hin- 
dostan,” remarks on, 208. 

Rosellini, the accuracy of his drawings of 
the costumes and amusements of the 
ancient Egyptians, 169. 

Rules for the examination of Attorneys 
Hil. T. 6 Wm. IV., read in all the 
Courts of Common Law on Monday, 
Feb. 1, 1836, 603. 

Rustem Bey, governor of the slaves to 
the sultan, 15. 


S. 


SACHEVEREL, impeached in consequence 
of his sermon on the doctrine of passive 
obedience, 213. 

Saw-gin, invention of Eli Whitney, of 
Massachusetts, 94. 

Scottish Universities, inferior attainments 
of the students, cause of, 470. 

Sedgwick, professor, his discourse on the 
studies of the University, and animad- 
versions on, 487. 

Sesostris, does not appear under that 
name in the Phonetic ovals, but by 
that of Rhamses, 178—his wars and 
conquests recorded on the walls of 
Luxor, 179—that he reached India, 
proved by the pictorial embellishments, 
representing his triumphal procession, 
181—carried his invading armies into 
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Russia, 182—his personal resemblance 
to Napoleon, 183—to furnish a correct 
idea of his campaigns, the great object 
of Champollion’s illustrations, 559— 
the era of Sesostris almost demonstra- 
ble as B.C. 1189—his portraits, 536. 

Shepherd, tribes of Egypt, their ex- 
pulsion from, the foundation of so- 
ciety, 168—entered Egypt about the 
time of Abraham, 175—carried their 
style of building to central Ame- 
rica, 176—the Jews were a branch of 
that great pastoral nation, i+.—their 
city called Rhamses, 177—are de- 
picted as slaves by the latest illustra- 
tions of Rosellini, 7b. 

Ship-owners and shipping-interest, case 
of, considered, 644, et seq. 

Soldiers, Persian, excellence of, 453— 
military establishment of Persia far 
from being well-arranged, or efficient, 
455—vicious practice of conferring 
regiments as private property, its ill 
consequences, 456—must be reformed, 
before the Persian Army can be made 
efficient, 457—mistaken conception of 
the Persian soldiery, id. 

Soltyk, General, extract from his speech 
at the Polish meeting in Paris, Nov. 
1835, 89. 

Spinning-jenny, 
Hargreaves, 94. 

Stocqueler, J. H., his fifteen months’ pil- 
grimage through untrodden tracts of 
Khuzistan and Persia, &c. &c., in the 
years 1831 and 1832, 425. 

Stratford Canning, Sir, questions ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, by, 653. 

Sugden, Sir Edward, 250—his argu- 
ments, opposing the abolition of the 
Chancellor's judicial function in the 
House of Lords, 260. 

Swift, extraordinary effect produced on 
the public mind by his work, entitled 
Conduct of the Allies, 214—his bene- 
volence, 226—his piety contrasted 
with the infidelity of Bolingbroke, 228 
—comparison between his literary 
style and attainments and those of 
Bolingbroke, 229—his Drapier’s Let- 
ters, their influence on public opinion, 
230. 


invented by James 


, 2 


TALLEYRAND, Prince, his note to Prince 
Metternich, Dec.19,1814, 81—alliance 
of France and England, in order to 
repress the aggrandisement of Russia, 
his favourite project, 240. 


INDEX. 


| Tatar Bazargik, reception at, of M. de 
Lamartine, 17—the Prince’s hospita- 
lity to M. de Lamartine, when confined 
by fever at Yenikeni, ib. 

Taxation, the effects of, ultimately fall 
on consumption, 293—effects of an 
income and property tax, from which 
land should be exempt, considered, 
296—amount of taxes repealed, 301.° 

Thebes, its magnificent relics still re- 
main, 558. 

Thirlwall, Connop, M.A. his first and 
second letters to the Rev. Thomas Tur- 
ton, D.D. on the admission of dissenters 
to academical degrees, 463. 

Tilly, Comte Alexander de, his Memoires 
pour servir a l’histoire des meeurs de la 
fin du 18éme. siécle, 397—Critique on, 
418—his career briefly stated, 419 








—escaped to England at the time of the 
Revolution, ib.—attended the levees 
of Edmund Burke, id.—went from 
England to the United States, 422— 
thence to Boston, ib.—at last destroyed 
himself at Brussels, id. 

Timber Duties, report from the select 
committee on, together with the 
minutes of evidence, ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 
Aug. 14, 1835, 623—their pretended 
protection examined and exposed, 624 

Toplitz, exclusion of the representatives 
of England and France from the 
meeting at, 233. 

Tories, the old and new school of, 676. 

Tribunals of France, how divided, 123. 

Turkey, the writers of travels in, are 
seldom men whose minds are adequate 
to the subject, 2—its increasing pros- 
perity only to be attributed to its im- 
proved political condition, 32. 

Turton, Rev. Thomas, D.D., his thoughts 
on the admission of persons, without 
regard to their religious opinions, to 
certain degrees in the Universities 
of England, 463. 

Tutors, double set of in our Universities 
an imposition, 472. 


U. 


Unitep States, supply of cotton wocl 
from, 95—causes of their present im- 


portance, 307—their most talented 
men rarely placed at the head of 
affairs, explanation of this phenome- 
non, 313-—importance of the town- 


ships, 315, 





INDEX. 


Universities and Monastic Colleges of 
Priests, the support ofthe Church and 
State system established by the ancient 
Egyptians, 169. 

University, a discourse on the studies of, 
by Adam Sedgwick, 463. 

Universities, English, the attention they 
have attracted ought not to be with- 
drawn till the requisite improvements 
are effected, 464—wild notions incul- 


cated as to the improvements of which | 


they are capable, ib.—has led to the 
suggestion of pernicious innovations, 
ib.—Collegiate system of, at the first 
institution, 465—number of students 
much diminished 
Reformation,466--fundamental change 
in their constitution introduced, ib.— 
in Oxford, the “ Hebdomadal Meet- 
ing,” and in Cambridge, the “‘ Caput,” 
the bodies which exercise the greatest 
authority, 467—difference between 
them, 478 (note). 


V. 


VassELot, Marquet M., director of the 


prison of De Loos, system pursued by 
him, 133. 

Vattel, extract from his work, the Droit 
aes Gens, 87. 

Vidocq, his attempted escape from pri- 
son, 124 (note). 


at the time of the | 
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Wa.pote, Sir Robert, extract from the 
attack written against him by Sir 
William Windham, 43—the genuine- 
ness of the original doubtful, id. 

Warsaw, Duchy of, article respecting in 
the treaty of Vienna, 66. 

War-horses of the ancient Egyptians 
described, 548. 

Wharton, Duke of, his eloquence, 41. 

Whigs, the tendency on their part to con- 
ciliate the conformers, naturally causes 
their friends to be suspicious of them, 
679—their situation as opposed to the 
radicals, 682. 

Whitney, Eli, of Massachusetts, inventor 
of the machine termed the saw-gin, for 
separating the cotton from the seeds, 
94. 

Windham, Sir William, his attack upon 
George II. and Sir Robert Walpole, 
45. 

Wyatt, John, the inventor of the spin- 
ning frame, 94. 


Y. 


Yermocorr, General, splendour of his 
mission as Ambassador extraordinary 
from the Court of Russia to that of 
Persia, 433—policy of this imperial 
display on the part of Russia, 434— 
the missions of England, though un- 
assuming, do not the less uphold the 
interests of the nation, é. 
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of the EAGLe Orrice at once secures to him, by the payment of a diminished rate of 
Premium, a certain aud immediate advantage, equal, at the customary prices of 
Insurance, to a prospective Bonus of £350. upon a Policy of £5000. on a Male Life 
of Thirty, and of £1175. on a Female risk of the same age and amount, while he still 
retains the right to his proportion of the resulting profits—an important consideration 
to all, especially to those, who from limited means or from clearness of calculation, 
are not desirous of paying more than the real value of their purchases for the possible 
chance of having a portion of the excess returned to them hereafter. 


The principles of Life Assurance are now too broadly diffused, and its benefits 
too universally acknowledged, to require any general explanation in this place; the 
Directors, therefore, confine themselves only to those particular points of the system 
in which they stand ALONE in their claims upon Public attention :— 


DISTINCT TABLES FOR FEMALE LIFE. 


The general belief in the superior value of Female Life which has long obtained, 
having been fully demonstrated by the important Tables published in 1825, by order 
of the House of Commons, the country became entitled to the benefit of its experience; 
and, accordingly the Directors ordered new Rates to be calculated, which should 
distinguish at every age the price of Insurance for the two sexes, This investigation 
justified some reductions,—not indiscriminate, or induced only by the dangerous spirit 
of competition, but derived from better aud from more authentic observations,—and 
enabled them to Insure not only the younger Male Lives, but the FemaLe Lire at 
ALL AGES, at Premiums below the ordinary standard ; its results are now respectfully 
submitted to the Nation in the following Tables for each sex. 
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If within | Seven Years, 

next | One Year. |Ann. Payment Payable Payable Payable for the Whole of Life. 
Birth- | not renewable for | Annually for Annually for - — — 
day. renewable. | 7 Yearsonly. | 5 Years only. 10 Years only. Quarterly Half-yearly. } Yearly. 

|£3s.d.| £58 d.| £s. d.| £s. d. £#, 4.124 41 26 ¢ 
10 | 013 4| 013 9| 8 3 6) 49 0; 0 8 3; 016 5) 112 7 
11 013 5| 014 7| 8 5 6| 410 8| 0 8 6| 01610; 113 5 
12 | 013 7| 015 6| 8 8 6! 412 6! O 8 9| O17 4) 114 4 
13 01310! 016 6| 812 6| 414 6| 0 9 O| 01710) 115 4 
14 | 014 8| O17 7| 817 6| 4146 9, 0 9 4| 018 5 116 5 
1 | 015 7| 018111 9 1 6| 419 0 09 7) 019 0} 117 G 
146 | 016 7} 10 3| 9 4 6/ 51 4, 0 910; 019 7| 118 8 
17 | 017 9 34 9 9 7 6 5 3 8 010 2 102 119 9 
18 | 019 2| 13 8| 910 3| 5 5 9; 010 44,107; 209 
acl Waaicdlied eaiioe 9| 912 9|' 577\| 010 7}110) 218 
20 |121|16 3) 915 3}; 59 2 01010) 1 1 6); 2 2 6 
a |13 7| 17 6| 917 6| 510 4; 011 0) 1111) 2 3 4 
92 |} 15 1| 18 6) 919 9) 511 G6, O11 2) 122 2 3 10 
93 |167| 19 3/10 2 0| 512 3; O11 4/125) 24 4 
24 | 1 710) 1 9 10 | 10 43) 513 0! O11 6 129| 2 410 

| | 
25 1 810| 110 3|10 6 $3} 51310! 011 8) 131) 2 5 6 
26 19 6| 110 7/10 8 6| 514 8, 01110, 13 5) 2 6 2 
27 110 O 1 10 11 1010 9 515 9 012 0 13 9 27 0 
vg |-110 3| 111 4/1013 0| 517 0; 012 2) 1 4 2} 2 710 
29 110 6| 111 9/1015 3) 518 5) 012 5) 1 4 8; 2 810 

| } 
go | 110 9| 112 2|1017 6, 51910' 012 8 1 5 3/| 2 910 
31 | 111 2) 112 7}/11 0 0} 6 1 4!) 013 0, 1 510; 21011 
$2 | 111 7] 113 0/11 2 9! 6 211 013 4 165; 212 0 
33 112 0 113 6/11 5 6 6 4 8 013 8 ez. 213 3 
34 112 4) 114 0/11 8 6; 6 6 5} 014 0; 1 7 8| 214 7 
35 | 112 9| 114 6/1111 9! 6 8 3| O14 4 18 4, 216 0 
396 | 113 2) 115 111115 3| 610 3; 014 8; 19 1) 217 6 
37 113 8| 115 7|1119 0; 612 4} 015 1 1 911 219 1 
58 114 3 116 2;12 210 614 5 015 6 11010; 3 0 9 
39 11410| 116 9}12 6 9| 616 6| 016 0; 111 9} 3 2 6 

i } | 
40 115 4| 117 4/1210 9| 618 7| 016 6| 112 8) 3 4 4 
41 11510| 1171111214 9| 7 0 8| 017 0; 113 7| 3 6 3 
42 | 116 5| 118 6|1218 9| 7 3 0! 017 6| 114 8) 3 8B 4 
43 | 117 0| 119 1113 $3 0, 7 5 7} 018 0} 11510) 310 8) 
44 | 117 7| 11910|13 7 6| 7 8 2| 018 7} 117 0} 3153 9) 
45 | 118 2| 20 911312 0! 711 0, 019 2 118 3, 315 8 
46 118 9 21 9/1316 6 714 2 100 119 10 318 6 
a7 | 119 6| 23 9\1416 717 7; 100 216/417 
a8 |205126383'1469)' 814 119; 23 3) 45 OF 
a9 | 215| 29 3\/1419 9) 855 12 8; 250) 48 7} 
| 
50 | 2 3 5| 212 3|1418 9) 8 9 6) 13 8) 2 G11) 412 4 
51 9511) 215 8115 4 9| 813 5| 149| 29 0} 416 4 
52 | 2 811} 219 1/1510 9; 817 0; 1510) 211 2) 505 
53 21111; 3 2 6)1516 9| 91 0 1 611 213 4; 5 4 8 
54 215 6| 3 5111/16 3 3| 9 5 2@| 1 8 O} 215 6| 5 Sil 
55 219 0|396|\|1699| 99 4) 19 2) 217 8| 513 0) 
56 328! 313 111616 3} 913 6, 110 5} 3 0 0} 51710 
57 36 2| 316 8/17 2 9| 917 9; 111 8) 3 2 6} 6 210) 
58 3 910| 40 3/17 8 9\;10 2 0; 11211 $5 0} 6 710} 
59 313 5| 4 310}1714 3,10 6 3 1143) 37 8 612 7 
317 1| 4 711|}1719 3)1010 6) 115 9} 310 8; 618 2 
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AGE If within Seven Years, _ 
next One Year, Ann. Payment Payable Payable Payable for the Whole of Life. 
Birth- not renewable for Annually for Annually for ———— serene eetaiaetinetonaricaemnapecemenrannanasel 
day. renewable. |7 Years only. 5 Years only. 10 Years only.’ Quarterly. Half-yearly. Yearly. 
Ss &i za &i #2 0 4&4 2441S s% 212 2 41 2 4 
10 015 O 013 9 78 9 4 011 Be. 014 2/;1 8 1 
11 013 2} 014 7| 711 7| 427/097 4! 014 7; 1 «810 
12 013 4| 015 6| 714 8| 445; 07 7] 015 0)|,19 7 
13 013 8 016 6 7 17 10 465 07 9 015 4 110 4 
14 0142) 017 7|'811;);4841/;0781/!| 015 9) 111 2 
15 | 015 2) 01811) 8 4 2) 4910) 0 8 2} 016 2| 112 0 
146 | 016 2}; 10 3! 8 6 9| 411 3; O 8 4] 016 6| 112 8 
17 017 7 115; 8 9 O|] 412 7} 0 8 6} 01610| 118 4 
18 | 01810}; 1 27! 811 4; 41310); 0 8 7} O17 1 113 11 
19 019 11 23 9 $13 $1 4 0 08 9 Oy 31 134 f 
20 |} 11 0 15 90 315 4 416 0O 08111 0:37 91 1415 1 
21112 6/1 5 3/] 817 7| 417 1}; 091) 018 1] 11510 
92 | 140] 15 6| 81910! 418 3; 0 9 3| 018 5| 116 6 
231150; 159!]9 2 8! 419 6; 0 9 5| 018 9| 117 8 
4 | 153/160) 949) 5 010; 0 9 8| 019 2| 118 0 
9 115 6 1 68 97 S$ $33 0 910 019 7}; 118 9 
% | 1 510| 167; 99 9} 5 8 9; 010 1 100! 119 7 
97 162117 0/| 9129 5; 5 5 4} 010 3}105;)}20 5 
28 165 1 7 6 915 1 5 70 010 6 1 010 21 4 
29 sa2818& 8s 91710; 5 8 9; 010 9} 114122 8 
30 17 0!1 8 9};10 0 7| 510 6: 011 O|] 1110) 2 83 2 
S12? $112 9 Site sa ti $2 3| O11 31121841848 
32 | 1710} 110 1/}10 610| 514 0! 011 6] 1 210|) 2 5 8 
33 | 18 6 110 9'1010 1 §15 9 011 9 13 5 26 4 
34 | 19 4) 111 5/1013 4) 517 6! 012 1 140;];327 § 
| | | 
35 | 110 0! 112 0'1016 7} 519 4; 019 4, 147/28 7 
36 110 8} 112 6|;101910;} 6 12; 012 8|152)299 
37 111 4 11211/;11 3 1 63 0/] 013 0 1591322 © 
3e 112 0 1138 3,11 6 4! 6 410| 013 4} 1 6 5] 212 8 
39 | 112 7 113 6;11 9 7 6 6 8 013 8; 17 1 213 7 
40 113 1 118 911113 1| 6 8 7! 014 0|] 1710] 215 0 
41 113 6 114 0/1116 9 610 6 014 5 . @ 216 6 
42 11310} 114 3/12 0 5} 612 6| 01410} 19 5| 218 0 
43 114 2| 114 6112 4 3] 614 9| 015 3} 110 3} 219 9 
44 114 5| 114 9|12 8 $| 617 0; 015 8] 1111] $1 6 
| 
45 | 114 8| 115 0|}1212 5; 619 6| 016 2} 112 0] 3 3 4 
46 1 14 11 1215 311216 9| 7 20; 016 8| 113 1};3 585 5 
@Wiin 2? 116 61:13 1 3 749 017 3 114 3 se F 
48 | 115 5 11511/;13 511 7 7 61 017 10 115 5; 3 910 
49 | 115 8| 116 6|1310 9; 710 3/| 018 6! 116 8} 312 4 
50 | 11511] 117 3/1315 9| 713 0} 019 2} 118 0, $315 0 
51 | 116 2) 118 6/14 011) 715 9| 01911 119 6' 317 9 
52 | 116 7| 2 0 0/14 6 $ 718 9 109 Ss 38 2 41 0 
53 117 2} 22 6/1411 9} 8 20}; 117); 2 210; 44 4 
54 118 2 3 5 6 | 1417 9 8 5 6 13 7 248 4711 
| } | 
55 | 119 8| 2 8 6/15 4 $ 8 9 3 13 7 S 4 F 411 8 
56 | 21 8] 211 6;1510 9 813 3 147 28 8 415 9 
57 | 24 8] 214 6/1517 3| 817 6| 15 7; 21011}; 500 
58 $8s832?2| $318 01|16 3 9 2 © 1 610 213 3| 546 
59 211 8 3 2 6|1610 3 9 69 1 1 215 8| 5 9 6 
60 215 2 S$ 7 0|1617 0} 911 9 19 6; 218 4 514 7 














REVERSIONARY ANNUITIES TO WIDOWS. 


Tuens are many other modes of securing Property contingent upon human life besides the 
Tneuranee of a single sum on death. The next in usefulness appears to be that by which an 
Income is secured to a Nominee for life, after the death of his or her natural protector; a 
‘Table is therefore subjoined, by which a Husband may ascertain what Annual Premium he 
must pay during the existence of his union to secure an Annuity to his Wife, if she survive 
him. The Annuity selected for illustration is £100. per Annum; but any less or larger 
amo. at may be secured : the rates vary with every combination of Age, whether the Male be 
older or younger than the Female. The exact amount may be known by communicating to 
the Office the date of birth of each party. With such means of securing a provision for those 
to whom we are united by duty or affection, it is henceforth the fault of the Husband or the 
Parent, ifa Widow and Children are left to struggle with poverty and want. 


TABLE of the Annual Payment required to be made during Marriage to secure an Annuity 





of £100 to the Wife in the event of the decease of the Husband. 





AGE | 


AGE OF HUSBAND. 
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wire. \Equal Age with] 5 Years older | 10 Years older | 15 Years older | 20 Years older 














| 

| the Wife, than Wife | than Wife, } than Wife, | than Wife. 
| 6| 3713 8| 4113 s/w 1 5| 7 4 5| 
5| 40 4 0| 48 3 7] 5916 $| 7717 O| 

4| 4713 4) 63 410] 83 5 7\ 107 8 7 

11| 6216 1| 82 3 2} 11212 3/153 14 2 | 
7| 78 6 3| 108143 2| 150 16 7 | 934 13 2 | 
{ = slain | 


ASCENDING SCALE. 
Specimens from the Ascending Scale of Annual Premiums increasing everv Fifth Year 
until the Twentieth inclusive, after which a fixed Annual Premium is payable during the 
remainder of life. 
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MALE. 





ee 





| “Remainder of 
AGE. {Ist Five Years. 2nd Five Years. 3rd Five Years. 4th Five Years ife 
























































4h. 1220/1 17 4/2 09/2 49/2 9 4} 

| | | | | 

ele is811}/2 3 6;2 811;};2 15 3/3 3 2} 

| 40 |2 77/2 1410/3 5& 7/3 1710|}4 8 7| 

50/83 64 4 38/5 00/5 17 0/6 4 3} 

FEMALE. | 

gay Rg — ——— Remainder of | 
AGE. Ist. Five Years./2nd Five Years./3rd Five Years./4th Five Years. Life. 

20 |1 8 5/1 11 8/1 14 8/1 18 4\2 110] 


1 

30 [1 14 0/1 18 8/2 38 0/2 77/2 13 7] 
} | | 

2 24/2 74/2 13 9/3 8 2/3 13 8| ° 


50/2 12 0/3 310/3 19 7/4 16 7/5 12 0} 
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Form of a Proposal 

TO THE EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Name, Residence, and Profession, of the Person in whose behalf the Policy is to be. 
The Name, Residence, and Profession, of the Person whose Life is proposed for Insurance. 
The Place and Date of Birth. 
Term of the proposed Insurance. 
Amount, 
The Name and Address of the ordinury Medical Attendant of the Life to be Insured. 
The Name and Address of a private Friend. 


These particulars should be transmitted to the Actuary, who will afford any further 
information which may be required. 

The particular rates of Premium for Survivorships, Endowments, Joint Lives, and other 
Life Contingencies, Forms of Proposal, Declaration, Prospectus, &c.,—may be obtained 
personal application at the Office of the Company ; or by Letter addressed to the Actuary. 


HENRY P. SMITH, Actuary 


Southey and Cuthbert, Printers, 155, Fenchurch Street. 
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WHICH CANNOT BE PICKED. 








CHARLES CHUBB, 


539, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, 
INVENTOR AND MANUFACTURER OF 


The Improved Patent Detector Lock. 





Patronised by His Majesty, 


H. R. H. THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND, K. G. &c. &c, &c. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF RICHMOND, K. G. é&c. &c. &e. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G é&c. &c. &e. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K. G. &c. &c. &c. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K. G. &e. &c. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUGH, K. G. &c. &c. &e. 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 

THE HON. THE BOARD OF ORDNANCE * 

THE WORSHIPFUL rae MAGISTRATES ror rua—E COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX 
THE HON. tras GOVERNOR AND COMPANY or tae BANK OF ENGLAND 
THE DIRECTORS OF THE PROVINCIAL BANK OF IRELAND 

THE DIRECTORS or razr NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 





Cc. CHUBB, 


Having succeeded in simplifying the form and arrangement of the parts 
of his Iuprovep Parent Detector Lock, for which New Improvements 
His, Majesty has granted his Royal Letters Patent, is enabled to manu- 
facture his NEW PATENT LOCKS at much less cost; at the same time 
retaining all the security and advantages of his Improved Detector Lock, 
for which a patent was obtained in the year 1824, the merits of which 
have been so fully ascertained and appreciated by the Public. He, in 
consequence offers his New Parent Locks, at considerably reduced prices, 
compared with the former Patent, which will be seen by the following 
List :— 
( Two keys with each Lock. ) 


PRICES OF THE FORMER PATENT. 


6-inch Rim Lock, . 4Tumblers £1 6 O 
3-inch Drawer Lock, 3 ditto ° 010 6 
PRICES OF THE NEW PATENT. 


With Detector. Without Detector. 
6-inch RimLock, 5 Tumblers £018 O £015 O 
3-inch DrawerLock 5ditto = 08s 6 070 


and other Locks in proportion. 


Wrought Iron Fire-Proof Chests, Safes, and Iron Doors for Strong 
Rooms, Cash Boxes, Travelling Desks, Despatch Boxes, Portfolios, 
and Private Boxes for depositing with Bankers, on sale and made to 
order, all fitted with the Detector Locks. 


Pire-proof Boxes, for securing Deeds, Plate, Jewellery, &c. in great 
variety. 


> The Patent Detector Locks may be fitted to Iron Safes, Chests, and 
Doors already in use. 


The Patentee begs attention to the following testimonials of the 
superiority of his Lock inventions over any that have yet appeared. 


From the Honourable Buard of Ordnance. 
(coPpy.) 
84, Pall Mall. 
“ SIR, 

“ GeneraL Mann having submitted to the Board your Letter of 
the 10th of October last, reporting your opinion of a new Patent Lock, invented by 
Mr. Cavuss,—I am to acquaint you, the Board, concurring in opinion with you, and also 
with the Officers of the Principal Storekeeper’s Department, (to whom the invention has 
been submitted, ) as far as regards the superiority of Mr. Causs’s Locks, have, by an 
Order, dated the 11th Instant, directed that in all cases where greater security may be 
required, they be adopted. 

I am, Sir, 
« Lieut.-Col. Gossett, M. P. Your most obedient, humble Servant, 
ee CORNELIUS MANN, 
Lieut.-Colonel.” 
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( Extract from Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, No. 42, page 273.) 


«« There can be no doubt but that the construction and arrangement of the parts in 
Chubb’s invention do combine in a very high degree the four principal requisites of a 
good Lock, viz. security, simplicity, strength and durability. The first, particularly, is 
increased beyond calculation by a contrivance which not only renders it impossible to 
be picked or opened by any false instrument, but also detects the first attempt to open 
it,—thereby preventing those repeated efforts to which even the best Locks are some- 
times exposed. 

“ It has been found that the durability of Mr. Chubb’s Lock is fully equal to its secu- 
rity; to test it on this point, a rather singular expedient was resorted to at an early 
period of its history. An iron-rim Lock was attached to a steam engine in the dock- 
yard, at Portsmouth, by which method the bolt was shot backwards and forwards upwards 
of FOUR HUNDRED AND SIXTY THOUSAND TIMES; and yet, notwith- 
standing this amazing trial and friction, the Lock was not in the least injured. 

“ The patentee having, by order of the Honourable Navy Board, supplied a number of 
Locks for the use of Portsmouth dock-yard, was informed that there was a convict on board 
one of the prison ships at the port, who was notorious for picking Locks, having been for 
several years engaged in making and picking Locks in London. Mr. Chubb requested 
the favour of the Honourable Sir George Grey to send for this man, that he might exercise 
his skill in attempting to pick one of the Patent Detector Locks. One of the Locks being 
presented to the inspection of the man at the Storekeeper’s office, after a careful exami- 
nation he said he thought he could pick or open it with false instruments. He was there- 
fore furnished with files, and such other tools as he thought necessary to prepare his 
instruments for that purpose ; and, in order to stimulate his industry and ingenuity, five 
pounds were promised to him if he succeeded. In about three weeks he sent word that 
he was ready to make the experiment. A time being fixed, he commenced operations by 
endeavouring to pick one of the Locks, in presence of the principal officers of the dock- 
yard, but he could not succeed. He then stated that his failure was in consequence of his 
instruments not exactly fitting the Lock. To afford bim a still further opportunity, the 
patentee actually furnished him with some blank keys which should fit two of the Locks, 
together with a Lock exactly the same in principle and in kind as those he had been try- 
ing, so that he might examine its construction and make himself master of its principle. 
Shortly afterwards he made another attempt to pick two of the Locks, in the presence of 
the Honourable Sir George Grey and the principal officers of the dock-yard. His suc- 
cess in this attempt was no better than before, for he overlifted the detector of each lock. 
Sir George Grey then asked him, what he would do in this case, supposing he had been 
making an attempt on such a Lock with intent to commit a robbery. He said, ‘ 2 would 
&0 no more to the Lock ; they would set a watch and catch me. He still thought, how- 
ever, that by a further alteration of the instruments he could yet succeed: more time was 
therefore allowed and every facility afforded. Some time afterwards he again repeated 
his efforts in the presence of the same gentlemen; but having, in his previous experi- 
ments, overlifted the detectors, he could not by any means disengage them. This was 
done for him several times with the keys belonging to the Locks; but as often as they 
were regulated, on every successive trial he detected them again, till at last he gave up 
the attempt, saying, ‘ that he had used his utmost ability in his repeated attempts, and 
could not succeed ; that these Locks were the most secure he had ever met with; and 
that he did not think it possible for any man to pick or open them with any false instru- 
ments whatever..—A most signal instance of the failure of an attempt 
made by an ingenious and confident Locksmith, to pick or in any 
manner open one of CHUBB’S Locks, occurred in a set trial of skill 
at Wolverhampton, in 1832.” 
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Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman, principal Agent of one of the 
Bank of England Branch Banks. 


(THE ORIGINAL LETTER MAY BE SEEN AT THE PATENTERS,) 
SIR, October 7, 1829. 


Yor will be glad to hear that the man towhom I intrusted one of your Locks sealed up 
(of which I before notified to you my intention), with a promise of Five Pounds if he opened 
it without the Key, hus completely failed in his endeavours to pick it, after fourteen days 
severe trial; and when I tell you that the man who had it is a Locksmith, whose sole 
occupation has been for years,and is still, the whole year round, that of making, picking, 
and repairing Locks, it must be admitted that your Lock has been put to as severe a trial as 
it can well be submitted to. I ought also to mention that my confidence in the security 
of your Lock is such, that I was glad of an opportunity of fairly submitting one of them 
to the test I mention: because the man and his fellow- workman boasted that be‘could open 
your Patent Detector Locks. He has the character of being an ingenious and skilful work- 
man, and he certainly is so; you will therefore be the more glad to see how very wide 
from the mark he was in all bis attempted Keys. He was very uowilling to admit him- 
self incapable of accomplishing his object, and when I unsealed and opened the Lock in 
his presence, and that of his master and otheis, they were all astonished to see how very 
much he was out in all the Keys he made in his attempts te open it; unquestionably, he 
was no nearer effecting bis object than when he first began. I consider this so deeideda 
proof of the excellency of your Patent Detector Lock, that you will certainly be glad to have 
the Lock in question, as you may like to expose it to public inspection, with a Label 
notifying the test it has undergone without sustaining any injury. I accordingly send it 
you by the Defiance Coach, this day, exactly in the same state as when I unsealed it. 

With congratulations on the result of the more than fair trial your Lock has withstood, 
(for it is obviously much easier to pick a_Lock that is not fixed.) 


I remain, &c. &c. 
To Mr. Cuartes Cavuss. 





GUY BBs 
PATENT COMBINATION LATCH, 


FOR 
FRONT DOORS, COUNTING-HOUSES, &c. 


The very great insecurity of Latches for Front Doors in general use, arising from the 
bad principles on which they are constructed, and the consequent facility with which they 
are picked or unfastened, also from the immense numbers of Keys which will pass 
and unfasten each other’s Latch (together with the general inquiry for a more secure 
Latch), induced the Patentee to turn bis attention to the subject; and he has succeeded in 
+ sa improvements on Latches, for which he has lately obtained His Majesty’s Letters 

atent. 


These Latches are simple in their construction, low in price, and possess security far 
beyond any yet offered to the public. 


Prices of the Latches with Two Keys, 4-inches 12s. 5-inches 13s. 
6-inches 14s. each. 





LOST KEYS. 


The public attention is requested to Mr. Cause’s plan for the prevention of improper 
use being made of Lost Keys, and for the recovery of them. 


T, R. DRURY, Printer, 2, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London. 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED IN 


JULY. 





